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PREFACE. 


The  study  of  Botany,  has  been  for  some  years 
on  the  decline  among  my  fair  countrywomen.  One 
cause  of  this  may  have  been  the  terms  and  expres¬ 
sions  used  in  systems  of  Botany;  to  which  there  is 
certainly  a  much  stronger  objection,  than  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  their  sounds  to  a  lady’s  ear.  It  has  been 
the  author’s  peculiar  care  in  the  following  work  to 
remove  this  impediment,  by  studiously  avoiding 
whatever  might  offend  that  delicacy,  which  is  so 
justly  the  ornament  of  the  female  mind.  Catching 
a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  presumes  to 
offer  to  the  public  66  a  reform  in  the  study  of  Bo¬ 
tany;”  and  hopes  again  to  see  this  fascinating  and 
very  useful  branch  of  Natural  History  resume 
a  place  in  female  education.  It  is  now  become 
essentially  necessary  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
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every  student  in  medicine  should  possess  a  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  Botany.  The  interest  which  a 
common  walk  in  the  fields  receives  from  a  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  Botany,”  will  be  considerably  increased, 
when  a  lady  discovers  that  she  can  assist  a  friend 
or  a  relative  in  his  studies,  by  discovering  for  him 
the  habitat  of  a  plant,  or  its  natural  residence  in 
its  wild  state. 

To  w  ork  a  reform  in  the  tastes  and  amusements 
of  the  rising  generation,  they  must  be  conducted 
into  a  better  channel ;  for  the  frivolous  and  the  vain, 
they  must  be  supplied  with  useful  and  interesting 
pursuits.  Where  can  there  be  a  more  rational  pur¬ 
suit*  more  conducive  to  health,  or  more  innocent, 
than  the  study  of  Botany.  If  the  Midland  Flora 
should  add  to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  the  rising 
generation,  or  should  aid  the  progress  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  student  in  the  science  of  Botany,  it  will  be 
a  sufficient  reward  to  the  Author  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  work. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
any  science,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  enter 
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into  the  practical  part.  We  must  acquaint  our¬ 
selves  with  the  very  minutiae  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  or  our  labour  will  avail  but 
little.  This  particularly  holds  good  in  the  study  of 
Botany.  Unless  the  most  minute  attention  is  paid 
to  the  generic  as  well  as  specific  differences  of 
plants,  those  nice  distinctions  on  which  the  Lin- 
naean  mode  of  classification  is  grounded ;  the  student 
will  soon  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  difficulties,  and  may 
be  tempted  to  relinquish  a  pursuit  which  appears 
so  intricate  and  perplexing.  However,  let  him  not 
be  discouraged.  The  more  the  science  of  Botany 
is  cultivated,  the  more  useful  will  it  be  to  mankind. 
While  it  widens  the  range  of  human  knowledge,  it 
increases  our  enjoyments;  and,  what  is  of  no  small 
moment,  the  study  of  these  His  u  lowliest  works,” 
\vill  teach  us  to  look  up  with  gratitude  and  admira¬ 
tion  to  Him  whose  care  is  over  all  his  works,  u  from 
the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall.”  Thus  may  Botany 
be  a  means  of  exciting  in  us  ideas  which  may  lead 
to  moral  and  religious  consequences;  and  pave  the 
way  to  those  higher  advancements  in  piety,  which 
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are  the  very  threshold  and  vestibule  of  the  happiness 
of  heaven. 

I  have  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  my  kind 
friend,  Mr,  Sowerby,  for  the  very  great  assistance 
which  I  have  derived  from  him,  in  the  discovery 
and  elucidation  of  many  of  the  following  species  in 
the  cryptogamic  division  ;  some  of  which  are  new 
and  not  described  before  in  any  Flora.  He  has 
afforded  me  sufficient  and  ample  gratification,  by 
giving  them  a  place  in  his  excellent  publication  of 
the  English  Fungi. 

I  also  feel  a  sense  of  gratitude  even  to  the 
manes  of  those  departed  Authors,  from  whose 
works  1  have  made  very  liberal  quotations. 

To  my  esteemed  friend  and  coadjutor,  the  Re¬ 
verend  W.  S.  Rufford,  of  Badsey,  I  consider  myself 
under  the  greatest  obligation;  to  him  alone  I  am 
indebted  for  that  assistance  in  my  Botanical  pur¬ 
suits,  which  I  shall  ever  consider  in  the  most 
valuable  light;  since  without  his  friendly  and  social 
company,  and  the  liberty  of  looking  over  a  very 
excellent  collection  of  dried  plants  in  his  museum. 
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I  should  not  have  been  able  to  ascertain  so  cor¬ 
rectly,  many  of  the  species  described  in  this  work. 

I  shall  take  the  present  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  following  gentlemen,  for  their  very  obliging 
Communications : — 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  Allesley; 

Dr.  J.  G.  Hall,  Croft,  near  Bridgnorth;  and 
W.  Scott,  Esq.  Stourbridge. 

T.  PURTON \ 


Alcester,  April,  13th. 
1817. 
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*  This  reference  is  inserted  in  order  to  inform  those  who 
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nity  of  inspecting  the  plants  themselves.  My  friend,  Mr.  Ruf- 
ford,  of  Badsey,  would  grant  a  similar  indulgence. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


^The  science  of  Botany  certainly  holds  a  very 
dignified  station  in  Natural  History,  and  not  less 
so  when  we  regard  it  as  subservient  to  Medi¬ 
cine;  although  its  utility  does  not  terminate  there. 
It  has  a  relation  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  many 
other  arts  and  sciences ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned,  the  arts  of  Painting  and  Dying;  but 
of  all  others  Agriculture  certainly  claims  the 
strictest  relation,  some  of  its  most  important 
branches  being  greatly  dependant  on  it,  and  others, 
from  a  happy  application  of  it,  being  perhaps 
capable  of  further  emolument.  But  however  great 
the  real  dignity  and  importance  of  this  art,  yet 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  has  not  been  cul¬ 
tivated  sufficiently  on  scientific  principles,  nor 
advanced  in  equal  proportion  with  other  branches 
of  knowledge  ;  but  from  that  laudable  spirit  now 
diffusing  among  us,  throughout  these  kingdoms, 
for  the  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences,  under 
the  protection  of  our  public  institutions,  we  may 
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expect  to  see  every  branch  of  Botany  studied  as 

it  deserves,  and  attended  with  that  success  which 

commonly  results  from  the  right  application  of 

knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  human  life.57 

* 

u  The  first  race  of  shepherds  had  daily  instances 
among  their  flocks  of  the  selection  and  refusal  of 
particular  herbs,  and  subsequent  observations  must 
have  multiplied  and  confirmed  them.  But  they  are 
still  only  known  in  the  general,  and  no  experiments 
have  been  instituted  to  ascertain  the  precise  species 
thus  eaten  or  rejected.  The  utility  of  ascertaining 
what  plants  are  thus  rejected  must  be  evident,  as  it 
would  necessarily  lay  the  foundation  of  further  im¬ 
provement  in  the  ceconomy  of  all  sorts  of  cattle. 
The  intelligent  husbandman  would  by  this  means 
have  it  in  his  power  to  rid  the  pastures  of  various 
useless  plants,  and  give  room  for  the  salubrious 
ones.  In  this  view  of  the  affair  it  will  be  seen  that 
Physicians  are  not  the  only  persons  who  may  study 
Botany  to  advantage  ;  many  others  would  find  not 
only  a  fund  of  pleasure  from  this  study,  but  num¬ 
berless  other  advantages  resulting  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  plants  of  their  own  country.  Science 
has  opened  the  way,  and  surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  it  evidently  points  to  greater  improve¬ 
ments  in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
Agriculture,  as  it  relates  to  the  ceconomy  of  cattle. 
More  than  this  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  its 
aid.  It  is  to  the  intelligent  grazier3  and  the  gentle- 
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man  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  indigenous 
plants,  fraught  with  careful  observation,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  (Economy  of  cattle,  that  the  rest  must 
be  owing.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  this  know¬ 
ledge,  in  such  gentlemen  as  reside  in  the  country 
chiefly,  can  deprive  us  of  the  benefit  which  might 
otherwise  accrue  from  reducing  it  into  practice. 
To  this  end,  it  is  indeed  the  province  of  the 
Botanist  to  make  plants  of  his  own  neighbourhood 
particularly,  the  principal  object  of  his  attention. 
This  has  been  eminently  the  case  with  Liniiseus, 
and  his  country  will  continue  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  his  labours.” 

Ci  Botany,  in  the  utmost  extent  of  the  Word, 
signifies  a  knowledge  of  plants,  and  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  may  be  applied  in  Medicine,  Che¬ 
mistry,  Agriculture,  Gilconomics,  and  many  other 
liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  philosophy* 
The  word  comes  from  fioravy  herb,  and  that  from 
ySoTo's  of  fiau)  to  feed ;  because  most  animals  feed 
on  herbs.  The  knowledge  of  this  science  is  indis¬ 
putably  necessary  for  those  who  propose  to  apply 
plants  to  any  useful  purpose,  which  may  be  exem¬ 
plified  by  supposing  a  Physician  ever  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  opium,  and  a  Che¬ 
mist  ever  so  well  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
preparing  it,  yet  if  both  of  them  were  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  Botany,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  the 
particular  species  of  poppy,  which  produce  opium. 
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from  others  of  the  same  genus,  it  is  evident  their 
medicinal  and  chemical  skill  could  be  of  no  use. 
The  prerogative  of  this  science  is  in  its  keeping 
together  the  genera,  in  what  are  called  the  natural 
classes  or  orders ;  and  thus  far  approaches  to  the 
actual  system  of  created  nature.  The  more  simple 
and  uniform  the  classical  characters  are,  the  more 
they  are  likely  to  interfere  in  this  respect  ;  never¬ 
theless  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  how  well  many  of 
the  natural  classes  are  kept  together  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system  ;  the  characters  of  which  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  being  very  simple,  and  easy  to  retain 
in  the  memory,  and  being  founded  on  the  parts  of 
plants  which  are  hardly  ever  subject  to  variation. 
As  a  further  illustration  of  the  uses  of  Botany,  I 
shall  briefly  consider  its  applications  in  two  princi¬ 
pal  points  of  view,  viz.  to  food  and  medicine. 
Many  animals  are  endowed  with  an  instinctive  fa¬ 
culty  of  distinguishing  with  certainty,  whether 
food  presented  to  them  be  salutary  or  noxious. 
Mankind  have  no  such  instinct.  They  must  have 
recourse  to  experience  and  observation.  But  these 
are  not  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  every  case.  The 
traveller  is  often  allured  by  the  agreeableness  of 
the  smell  and  taste  to  eat  poisonous  fruits.  Nei¬ 
ther  will  a  general  caution  not  to  eat  any  thing  but 
what  we  know  from  experience  to  be  salutary,  an¬ 
swer  in  every  emergency.  If  the  whole  science  of 
Botany  were  as  complete  as  some  of  its  branches, 
very  little  skill  in  it,  would  be  sufficient,  to  pre- 
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rent  individuals  from  committing  any  fatal  mistake, 
in  collecting  the  different  kinds  of  plants  for  culin 
nary  purposes.  The  advantages  attendant  on  Bo¬ 
tany  when  applied  to  food  are  truly  great,  and  well 
worth  the  attention  of  every  individual,  be  their 
rank  or  degree,  age  or  sex,  what  they  may ;  as  for 
example;  a  person  skilled  in  Botany,  on  perceiving 
the  flower  of  a  plant,  whose  calyx  is  a  double  valved 
glume,  with  three  stamens,  two  pointals,  and  one 
naked  seed,  he  can  pronounce  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  the  plant  from  which  the  flower  was 
taken,  bears  seeds  of  a  farinaceous  quality,  conse¬ 
quently  they  may  be  safely  used  as  food.  In  like 
manner,  shew  him  a  flower,  with  twelve  or  more 
stamens,  all  inserted  in  the  internal  side  of  the 
calyx,  he  can  with  certainty  pronounce  that  the 
fruit  of  it  is  wholesome  food.  On  the  other  hand, 
shew  him  a  plant  whose  flower  has  five  stamens, 
one  pointal,  one  petal,  or  flower  leaf,  and  whose 
fruit  is  of  the  berry  kind,  he  cannot  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  to  be  poisonous,” 

4 4  It  is  well  worth  observing,  how  truly  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  stamens  into  the  calyx,  as  in  the  class 
Icosandria,  indicates  a  wholesome  fruit.  The 
fruits  of  the  Pentandria  Monogynia  are  generally 
dangerous,  many  of  them  peculiarly  fatal.  Ribes 
is  an  exception,  indicated  by  the  insertion  of  its 
stamens,  in  which,  though  not  in  their  number, 
it  accords  with  the  Icosandria;  with  this  simple 
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guide,  a  traveller  in  the  most  unknown  wilderness, 
might  eat  in  safety,  and  thus  the  natural  tree  of 
knowledge  leads  to  life,’’  44  Facts  of  this  kind, 
render  Botany,  not  only  a  respectable,  but  a  most 
interesting  science,”  44  When  applied  to  medicine, 
the  same  law  holds  good ;  as  it  is  found  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  plants  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  characters  in  the  flower  and  fruit,  have  the 
same  qualities,  though  not  always  in  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  as  to  strength  or  weakness ;  so  that  upon 
inspection  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  a  Botanist  can 
form  his  opinion  with  some  confidence  a  priori,  on 
the  effects  that  will  result  when  taken  into  the 
stomach.  In  order  therefore  to  determine  the  me¬ 
dical  virtues  of  all  the  plants  belonging  to  a  natural 
class,  the  physician  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  ascer¬ 
tain  by  a  set  of  clear  and  unquestionable  experi¬ 
ments,  the  virtues  of  any  one  of  them.  This  greatly 
shortens  the  labour  of  investigation,  supposing  the 
number  of  known  species  to  amount  to  upwards 
of  20,000;  by  ascertaining  the  virtues  of  one 
genus,  at  a  medium,  may  be  determined  the  virtues 
of  twelve  species:  but  by  ascertaining  the  virtues 
of  one  genus  belonging  to  a  natural  order,  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  species  are 
ascertained.” 


DBS. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  great  use  of  Bo¬ 
tany,  it  is  now  made  essentially  necessary  by 
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an  act  of  'parliament ,  that  every  student  in  ?ne~ 
dicine  should  be  well  versed  in  this  science  $ 
and  that  before  he  can  practice ,  he  must  go 
through  an  examination  respecting  his  proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  plants . 

The  plan  of  an  establishment  suggested  by 
Mr.  Salisbury ,  of  the  Botanic  Garden 5  Sloane 
Street ,  London ?  for  promoting  cottage  and  ru - 
(economy ;  (and  if  acted  upon ,  employ 

the  industrious  poor  of  this  kingdom  in  these 
times  of  extreme  distress )  is  truly  worthy  of 
attention ;  and  exalts  still  more  than  ever  the 
importance  of  the  science  of  Botany. 


0 F  TME 


MOST  REMARKABLE  NATURAL 

CLASSES. 


1.  The  Liliaceous  Tr  ibe  of  Plan  ts. 

u  You  will  See  at  the  top  of  the  stem  of  a  lily 
before  the  flower  opens,  an  oblong  greenish  bud, 
which  grows  white  the  nearer  it  is  to  Opening  ;  and 
when  it  is  quite  open,  you  perceive  that  the  white 
cover  takes  the  form  of  a  basin  or  vase,  divided 
into  several  segments.  This  is  called  the  corol, 
and  not  the  flower,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  be¬ 
cause  the  flower  is  a  composition  of  several  parts, 
of  which  the  corol  is  only  the  principal.  The  corol 
of  the  lily  is  not  of  one  piece  ;  when  it  withers  and 
falls,  it  separates  into  six  distinct  pieces,  which  are 
called  petals.  Thus  the  corol  of  the  lily  is.  compo* 
sed  of  six  petals  ;  a  corol  consisting  of  several  pieces 
like  this,  is  called  a  polypetalous  corol.  If  it  were 
all  of  one  piece,  like  the  bell  flower  (Campanula 
rotundifolia  Linnsei)  or  bind  weeds,  (Convolvu¬ 
lus  sepium  et  arvensis,  &c.)  it  would  be  called 
monopetalous.  You  will  find  exactly  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  corol,  a  sort  of  little  column  rising  from 
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the  bottom  and  pointing  directly  upwards.  This,, 
taken  iii  its  whole,  is  called  the  pointal :  taken  in 
its  parts,  it  is  divided  into  three;  1.  the  swoln. 
base  with  three  blunted  angles,  called  the  germ  or 
ovary;  2.  a  thread  placed  upon  this,  called  the 
style;  3.  the  style  is  crowned  by  a  sort  of  capital 
with  three  notches  :  this  capital  is  called  the  stigma. 
Between  the  pointal  and  the  corol,  you  find  six 
other  bodies,  entirely  separate  from  each  other, 
which  are  called  the  stamens  or  chives.  Each 
stamen  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  long  and 
thin,  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
corol,  and  called  the  filament  or  thread,  the  other 
thicker,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  filament,  and 
called  anther  or  summit.  Each  anther  is  a  box 
which  opens  when  it  is  ripe,  and  throws  out  a  yel¬ 
low  dust  which  has  a  strong  smell ;  this  is  called 
the  pollen  or  farina.  Such  is  the  general  analysis 
of  the  parts  which  constitute  a  flower.  As  the  corol 
fades  and  falls,  the  germ  increases,  and  becomes  an 
oblong  triangular  capsule,  within  which  are  flat 
seeds  in  three  cells.  This  capsule  considered  as  the 
cover  of  the  seeds,  takes  the  name  of  pericarp. 
The  parts  here  mentioned  are  found  in  the  flowers 
of  most  other  plants,  but  in  different  proportion, 
situation  and  number.  By  the  analogy  of  these 
parts  and  their  different  combinations,  the  families 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  determined.  And 
these  analogies  are  connected  with  others,  in  those 
parts  of  the  plant  which  seem  to  have  no  relation  to 
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them.  For  instance,  this  number  of  six  stamens, 
sometimes  only  three,  of  six  petals  or  divisions  of  the 
corol,  and  that  triangular  form  of  the  germen  with 
its  three  cells,  determine  the  liliaceous  tribe yn  and 
in  all  this  tribe,  which  is  very  numerous,  the  roots 
are  bulbs  of  some  sort  or  other.  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  liliaceous  tribe,  the  calyx  is  wanting, 
which  is  a  constituent  part  of  a  perfect  dower;  it 
is  that  outer  green  part  of  the  flower  usually  di¬ 
vided  into  five  parts,  or  composed  of  five  small 
leaves  •  sustaining  and  embracing  the  corol  at  the 
bottom;  and  enveloping  it  entirely  before  it  opens, 
as  you  may  have  remarked  in  the  rose,  &e*  It  b 
wanting  in  the  tulip,  the  hyacinth,  the  narcissus, 
the  tuberose,  &c, — and  even  in  the  onion,  leek, 
garlick,  &c  which  are  also  liliaceous,  though  they 
appear  very  different  at  first  sight.  You  will  per¬ 
ceive  also  that  in  this  whole  tribe  the  stems  are 
simple  and  unbranched,  the  leaves  entire  and  never 
cut  or  divided ;  observations  which  confirm  the 
analogy  of  the  flower  and  fruit  in  this  family,  to 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plants.  If  in  the 
spring,  you  may  examine  the  snow-drop,  crocus, 
daffodil,  crown-imperial,  tulip,  lily  of  the  valley, 
&c.  always  avoiding  every  flower  that  is  double,’* 

2.  The  Tribe  of  Cruciform  Flowers, 

'  o  i  '  • 

u  When  the  first  rays  of  spring  shall  have  en¬ 
lightened  you?  progress,  by  shewing  you  in  th@ 
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gardens;  hyacinths,  tulips,  jonquils,  and  lilies  of 
the  valley ;  other  flowers  will  soon  catch  your  at¬ 
tention,  and  require  of  you  a  new  examination; 
such  are  stocks  ( Cheiranthus-incanus-Lin.)  and 
rockets  (Hesperis  matronalis,)  or  if  these  are  not 
at  hand,  wall  flowers,  cabbage,  turnip,  cole-seed, 
mustard,  &c.  &c.  Whenever  you  find  them  double 
don’t  meddle  with  them,  they  are  disfigured,  or  if 
you  please,  dressed  after  our  fashion,  nature  will 
no  longer  be  found  among  them;  she  refuses  to  re¬ 
produce  any  thing  from  monsters  thus  mutilated; 
for  if  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  flower,  namely, 
the  corol  is  multiplied ;  it  is  at  the  expence  of  the 
more  essential  parts,  which  disappear  under  this 
addition  of  brilliancy.  Take  a  single  stock-gilli- 
flower,  or  stock,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  and 
proceed  to  the  analysis  of  the  flower.  You  will 
perceive  immediately  an  exterior  part,  which  was 
wanting  in  the  liliaceous  flowers,  namely,  the  calyx. 
This  consists  of  four  pieces,  which  we  must  call 
leaves,  leaflets,  or  folioles,  having  no  proper  names 
to  express  them  by,  as  we  have  that  of  petals,  for 
the  pieces,  which  compose  the  corol.  These  four 
pieces  are  commonly  unequal  by  pairs,  that  is, 
there  are  two  leaflets  opposite  and  equal,  of  a 
smaller  size ;  and  two  others  also  opposite  and 
equal,  but  larger;  especially  towards  the  bottom, 
where  they  are  so  rounded,  as  to  exhibit  a  very 
sensible  protuberance  or  bump,  on  the  outside. 
In  this  calyx  you  will  find  a  corol  composed  of 
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four  petals.  I  say  nothing  of  their  colour,  because 
that  makes  no  part  of  their  character.  Each  of 
these  petals  is  fastened  to  the  receptacle,  or  bottom 
of  the  calyx,  by  a  narrow  pale  part,  which  is  called 
unguis  or  the  tail  of  the  petal,  and  this  spreads  out 
over  the  top  of  the  calyx  into  a  large,  flat,  coloured 
part,  called  lamina  or  the  border;  the  petals  gener¬ 
ally  standing  wide  from  each  other,  and  forming  a 
figure  something  like  a  cross,  whence  these  corols 
are  called  cruciform,  or  cross-shaped.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  of.  the  corol  is  one  pointal  long,  cylindric,  or 
nearly  so,  chiefly  composed  of  a  germ  ending  in  a 
■very  short  style,  and  that  terminated  by  an  oblong 
stigma,  which  is  bifid,  and  reflected  on  each  side. 
If  you  examine  carefully  the  respective  position  of 
the  Calyx  and  corol,  you  will  see  that  each  petal, 
instead  of  corresponding  exactly  to  each  leaflet  of 
the  calyx,  is  on  the  contrary  placed  between  tw  o,  so 
that  it  answers  to  the  opening  which  separates  them, 
and  this  alternate  position  has  place  in  all  flowers, 
which  have  as  many  petals  to  the  corol  as  leaflets  to 
the  calyx-  There  are  six  stamens  in  the  flower  of  the 
stock,  as  in  the  liliaceous,  but  not  all  equal ;  you 
w  ill  find  two  opposite  to  each  other,  sensibly  shorter 
than  the  other  four  which  separate  them,  and  which 
are  also  separate  from  each  other  in  pairs.  As  the 
corol  withers  and  falls,  which  it  does  very  soon, 
the  germ  will  be  perceived  considerably  grown  in 
length,  and  thickening  a  little  as  the  fruit  ripens. 
When  it  is  ripe,  it  becomes  a  kind  of  flat  pod,  call- 
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ed  silique.  This  silique  is  composed  of  two  valves, 
each  covering  a  small  cell ;  and  the  cells  are  separa¬ 
ted  by  a  thin  partition.  When  the  seed  is  ripe,  the 
valves  open  from  the  bottom  upwards,  to  give  it 
passage,  and  remain  fast  to  the  stigma  at  top. 
Then  you  may  see  the  flat  round  seeds  ranged  along 
each  side  of  the  partition,  and  you  will  find  that 
they  are  fastened  alternately  to  right  and  left,  by  a 
short  pedicle  to  the  sutures  or  seams  on  each  edge  of 
the  partition.  These  are  the  essential  characters 
of  the  numerous  tribe  of  cruciform  flowers,  which 
forms  an  entire  class  in  almost  all  the  systems  of 
Botanists.  The  great  number  of  species  in  this 
class  has  determined  Botanists,  to  divide  it  into  two 
sections,  in  which  the  flowers  are  perfectly  alike, 
but  the  fruits,  pericarps,  or  seed  vessels  are  sensibly 
different.  The  first  order  comprehends  the  cruci¬ 
form  flowers  with  a  silique  or  pod,  such  as  the 
stock;  the  second  contains  those  whose  seed-vessel 
is  a  silicle;  that  is,  a  small  and  very  short  pod, 
almost  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  and  differently  divided 
within ;  as  whitlow-grass,  bastard  cress,  &c.  in  the 
fields ;  and  scurvy-grass,  horse-radish,  honesty,  &c. 
in  the  gardens ;  though  the  seed  vessel  of  the  last  is 
very  large,  it  is  still  a  silicle,  because  the  length 
exceeds  the  breadth  very  little.  If  none  of  these 
should  be  known  to  my  readers,  I  presume  at  least, 
that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  shepherd’s  purse, 
which  is  so  common  a  weed.  The  shepherd’s  purse 
is  of  the  cruciform  tribe,  and  the  silicle  branch  of 
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it,  and  the  form  of  the  silicle  is  triangular.  The 
young  Botanist  should  also  be  informed  that  these 
silicles  or  little  pods,  differ  much  in  their  form  ; 
some  are  flat,  and  round  or  oval  ;  others  are  sphe¬ 
rical  or  spheroidal,  and  that  of  shepherd’s  purse  has 
a  form  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
give  you  a  hint,  that  in  this  class,  and  in  many 
others,  you  will  often  find  flowers  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  stock,  and  sometimes  so  small, 
that  you  cannot  examine  their  parts  without  the 
assistance  of  a  glass ;  an  instrument  which  a  Bo¬ 
tanist  cannot  do  without,  any  more  than  he  can 
without  a  needle,  a  lancet  or  penknife,  and  a  pair 
of  scissars.” 

3.  The  Papilionaceous  Tribe  of  Plants . 

My  intention  is  to  describe  six  of  these  natural 
tribes  to  you,  in  order  to  render  the  general  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  characteristic  parts  of  plants  familiar. 
When  peas  are  in  full  fructification,  seize  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  observe  their  character.  They  are  some  of 
the  most  curious  that  Botany  affords.  One  general 
division  of  flowers  is  into  regular  and  irregular ;  the 
first  are  those  whose  parts  all  spring  uniformly  from 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  terminate  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  circle.  But  you  will  see  at  first 
sight,  that  the  flower  of  a  pea  is  irregular,  that  you 
easily  distinguish  the  longer  part  of  the  corol,  which 
should  be  at  the  top,  from  the  shorter  which  should 
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be  at  the  bottom  ;  and  you  know  very  well,  when 
you  hold  up  the  flower  to  the  eye,  whether  it  is  in 
its  natural  situation  or  not.  Thus  in  examining  an 
irregular  flower,  whenever  we  speak  of  the  top  and 
the  bottom,  we  suppose  it  to  be  in  its  natural  situ¬ 
ation.  The  flowers  of  this  tribe  are  of  a  very 
particular  structure.  First,  you  will  find  a  mono-. 
phyllous  calyx  ;  that  is,  one  of  an  entire  piece, 
ending  in  five  very  distinct  points,  the  two  wider  of 
which  are  at  the  top,  and  the  three  narrower  at  the 
bottom.  The  peduncle  supporting  the  calyx  is  very 
small  and  easily  moveable ;  so  that  the  flower  readily 
avoids  a  current  of  air,  and  commonly  turns  its  back 
to  the  wiud  and  rain.  On  taking  oif  the  calyx,  you 
will  see  plainly  that  the  corol  is  polypetalous  or  of 
many  petals,  The  first  piece  is  a  large  wide  petal 
covering  the  others,  and  occupying  the  upper  part 
of  the  corol ;  it  is  called  the  standard  or  banner. 
We  must  make  use  of  neither  our  eyes,  nor  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  if  we  do  not  perceive  that  this  petal  is 
designed  to  protect  the  other  parts  of  the  flower, 
from  the  principal  injuries  of  the  weather.  In  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  standard,  you  will  observe,  that  it  is 
inserted  on  each  side  by  a  little  process,  into  the 
side  pieces,  so  that  it  eannot  be  driven  out  of  its 
place  by  the  wind ;  these  side  pieces  to  which  the 
standard  adhered,  are  called  the  wings.  These 
wings  are  scarcely  less  useful  in  protecting  the 
sides  of  the  flower,  than  the  standard  is  in  covering 
it.  Taking  off  the  wiags,  you  discover  the  last 
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piece  of  the  corol ;  this  is  that  which  covers  and 
defends  the  centre  of  the  flower.  This  last  piece, 
which  on  account  of  its  form  is  called  the  boat  or 
keel,  is  as  it  were  the  Strong  box,  into  which  nature 
has  put  her  treasure,  to  keep  it  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  air  and  water.  The  young  fruit  involved  in  the 
boat  or  keel,  is  constructed  in  this  manner.  A  cy- 
lindric  membrane,  terminated  by  ten  distinct  threads 
surrounds  the  germ  or  embryo  of  the  legume  or  pod. 
These  ten  threads  are  so  many  filaments,  united 
below  round  the  germ,  and  terminated  each  by  a 
yellow  anther.  If  you  examine  more  curiously, 
you  will  find  that  these  ten  filaments  are  united 
into  one  at  the  base,  only  in  appearance ;  although 
in  many  species  the  cylinder  is  entire,  and  the  ten 
filaments  are  really  united  into  one  ;  but  in  many 
also  in  the  upper  part  of  this  cylinder,  there  is  a 
piece  or  stamen  which  at  first  appears  to  adhere 
to  the  rest,  but  as  the  flower  fades  and  the  fruit  in¬ 
creases,  separates  and  leaves  an  opening  at  top,  by 
which  the  fruit  can  extend  itself,  by  opening  and 
separating  the  cylinder  gradually;  which  other¬ 
wise,  by  compressing  and  straightening  it  all  round, 
would  impede  its  growth.  This  stamen  and  its  an¬ 
ther  will  continue  to  separate  from  the  nine  others, 
till  at  length  they  fade  and  dry,  when  the  germ 
becomes  a  legume,  and  has  no  longer  any  occasion 
for  them.  This  legume  is  distinguished  from  the 
silique  of  the  cruciform  tribe,  by  the  seeds  being 
fastened  to  one  side  only  of  the  case,  alternately 
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indeed  to  each  valve  of  it,  but  all  of  them  to  the 
same  side;  you  will  also  perceive  that  the  legume  is 
unilocular,  or  has  one  cell  only,  when  as  the  si- 
lique  is  bilocular,  or  with  two  cells.  And  if  you 
take  a  ripe  legume,  it  opens  by  the  upper  suture  or 
seam,  opposite  to  that  to  which  the  seeds  are  fast¬ 
ened ;  whereas  the  silique  opens  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  by  both  sutures.  What  astonishing  pre¬ 
cautions  have  been  heaped  together  by  nature,  to 
bring  the  embryo  of  the  pea  to  maturity,  and  above 
all  to  protect  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  rains, 
from  that  wet  which  is  fatal  to  it,  without  inclosing 
it,  in  a  hard  shell,  which  would  have  made  it  ano¬ 
ther  kind  of  fruit.  The  Creator,  attentive  to  the 
preservation  of  all  beings,  lias  taken  great  care  to 
protect  the  fructification  of  plants,  from  attacks 
that  may  injure  it;  but  lie  seems  to  have  doubled 
His  attention  to  those  which  serve  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  man  and  animals ;  as  does  the  greater 
part  of  the  leguminous  tribe.  The  flowers  have 
the  name  of  papilionaceous.,  from  a  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  of  them,  to  the  form  of  a  butterfly  (Papilio.) 
In  some  genera  the  boat  or  keel  is  divided  longitu¬ 
dinally  into  two  pieces  almost  adhering  by  the  keel, 
and  these  flowers  have  in  real  I  f  y  five  petals ;  others, 
as  clover  (Trifolium  pratense)  have  all  their  petals 
united,  and  though  papilionaceous,  are  however 
monopetalous  flowers  or  with  one  petal - The  pa¬ 

pilionaceous  or  leguminous  plants  form  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  useful  tribes;  beans,  peas, 
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lucerne,  saintfoin,  clover,  lupins,  lentils,  tares 
vetches,  indigo,  liquorish,  kidney  beans,  &c.  ail 
belong  to  it:  the  character  of  these  last  is  to  have 
the  boat  spirally  twisted,  which  at  first  might  be 
taken  for  an  accident.  There  are  also  some  trees 
and  many  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  belonging  to 
this  class.” 

4.  Of  the  Labiate  and  Personate  Tribe 

of  Plants. 

“Among  the  irregular  monopetalous  flowers, 
there  is  a  tribe,  whose  physiognomy  is  so  marked, 
that  we  distinguish  the  members  of  it  easily  by 
their  Air;  it  is  that  to  whose  flowers  Linnaeus  has 
given  the  name  of  ringent ;  because  they  are  cut 
into  two  lips,  the  opening  of  which,  whether  natu¬ 
ral  or  produced  by  a  slight  compression  of  the  fin¬ 
gers,  gives  them  the  air  of  a  gaping  mouth.  This 
tribe  is  divided  into  two  branches;  one  of  labiate 
or  ringent  flowers  properly  so  called,  and  the  other 
of  personate  or  masked  flowers;  the  latin  word, 
(Persona)  signifying  a  mask.  The  character  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  tribe,  is  not  only  a  monopetalous 
flower,  cut  into  two  lips,  the  upper  one  called  the 
casque  or  helmet,  the  lower  one  the  beard;  but 
also  four  stamens,  almost  in  the  same  row,  distin¬ 
guished  into  two  pairs,  one  longer,  and  the  other 
shorter.  The  inspection  of  the  object  itself  will 
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explain  those  characters  better  to  you,  than  can  be 
done  in  writing.”  ' 
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Of  the  Labiate  Tribe  of  Plants . 

Ci  The  white  dead  nettle  (Lamium  album)  bears 
a  monopetalous  labiate  flower,  with  the  casque  or 
upper  lip  arched,  in  order  to  cover  the  rest  of  the 
flower,  and  particularly  the  stamens,  which  keep 
all' four  of  them  very  close  under,  cover  of  its  roof. 
You  will  easily  discern  the  longer  pair,  and  the 
shorter  pair  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  the  style,  of 
the  same  colour,  but  distinguished  from  them  by 
being  forked  at  the  end,  instead  of  bearing  an  an¬ 
ther,  like  the  stamens.  If  you  pull  out  the  coral, 
you  will  take  the  stamens  along  with  it,  these  being 
fastened  by  the  filaments  to  that,  and  not  to  the 
receptacle,  whereon  the  pointal  only,  will  remain. 
In  examining  how  the  stamens  are  fastened  in  other 
flowers,  we  find  them  generally  attached  to  the  co- 
rol  in  monopetalous,  and  to  the  receptacle  or  calyx 
in  polypetalous  flowers;  so  that  in  the  latter  case, 
we  may  take  away  the  petals  without  the  stamens. 
From  this  observation,  we  have  an  elegant,  easy, 
and  pretty  certain  rule,  to  know  whether  a  corol 
consists  of  one  piece  or  several.  On  taking  oif  the 
corol,  the  pointal  is  left  behind,  surrounded  by  four 
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germs,  Which  become  four  seeds  that  are  naked,  or 
without  any  pericarp  or  covering,  the  monophyllous 
or  one-leafed  calyx  divided  into  five  segments  serv¬ 
ing  this  purpose,  so  that  the  seeds  when  ripe  are 
detached  and  fall  to  the  ground  separately.  This 
is  the  character  of  the  labiate  flowers.” 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Personate  Tribe  of  Plants . 

u  The  other  branch  or  section,  which  is  that  of 
the  personate  flowers,  is  distinguished  from  the  for¬ 
mer,  first  in  not  having  the  two  lips  usually  open 
or  gaping,  but  closed  or  joined.  The  snap-dragon 
(Antirrhinum  majus)  common  in  gardens,  and  the 
toad-flax  (Antirrhinum  linaria)  a  yellow  flower 
with  a  spur,  so  common  in  the  country,  are  person¬ 
ate  plants.  But  a  more  precise  and  certain  charac¬ 
ter  is,  that  instead  of  having  four  naked  seeds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx,  like  the  labiate  flowers,  these 
have  a  capsule  or  case  inclosing  the  seeds,  and  not 
opening  untii  they  are  ripe,  in  order  to  disperse 
them.  To  these  characters  we  may  add,  that  the 
greater  part  of  labiate  plants  are  either  strong  smel¬ 
ling  and  aromatic,  as  marjoram,  thyme,  basil,  mint, 
hyssop,  lavender,  &c.;  or  else  strong  smelling  and 
stinking,  as  the  dead  nettles,  hedge  nettle,  cat-mint, 
black-horehound,  &c.;  some  few  only  have  little 
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or  no  smell,  as  bugle,  self-heal,  and  hooded  willow- 
herb  ;  whereas  most  of  the  plants  with  personate 
flowers  are  not  odorous,  as  snap-dragon,  toad-flax, 
eye-bright,  louse-wort,  yellow-rattle,  broom-rape, 
ivy-leaf  toad-flax,  round-leaved  toad-flax,  fox¬ 
glove,  &c,  Some  few  of  these  have  the  mouth  of 
the  corol  gaping.  I  knovv  of  none  that  have  a 
strong  smell  in  this  branch,  but  the  scrophularia 
or  fig-wort,  which  smells  strong,  without  being 
aromatic.  The  principal  distinction  between  these 
two  orders  of  flowers  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  la¬ 
biate  the  seeds  are  naked,  and  in  the  personate 
they  are  inclosed  in  a  pericarp  or  seed-vessel ; 
therefore  the  first  order  of  the  14th  class  of  Lln- 
iiseus  include  the  labiate  flowers;  and  the  second 
order,  the  personate;  although  many  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  second  order  are  labiate.’’ 


5 .  Of  the  Umbelliferous  or  Umbellate 
Tribe  of  Plants. 

“  Figure  to  yourself  a  long  stem  pretty  straight, 
with  leaves  placed  alternately  upon  it,  generally 
cut  fine,  and  embracing  at  the  base  branches  which 
grow  from  the  alae  or  the  angles,  formed  by  the  leaf 
or  branch  with  the  stem.  From  the  upper  part  of 
this  stem,  as  from  a  centre,  grow7  several  pedicles  or 
rays,  which  spreading  circularly  and  regularly  like 
the  ribs  of  an  umbrella,  crown  the  stem  with  a 
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kind  of  basin  more  or  less  open.  Sometimes  these 
rays  leave  a  sort  of  void  in  the  middle,  and  repre¬ 
sent  in  that  case  more  exactly  the  hollow  of  a  basin  ; 
sometimes  also  this  middle  is  furnished  with  other 
rays  that  are  shorter,  which  rising  less  obliquely, 
form  with  the  others  nearly  the  figure  of  a  half 
sphere  ;  w nth  the  convex  side  uppermost.  Each  of 
these  rays  is  terminated,  not  by  a  flower,  but  by 
another  set  of  smaller  rays,  crowning  each  of  the 
former,,  exactly  as  the  first  crown  the  stem.  Here 
then  are  two  similar  and  successive  orders ;  one  of 
large  rays  terminating  the  stem,  another  of  smaller 
rays  like  the  others,  each  of  them  terminating  the 
great  ones.  Linnmus  calls  the  first  the  universal, 
and  the  second  set  the  partial  umbel.  The  first  is 
also  called  a  rundle,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  the  second  the  rundlet. 
The  rays  of  the  little  umbels  are  no  further  sub¬ 
divided,  but  each  of  them  is  the  pedicle  to  a 
little  flower,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
Though  this  regular  disposition  of  the  fructification 
be  striking,  and  sufficiently  constant  in  all  the  um¬ 
bellate  plants,  it  is  not  that  which  constitutes  file 
character  of  the  tribe.  This  is  taken  from  the 
structure  of  the  flower  itself,  which  must  therefore 
be  described.  The  greater  number  of  plants,  as  the 
pink  for  instance,  or  jasmine,  rosemary,  sage,  bo- 
rage,  primrose,  plumb,  cherry,  all  the  ringent,  cru¬ 
ciform  and  papilionaceous  tribes,  all  the  compound 
flowers,  &c.  &c.  have  the  germ  inclosed  within  the 
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fiower;  these  are  called  inferior  flowers,  as  inclos- 
ing  or  being  below  the  germ.  Many  however  have 
the  germ  placed  below  the  flower,  as  in  the  rose, 
scabions,  honeysuckle,  currant,  gooseberry,  elder, 
pear,  snow-drop,  narcissus,  hawthorn,  apple,  &c. 
&c.;  for  in  the  rose,  the  hip  which  is  the  fruit  of  it, 
is  that  green  tumid  body  which  you  see  under  the 
calyx,  and  this  with  the  corol  crowns  the  germ, 
and  does  not  envelop  it,  as  in  the  former  case; 
such  are  called  superior  flowers,  as  being  above  the 
germ.  The  umbellate  plants  have  a  superior  flower. 
The  coral  has  five  petals,  called  regular,  though 
frequently  the  two  outermost  petals  of  the  flowers 
at  the  extremity  of  the  umbel  are  larger  than  the 
th  ree  others.  The  form  of  these  petals  varies  in 
the  different  genera,  but  it  is  usually  cordate  or 
heart-shaped  ;  they  are  very  narrow  next  the  germ, 
but  gradually  widen  towards  the  end,  which  is 
emarginate,  or  slightly  notched;  or  else  they  finish 
in  a  point,  which  being  folded  back,  gives  the  petal 
the  air  of  being  emarginate.” 

c(  Between  each  petal  is  a  stamen,  and  the  anther 
generally  standing  out  beyond  the  corol ;  the  five 
stamens  are  more  visible  than  the  five  petals.  I 
make  no  mention  here  of  the  calyx  ;  because  it  ig 
not  very  distinct  in  the  umbellate  plants.  From  the 
centre  of  the  flower  arise  two  stiles  each  furnished 
with  its  stigma  and  sufficiently  apparent ;  these  are 
persistent,  or  continue  after  the  petals  and  stamens 
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fall  off,  to  crown  the  fruit.  The  most  usual  figure 
of  this  fruit  is  an  oblong  oval ;  when  ripe  it  opens  in 
the  middle,  and  is  divided  into  two  naked  seeds  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  pedicle,  which  with  an  art  that  merits 
our  admiration,  divides  into  two,  as  well  as  the 
fruit,  and  keeps  the  seed  separately  suspended  till 
they  fall.  All  these  proportions  vary  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  genera,  but  this  is  the  most  common  order.  It 
requires  a  very  attentive  eye  to  distinguish  accu¬ 
rately  objects  so  minute  without  a  glass;  but  they 
are  so  deserving  of  attention,  that  we  cannot  regret 
the  trouble  of  it.  This  then  is  the  proper  character 
of  the  umbellate  tribe.  A  superior  corol  of  five 
petals,  five  stamens,  two  styles,  upon  a  naked  fruit, 
composed  of  two  seeds  growing  together. — Whene¬ 
ver  you  find  these  characters  united  in  one  fructifi¬ 
cation,  be  sure  that  the  plant  is  of  this  tribe,  even 
though  in  other  respects  it  should  have  nothing  in 
its  arrangement  of  the  order  before  laid  down. — In 
their  outward  appearance  the  elder  and  umbellate 
flowers  correspond,  although  in  fact  the  elder  is  no 
umbellate  plant.  The  elder  instead  of  five  petals, 
has  a  corol  indeed  divided  into  five  parts,  but  all 
of  one  piece.  Now  the  fiow'ers  of  umbellate  plants 
are  not  monopetalous.  Again  the  eider  has  five 
stamens,  but  I  see  no  styles,  and  I  more  frequently 
see  three  stigmas  than  two,  and  oftener  three  seeds 
than  two;  Now  the  umbellate  plants  have  never 
more  or  less  than  two  stigmas,  and  two  seeds  to 
each  flower.  Lastly  the  fruit  of  the  elder  is  a  soft 
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berry,  and  that  of  the  umbellate  tribe  dry  and  na¬ 
ked.  The  elder  then  is  not  an  umbellate  plant. 

icThe  umbelliferous  tribe  is  numerous  and  so 
natural,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
genera ;  they  are  relations,  whom  we  very  often 
take  for  each  other,  on  account  of  their  great  re¬ 
semblance.  The  focus  of  the  rays  both  in  the  larger 
or  universal,  and  in  the  smaller  or  partial  umbels, 
is  not  always  naked;  it  is  sometimes  surrounded 
with  small  leaves.  This  set  of  small  leaves  or  foli- 
oles  is  called  involucrum.  When  it  is  placed  at 
the  origin  of  the  universal  umbel,  it  is  named  the 
universal  involucrum ;  and  when  at  the  origin  of 
the  partial  umbel,  it  is  named  the  partial  involu¬ 
crum. 5>  u  The  same  by  some  authors  go  under  the 
name  of  the  fence  and  fencelet,”  <c  This  gives  rise 
to  three  sections  of  umbellate  plants ;  viz.  I.  those 
which  have  both  involucrums  ;  2.  those  which  have 
partial  involucrums  only;  3.  and  those  which  have 
neither.  There  seems  a  fourth  division  want¬ 
ing  of  those  which  have  an  universal  involucrum 
only;  but  there  is  no  genus  which  is  constantly  so. 
The  flowers  of  most  of  the  umbellate  tribe  are 
white,  as  the  carrot,  chervil,  parsley,  hemlock, 
fools-parsley,  angelica,  cow-parsnip,  water-pars¬ 
nip,  burnet-saxifrage,  pignuts,  cowweed,  &c.  &c. 
Some,  as  fennel,  dill,  parsnip,  have  yellow  flowers; 
there  are  some  few  with  reddish  flowers,  but  none 
of  any  other  colour.” 
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Of  the  Tribe  of  Compound  Flowers. 

Ci  Take  one  of  those  little  flowers,  which  cover 
all  the  pastures,  and  which  every  ©ne  knows  by  the 
name  of  daisy.  Look  at  it  well,  for  by  its  appear-* 
ance,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  surprised,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  this  flower,  which  is  so  small  and  delicate, 
is  really  Composed  of  between  two  or  three  hundred 
other  flowers,  all  of  them  perfect;  that  is,  having 
each  its  corol,  germ,  pointal,  stamens  and  seed ; 
In  a  word,  as  perfect  in  its  species  as  a  flower  of 
the  hyacinth,  or  lily.  Every  one  of  those  leaver 
which  are  white  above,  and  red  underneath,  and 
form  a  kind  of  crown  round  the  flower,  appearing 
to  be  nothing  more  than  little  petals,  are  in  reality 
so  many  true  flowers ;  and  every  one  of  those  tiny 
yellow  things  also,  which  you  see  in  the  centre,  and 
which  at  first  you  have  perhaps  taken  for  nothing 
but  stamens,  are  real  flowers.  If  your  fingers  are 
already  exercised  in  botanical  dissections,  and  you 
are  armed  with  a  good  glass  and  plenty  of  patience, 
you  might  convince  yourself  of  this.  However,  to 
put  you  at  least  in  the  way,  pull  out  one  of  the 
white  leaves  from  the  flower;  you  will  think  at 
first  that  it  is  flat  from  one  end  to  the  other;  but 
look  carefully  at  the  end  by  which  it  was  fastened 
to  the  flower,  and  you  will  see  that  this  end  is  not 
flat,  but  round  and  hollow  in  form  of  a  tube,  and 
that  a  little  thread  ending  in  two  horns  issues  from 
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the  tube  ;  tills  thread  is  the  forked  style  of  the  flow¬ 
er,  which  as  you  now  see,  is  flat  only  at  top.  Now 
look  at  those  little  yellow  things  rn  the  middle  of 
the  flower,  and  which  as  I  have  told  you  are  all  so 
many  flowers  ;  if  the  flower  is  sufficiently  advanced, 
you  will  see  several  of  them  open  in  the  middle  and 
even  cut  into  several  parts.  These  are  monopeta- 
lous  corols  which  expand,  and  a  glass  will  easily 
discover  in  them  the  pointal,  and  even  the  anthers, 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Commonly  the  yel¬ 
low  florets  towards  the  centre  are  stiil  rounded  and 
closed.  These  however  are  flowers  like  the  others, 
but  not  yet  open;  for  they  expand  successively, 
from  the  edge  inwards.  You  will  perceive  that  all 
these  little  flowers  are  pressed  and  inclosed  in  a 
calyx,  which  is  common  to  them  ail.  In  consider¬ 
ing  then  the  whole  daisy  as  one  flower,  we  give  it  a 
very  significant  name,  when  we  call  it  a  compound 
flower.  Now  there  are  many  genera  and  species 
of  flowers  formed  like  the  daisy,  of  an  assemblage 
of  other  smaller  flowers,  contained  in  a  common 
calyx.  This  is  what  constitutes  the  tribe  of  com¬ 
pound  flowers.  Let  us  begin  by  avoiding  all  am¬ 
biguity  with  regard  to  the  word  flower,  which  we 
may  do  in  the  present  case  by  restraining  it  to  the 
compound  flower;  and  giving  the  name  of  floscules 
or  florets  to  the  little  component  flowers ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  this  verbal  precision,  let  us  not  forget,  that 
each  of  these  florets  is  a  genuine  flower.  You  have 
observed  two  sorts  of  florets  in  the  daisy,  the  yei« 
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low  ones,  which  occupy  the  middle  or  disk  of  the 
flower,  and  the  little  white  tongues  or  straps  which 
surround  them.  We  shall  give  to  the  first  the 
name  of  florets,  and  to  distinguish  the  secohd,  we 
shall  call  them  semi-florets,  or  as  Linnaeus  terms 
them  ligulate  flowers,  from  ligula  a  strap ;  for  in 
reality  they  have  a  little  the  air  of  monopetalous 
flowers  gnawed  oil'  on  one  side,  and  having  scarcely 
half  the  corol  remaining.  These  two  sorts  of  flo- 
rets  are  combined  in  the  compound  flowers  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  divide  the  whole  tribe  into  three 
sections,  very  distinct  from  each  other.  The  first; 
section  consists  of  those  which  are  entirely  com¬ 
posed  of  semiflorets,  both  in  the  middle  and  circum¬ 
ference  ;  these  are  called  semiflosculous  flowers, 
and  the  whole  is  always  of  one  colour,  which  is 
generally  yellow.  Such  is  the  common  dandelion, 
the  lettuce  and  sow-thistle;  the  succory  and  endive 
which  have  blue  flowers,  the  scorzonera,  salsafy, 
&c.  &c.  The  second  section  comprehends  the  flos- 
culous  flowers,  or  such  as  are  composed  of  florets 
only;  these  are  also  commonly  of  one  colour;  as 
burdock,  wormwood,  mugwort,  thistles  and  arti¬ 
choke,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  them ;  it  is  the  calyx 
of  this  that  we  suck,  and  the  receptacle  that  we  eat, 
'whilst  it  is  yet  young,  before  the  flower  opens,  or 
is  even  formed.  The  choke,  which  we  take  out  of 
the  middle  is  an  assemblage  of  florets,  which  are 
beginning  to  be  formed,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other,  by  long  hairs  fixed  in  the  receptacle.—; 
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The  third  section  is  of  all  flowers,  composed  of  both 
these.  They  are  always  so  arranged,  that  the  flo- 
rets  occupy  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  the  semL 
florets  the  circumference,  as  you  have  seen  in  the 
daisy.  The  flowers  of  this  section  are  called  radiate. 
Botanists  have  given  the  name  of  ray,  to  the  set  of 
semiflorets  which  compose  the  circumference ;  and 
of  disk  to  the  area  or  centre  of  the  flower  occupied 
by  the  florets.  In  the  radiate  flowers,  the  disk  is 
often  of  one  colour  and  the  ray  of  another;  there 
are  genera  and  species  however  in  which  both  are 
alike. — Let  us  endeavour  now  to  fix  in  your  mind 
an  idea  of  a  compound  flower.  The  common  clo¬ 
ver,  the  flower  of  which  is  purple,  if  you  should  take 
one  in  hand,  seeing  so  many  little  flowers  assembled, 
you  might  be  tempted  to  take  the  whole  for  a  com¬ 
pound  flower,  you  would  however  be  mistaken. — 
The  flower  of  the  clover,  indeed,  or  rather  the  group 
of  flowers,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  but 
one  flower,  seems  at  first  to  be  placed  upon  a  sort 
of  calyx  ;  but  remove  this  pretended  calyx  a  little, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
flower,  but  that  it  is  fastened  below  it  to  the  pedicle 
that  supports  it.  This  then  is  a  calyx  only  in  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  in  reality  it  belongs  to  the  foliage, 
not  to  the  flower;  and  this  supposed  compound 
flower  is  only  an  assemblage  of  very  small  legumi¬ 
nous  or  papilionaceous  flowers,  each  of  which,  has 
its  distinct  calyx,  and  they  have  nothing  common  to 
them  but  their  being  fastened  to  the  same  pedicle. — • 
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Vulgarly  all  tins  is  taken  for  one  flower,  it  is  a  false 
idea  however,  or  if  we  must  look  upon  it  as  such. 
We  must  not  at  least  call  it  a  compound  flower,  but 
an  aggregate  or  capitate  flower,  or  a  head  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  these  terms  are  sometimes  so  applied  by 
Botanical  writers.  This  is  the  most  simple  and  na¬ 
tural  notion  I  can  give  you  of  this  numerous  class 
of  compound  flowers,  and  the  three  sections  into 
which  it  is  subdivided.  I  now  come  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  fructifications  particular  to  this  class,  and 
this  perhaps  wilt  bring  us  to  determine  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  it  with  more  precision.  The  most  essential 
part  of  a  compound  flower  is  the  receptacle,  upon 
which  are  placed,  first  the  florets  and  semiflorets, 
and  then  the  seeds  which  succeed  them.  This  recep¬ 
tacle  which  forms  a  disk  of  some  extent,  makes  the 
centre  of  the  calyx,  as  you  may  see  in  the  dandelion, 
which  we  will  here  take  as  an  instance.  The  calyx 
in  this  tribe  is  commonly  divided  into  several  parts 
down  to  the  base,  that  it  may  close,  open  again  and 
turn  back,  as  it  does  during  the  progress  of  the 
fructification,  without  being  torn.  The  calyx  of 
the  dandelion  is  formed  of  two  rows  of  folioles  in¬ 
serted  into  each  other,  and  the  folioles  of  the  outer 
row  turn  back  and  curl  downwards  towards  the  pe* 
dicle,  whilst  the  folioles  of  the  inner  row  continue 
straight,  to  surround  and  hold  in  the  semiflorets 
composing  the  flower.  One  of  the  most  common 
forms  also  of  the  Calyx  in  this  class  is  the  imbricate, 
or  that  which  is  made  up  of  several  rows  of  folioles 
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iymg  upon  each  other,  like  tiles  on  a  roof.  The 
artichoke,  bine  bottle,  knapweeds,  and  scorzone- 
ras,  may  serve  as  instances  of  imbricated  calyxes. 
The  florets  and  semiflorets  inclosed  within  the  ca¬ 
lyx  are  placed  very  thick  upon  the  disk  (or  to  the 
w  hole  surface  of  the  receptacle  In  which  all  the  flo¬ 
rets  and  semiflorets  are  fixed,  for  this  also  has  got 
the  name  of  disk)  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx  or  the 
checks  upon  a  chess  board.  We  will  now-  go  on  to 
the  structure  of  florets  and  semiflorets,  beginning 
with  the  former.  A  floret  is  a  monopetalous  flower, 
commonly  regular,  with  the  corol  divided  at  top 
into  four  or  five  parts.  The  five  filaments  of  the 
stamens  are  fastened  to  the  tube  of  this  corol;  they 
are  united  at  top  into  a  little  round  tube,  which  sur* 
rounds  the  pointal,  and  this  tube  is  the  five  anthers 
united  circularly  into  one  body..  This  union  of  the 
anthers,  according  to  modern  Botanists,  forms  the 
essential  character  of  compound  flowers,  and  be* 
longs  to  their  florets  only,  exclusively  of  all  others* 
If  therefore  you  find  several  flowers  upon  the  same 
disk,  as  in  the  scabionses  and  teasels ;  unless  the 
anthers  are  united  in  a  tube  round  the  pointal,  and 
the  corol  stands  upon  one  naked  seed,  such  flowers 
are  not  florets,  nor  do  they  form  a  compound  flower; 
on  the  contrary  whenever  you  find  in  a  single  flower,, 
the  anthers  thus  united,  and  a  superior  corol  on  a 
single  seed,  this  flower,  though  sole,  is  a  genuine 
floret,  and  belongs  to  the  compound  tribe ;  for  it  is 
better  thus  to  take  the  character  from  a  precise 
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itructure,  than  from  a  deceitful  appearance.  The 
pointal  has  the  style  generally  longer  than  the  floret, 
above  which  it  rises  through  the  tube  formed  by  the 
anthers.  It  is  most  frequently  terminated  at  top  by 
a  forked  stigiha,  the  two  curling  horns  of  which  are 
very  visible.  The  pointal  does  not  rest  upon  the 
receptacle  any  more  than  the  floret,  but  both  upon 
the  germ,  which  serves  them  as  a  base,  and  grows  and 
lengthens  as  the  floret  withers,  becoming  in  time  a 
longish  seed,  remaining  fastened  to  the  receptacle 
till  it  is  ripe.  Then  it  falls,  if  it  be  naked ;  or  the 
wind  wafts  it  to  a  distance,  if  it  be  crowned  with  an 
egret  of  feathers  or  hairs ;  and  the  receptacle  re¬ 
mains  quite  naked  in  some  genera,  but  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  scales  or  hairs  in  others.  The  structure 
of  the  semiflorets  is  like  that  of  the  florets  ;  the  sta¬ 
mens,  the  pointal,  and  the  seed  are  arranged  almost 
in  the  same  manner;  only  in  the  radiate  flowers 
there  are  many  genera  wherein  the  semiflorets  of  the 
ray  are  apt  to  be  abortive,  either  because  they  have 
no  stamens,  or  because  those  which  they  have  are 
barren;  in  such  cases  the  flower,  seedk  only  by 
the  florets  in  the  middle;  e.  g.  sunflower.  In  the 
whole  class,  the  seed  is  always  sessile,  that  is,  it 
bears  immediately  upon  the  receptacle  without  any 
intermediate  pedicle.  But  there  are  seeds  in  which 
the  down  or  egret  which  crowns  them  is  sessile,  and 
others  in  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  seed  by  a  pedi¬ 
cle.  The  use  of  this  down  is  to  spread  the  seeds 
about  to  a  distance,  by  giving  the  air  more  hold  upon 
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them.  To  these  irregular  imperfect  descriptions,  I 
should  add,  that  the  calyx  has  generally  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  opening  when  the  flower  expands,  of  closing 
»  when  the  florets  fall  off,  in  order  to  confine  the 
young  seed,  and  to  prevent  it  from  falling  before 
it  is  ripe,  and  lastly  of  opening  again  and  turning 
quite  back  to  give  a  larger  area  to  the  seeds  which 
increase  in  size  as  they  grow  ripe.  You  must  have 
often  seen  the  dandelion  in  this  state,  when  children 
gather  it,  to  blow'  off  the  down  that  forms  a  ball 
round  the  reverted  calyx.  To  understand  this  class 
well,  you  must  follow  the  flowers  from  before  their 
expansion  to  the  full  maturity  of  their  fruit,  and  in 
this  succession  you  will  see  transformations  and  a 
chain  of  wonders,  which  will  keep  every  sensible 
mind  that  observes  them,  in  a  continual  admiration. 
One  flower  proper  for  these  observations  is  the  sun¬ 
flower,  which  is  radiate;  as  are  also  oxeye,  Chinese 
aster,  and  many  others  which  are  the  ornament  of 
the  borders  in  autumn.  There  are  thistles  for  the 
flosculous,  and  scorzonera  and  dandelion  for  the 
semiflosculous.  All  these  are  large  enough  to  be 
dissected,  and  studied  with  the  naked  eye.” 

Of  the  Component  Parts  of  a  Plant. 

Ci  A  perfect  plant  is  composed  of  a  root,  of  a  stem 
with  its  branches,  of  leaves,  flower,  and  fruit;  for 
in  Botany,  by  fruit,  in  herbs  as  well  as  in  trees,  we 
understand  the  whole  fabric  of  the  seed.  In  the 
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flower  nature  has  inclosed  the  summary  of  her 
work;  by  this  she  perpetuates  it,  and  this  also  is 
commonly  the  most  brilliant  of  all  parts  of  the  ve¬ 
getable;  and  always  least  liable  to  variations,,  ” 

Of  the  Characters  of  Plants . 

(i  The  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  into  classes; 
orders;  genera;  species,  and  varieties.  ” 

££  Classes  are  the  first  division  of  plants;  their 
characters  are  established  on  some  part  or  parts  of 
the  fructification;  as  by  Caesalpinus  on  the  fruit; 
by  Ray  on  the  corolla  and  the  fruit;  by  Tournefort 
m  the  corolla;  and  by  Linnaeus  on  the  stamens.  ” 

££  Orders  are  the  subdivisions  of  classes. ” 

<£  A  genus  is  an  assemblage  of  species,  nearly 
similar  in  all  the  parts  of  fructification.” 

64  Species  are  the  different  forms  of  plants,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  created.  ” 

££  Varieties  are  the  incidental  differences  in  plants, 
produced  from  seed  of  the  same  species,  caused  by 
rhe  difference  of  climate,  situation?  or  soil.” 
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Of  the  System  of  Linnaeus, 

All  known  plants  are  divided  by  the  Linnasan 
classification  into  24  classes;  the  construction  and 
distribution  of  the  mode  of  arrangement  are  princi¬ 
pally  established  upon,  and  regulated  by  the  stamina 
or  stamens,  and  the  pistilla  or  poiutals. 


The  following  are  the  Titles  and  Charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Classes  and  Orders, 


Class  I.  Monandria 


Flowers  with  1  sta- 


Order  1.  Monogyuia 
2.  Digynia 


men 

1  pointal 

2  pointals 


Class  II.  Diandria 


FI  owers  with  2  sta"’ 


mens 


Order  1.  Monogyuia 


1  pointal 

2  pointals 

3  pointals 


2.  Digynia 

3.  Trigynia 


Class  III.  Triandria 


Flowers  with  3  sta- 


Order  1.  Monogynia 


2.  Digynia 

3.  Trigynia 


mens 

1  pointal 

2  pointals 

3  pointals 
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Class  IV.  Tetr  andria  Flowers  with  4  sta 


Order  3.  Monogynia 

2.  Digynia 

3.  Tetragynia 

mens,  equal  in 
length.* 

1  pointal 

2  pointals 

4  pointals 

Class  V.  Pentandria 

Flowers  with  5  sta« 

Order  1.  Monogynia 

2.  Digynia 

3.  Trigynia 

4.  Tetragynia 

5.  Pentagynia 

6.  Poiygynia 

mens. 

1  pointal 

2  pointals 

3  pointals 

4  pointals 

5  pointals 

Many  pointals 

Class  VI.  XIexandria 

Flowers  with  6  sta¬ 

Order  1.  Monogynia 

2.  Digynia 

3.  Trigynia 

4.  Tetragynia 

5.  Poiygynia 

mens,  equal  in 
length. f 

1  pointal 

2  pointals 

3  pointals 

4  pointals 

Many  pointals 

Class  VII.  Heptandria 

Flowers  with  7  sta¬ 

Order  1.  Monogynia 

2.  Digynia 

mens. 

1  pointal 

2  pointals 

*  See  Class  Didynamia.  f  See  Class  Tetradynamia. 
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Order  3.  Tiigynia 

4.  Heptagynia 

3  pointals 

7  pointals 

Class  VIII.  Octandria 

Flowers  with  8  sta¬ 

Order  1.  Monogynia 

2.  Digynia 

3.  Trigynla 

4.  Tetragynia 

mens. 

1  pointal 

2  pointals 

3  pointals 

4  pointals 

Class  IX,  Enneandria 

Flowers  with  9  sta¬ 

Order  1.  Monogynia 

2.  Trigynia 

3.  Hexagynia 

• 

mens. 

1  pointal 

3  pointals 

6  pointals 

Class  X.  Decandria 

Flowers  with  10 

. 

stamens. 

Order  1.  Monogynia 

2.  Digynia 

3.  Trigynia 

4.  Pentagynia 

5.  Decagynia 

1  pointal 

2  pointals 

3  pointals 

5  pointals 

10  pointals 

OBSs 

No  plants  have  been  pet  found  'with  eleven 
stamens ,  which  is  the  reason  no  class  has  been 
allotted  to  that  number 


*  See  Order  6th  of  the  Monadelphia  Class,  whcih  appears 
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Class  XT.  Dodecandria 


Order  1.  Mooogynia 

2.  Bigynia 

3.  Trigynia 

4.  Pentagynia 

5.  Octagynia 

6.  Dodecagynia 

Class  XII.  Icosandria 


Order  1.  Monogynia 

2.  Digynia 

3.  Trigynia 

4.  Pentagynia 

5.  Polygynia 


stamens,  inclusive, 
fixed  to  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  or  the  base 
or  seat  on  which  the 
other  parts  of  fruc¬ 
tification  are  fixed. 

1  pointal 

2  pointals 

3  pointals 

5  pointals 

8  pointals 

12  pointals 

Flowers  with  s<a- 
mens,  20  or  more ; 
inserted  in  the  ca¬ 
lyx  or  corol. 

1  pointal 

2  pointals 

3  pointals 

5  pointals 

M any  pointals 


in  part  to  contradict  this  observation  ;  at  least  it  clearly  shews 
the  propriety,  if  not  necessity  of  introducing  Endecandria  as  a 
distinct  Class;  thus,  “Class  XI.  Endecandria”  “JNo  plant 
is  yet  discovered  with  eleven  stamens.”  Surely  it  is  not  beyond 
a  possibility,  that  some  time  or  other  a  plant  may  be  found  to 
fill  up  this  Class;  at  any  rate,  if  it  was  inserted,  there  would 
4>e  then  no  break  in  the  numbering  of  the  Classes.  See  hote  2. 
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Class  XIII.  Polyandria 


Order  1.  Monogynia 

2.  Digynia 

3.  Trigynia 

4.  Tetragynia 

5.  Pentagynia 

6.  Ili’xagynia 

7.  Polygynia 


Flowers  with  many 
stamens  inserted  in 
the  receptacle,  or 
the  base  or  seat 
on  which  the  other 
parts  of  fructifica¬ 
tion  are  placed. 

1  pointai 

2  pointals 

3  pointals 

4  pointals 

5  pointals 

6  pointals 

Many  pointals 


OBSm 

The  number  of  stamens  is  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  11  th  class. 


Class  XIV.  Didyn  A  MI  A 


Order  1.  Gymnospermia 


Order  2.  Angiospermia 


Flowers  with  4  sta¬ 
mens,  2  of  which 
are  longer  than  the 
other  2.* 

Seeds  naked,  or  with¬ 
out  a  pericarpium 
or  seed-vessel. 

Seeds  covered,  or  in 
a  pericarpium  or 
seed-vessel. 


*  See  Class  Tetrandria. 
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Class  XV.  Tetr  Adynamia 


Order  1.  Siliculosa 

2.  Siliquosa 

Class  XVI.  Monadelphia 

Order  1.  Triandria 

2.  Pentandria 

3.  Octandria 

4.  Enneandria 

5.  Decandria 

6.  Endecandria 

7.  Dodecandria 

8.  Polyandria 

Class  XVII.  Diadelphia 

Order  1.  Pentandria 

2.  Hexandria 

3.  Octandria 

4.  Decandria 

Class  XVIII.  Polyadel- 

phia 

Order  1.  Pentandria 
*  Sec  Class  Hexandria,  t 


Flowers  with  6  sta¬ 
mens,  4 longer  than 
the  other  2.* 
a  short  pod 
a  long  pod 

Flowers  with  sta¬ 
mens  united  in  1 
set. 

3  stamens  in  1  set 
5  stamens  in  1  set 

8  stamens  in  1  set 

9  stamens  in  1  set 

10  stamens  in  1  set 

1 1  stamens  in  1  setf 

12  stamens  in  1  set 
Many  stamens  in  1  set 

Flowers  with  stamens 
united  in  2  sets. 

5  stamens  in  2  sets 

6  stamens  in  2  sets 
8  stamens  in  2  sets 
10  stamens  in  2  sets 

Flowfers  with  stamens 
united  in  many  sets. 
5  stamens  in  many 
sets. 

See  obs,  before  Class  XI. 


/ 
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Order  2.  Dodecandria 

3.  Icosandria 

4.  Polyandria 


12  stamens  in  many 
sets. 

20  stamens  in  many 
sets. 

Many  stamens  in  ma¬ 
ny  sets. 


Class  XIX.  Syng-enesia  Anthers  united  in  a 

cylinder. 

Order  1.  Polygamia  sequa-  Flower  compound  ; 

lis  all  the  florets  with 

stamens  and  point- 
als. 

Order  2.  Polygamia  super-  Flower  compound  ; 

flua  the  florets  of  the 

disk  or  centre  with 
stamens  and  point- 
al ;  those  of  the 
ray  or  circumfe¬ 
rence  only  with  a 
pointal. 

Order  3.  Polygamia  frus-  Flower  compound ; 

tranea  the  florets  of  the 

disk  or  centre  with 
stamens  and  poin¬ 
tal  ;  those  of  the 
ray  are  imperfect 
and  do  not  bear 


seed. 


& 
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Order  4.  Polygamia  neces- 
saria 


Order  5.  Polygamia  segre¬ 
gate 


« 


Order  6.  Monogamia 


Flower  compound ; 
the  florets  of  the 
disk  with  stamens, 
and  an  imperfect 
pointal  and  stigma; 
those  of  the  ray 
with  pointals. 

The  title  of  this  or¬ 
der  signifies  to  be 
separated.  F!owrcr 
compound,  having 
partial  cups  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  calyx,  which 
surround  and  di¬ 
vide  the  florets. 

Flowers  simple 


Class  XX.  G  YNANDRIA 


Order  1.  Dlandria 
2.  Triandria 


Stamens  growing  ei¬ 
ther  on  the  pointal, 
or  on  a  receptacle 
that  stretches  out 
into  the  form  of  a 
style,  and  supports 
both  the  stamens 
and  the  pointal. 

Flowers  with  2  sta¬ 
mens. 

Flowers  with  3  sla* 


mens. 
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Order  3.  Tetrandria 

4.  Pentandria 

5.  Ilexandria 

6.  Octandria 

7.  Decandria 

8.  Dodecaudria 

9.  Polyandria 

Class  XXI.  Moncecia 


Order  1.  Monandria 

2.  Diandria 

3.  Triandria 

4.  Tetrandria 

5.  Pentandria 

6.  Ilexandria 

7.  Heptandria 

8.  Polyandria 

9.  Monadelphia 

10.  Syngenesia 

11.  Gynandria 


Flowers  with  4  sta¬ 
mens 

with  5  stamens 
with  6  stamens 
with  S  stamens 
with  10  stamens 
with  12  stamens 
with  many  stamens 

Flowers  with  stamens 
and  pointals,  in  se- 
pa  rate  blossoms y  on 
the  same  plant. 

Flowers  with  1  sta¬ 
men. 

with  2  stamens 
with  3  stamens 
with  4  stamens 
with  5  stamens 
with  6  stamens 
with  7  stamens 
with  many  stamens 
with  stamens  united 
with  anthers  united 
with  stamens  growing 
out  of  a  kind  of 
style  or  imperfect 
pointal. 
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Class  XXII.  Dicecia 


Order  1.  Monandria 

2.  Diandria 

3.  Triandria 

4.  Tetrandria 

5.  Pentandria 

6.  Hexandria 

7.  Octandria 

8.  Enneandria 

9.  Decandria 

10.  Dodecandria 

11.  Polyandria 

12.  Monadelphia 

13.  Syngenesia 

14.  Gynandria 


Flowers  with  stamens 
and  pointals  on  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  of  the 
same  species 
Flowers  with  1  stamen 
with  2  stamens 
with  3  stamens 
with  4  stamens 
with  5  stamens 
with  6  stamens 
with  8  stamens 
with  9  stamens 
with  10  stamens 
with  12  stamens 
with  many  stamens 
with  stamens  united 
with  anthers  united 
with  stamens  growing 
on  a  kind  of  style 
or  imperfect  pointai 


Class  XXIII,  Polygamia  Flowers  with  stamens 

and  pointals,  and 
also  with  stamens 
or  pointals. 

Order  1.  Monoecia  Flowers  with  stamens 

and  pointals,  and 
also  with  stamens 
or  pointals  on  the 
same  plant. 
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Order  2.  Dioecia  Flowers  as  before,  but 

on  2  distinct  plants. 
3.  Tricecia  Flowers  as  before,  but 

on  3 distinct  plants. 


Class  XXIV.  Cryptoga- 

MIA 


Order  1.  Filices 

2.  Musci 

3.  Algse 

4.  Fungi 


Flowers  either  con¬ 
cealed  within  the 
plant,  or  so  small 
as  not  to  be  percep¬ 
tible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

Ferns 

Mosses 

Flags  or  thongs 
Mushrooms 


A 

BOTANICAL  DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE 

PLANTS, 

CROWING  WILD  IN  THE  MIDLAND  COUNTIES  ; 

AND 

PARTICULARLY  OF  THOSE 

IN  THE 

NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  ALCESTER; 

Situate  nearly  in  52  Degrees  20  Minutes,  North  Latitude,  and 
1  Degree  50  Minutes,  West  Longitude; 

ON  THE  VERY  BORDER  OF  THE  COUNTY,  ON  THE  WORCESTER¬ 
SHIRE  SIDE. 


The  Plants  will  be  arranged  according  to  the  System  of  Linnteus, 
and  to  the  most  improv.ed  natural  Classification. 


Monandria,  TSIonogynia ,  A' phones. 


CLASS-  I. 

Mgnandria.  One  stamen. 

ORDER  I. 

Monogynia.  One  pointal. 

Genus  1. 

A/phanes.  Parsleypiert. 

Nat.  Ord.  Senticosie. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular;  rim  flat,  4  or  8-cleft; 
blossom  none;  seed  one,  egg-shaped,  but  taper¬ 
ing  to  a  point. 


Species , 

1.  A'phanes  arven'sis . V.  S.  1 

Parsleypiert. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  3-lobed ;  lobes  with  2  or  3  clefts. 
Withering* s  Bot .  Arr.  vol.  2.  p.  4.  4th  edition, 

Syn.  Alchemilla  A'phanes.  English  Botany ,  tab, 
1011.  Abbot,  Fl.  Bedford.  124. 


tvignandria.  digynia.  calli'triche.  49 


Cornfields  and  dry  gravelly  lands.  May,  August. 
Common.  P. 


ORDER  II. 

Digynia.  Two  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Call^triche.  Starwort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Iloleraceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  none*  petals  two ;  capsule  2-celled* 
four  seeds. 


Species. 

2.  Calli'triche  ver'na  .  .  .  .  .  .  Y.  S.  !. 

Vernal  Starwort. 

§p.  Ch.  Upper  leaves  oval;  stamen  and  pointals 
in  separate  flowers.  With.  Bot .  Arr.  p .  5.  E. 

B.  722. 

Ditches.  April.  Common;  A. 

3.  Calli'triche  autumna'lis  ...  V.  S.  2. 
Autumnal  Starwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  All  the  leaves  strap-shaped,  cloven  at  the 
end;  stamen  and  pointals  in  the  same  flower. 
With.  Bot.  Arr.  p.  6.  E.  B.  722, 

Ditches.  September.  Common.  A. 

H 
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50  DIANDK.IA*  MONOGYNIA.  LIGUS  XEUM. 


CLASS  II. 

Diandria.  Two  stamens, 

ORDER  I. 

Monggynia.  One  pointaL 
Germs  1. 

Ligus^trum.  Privet. 

Nat.  Ord.  Sepiarise. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  4-cleft;  berry  4  seeds. 

Species . 

4.  Ligus^trum  vulga/re . V.  S.  1. 

Common  Privet* 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  egg-shaped;  blunt;  panicle  with 
3  divisions.  With.  8.  E.  B.  764. 

Woods.,  hedges.  Common.  June.  S. 

Genus  2. 

Verona  ca.  Speedwell. 

Nat.  Ord.  Personatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  with  a  border  of  4  divisions? 
lower  segment  narrowest  capsule  of  2  divisions. 

Species . 

4 

5.  VeronVca  Chama/drys  .  .  .  #  V.  S.  1. 

Germander  Speedwell. 
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diandria.  monogynia.  veronica. 


Sp.  Cii.  Bunches  lateral  ;  leaves  ovate,  sitting, 
wrinkled,  toothed,  stem  hairy  on  two  sides. 
With.  Bota  Arr .  p.  15.  Sowerby's  E.  B.  623. 

Pastures,  sides  of  hedges.  Common.  May.  P. 

OBS. 

The  most  beautiful  of  the  British  species. 

* 

6.  V eronBca  officina'lis . V.  S.  2. 

Common  Speedwell. 

Sp.  Cii.  Spikes  on  lateral  fruit-stalks;  leaves  op¬ 
posite;  stem  trailing.  With .  12.  E.  B.  765. 
Sandy  banks.  Heaths.  Rare.  June.  P. 

Astwood  Bank,  Worcesters.  Dunnington,  Cough- 
ton,  Warwickshire. 

7.  Veronf'ca  Beccabgn/ga  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Brooklime  Speedwell. 

Sp.  Ch.  Bunches  lateral :  leaves  flat,  ovate,  stem 
creeping.  With.  14.  E.  B.  655. 

Ditches  and  rivulets.  Common.  June.  P. 

8.  VergnBca  Anagai/lis . V,  S.  4. 

Water  Speedwell. 

Sp.  Ch.  Bunches  lateral ;  leaves  spear-shaped,  ser¬ 
rated;  stem  upright.  With.  14.  E.  B.  781. 

Ditches.  Common.  July.  P. 


DlANBRlA.  MCWOGYNIA.  VERONICA." 
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OBS . 

A  tall  and  rather  shewy  plant* 

9.  Veronica  agres'tis . ,  .  V.  S.  5. 

Garden  Speedwell. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  single;  leaves  heart-shaped,  jag¬ 
ged.  on  leaf-stalks,  shorter  than  the  fruit-stalks. 
With.  16.  E,  B.  783. 

Gardens  and  fields.  Common.  May,  and  as  early 
as  March.  A. 

10.  VERONICA  HEDERiEFO/LlA  .  .  .  .  Y.  S  6. 

Ivy-leaved  Speedwell. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  single;  leaves  heart-shaped,  flat, 
5-lobed.  With*  16.  E.  B .  784. 

Gardens,  fallow-fields.  Common.  April.  A. 

# 

11.  YeronFca  serpyllifo/lia  .  .  .  V.  S.  7. 

Smooth  Speedwell.  Paul’s  Betony. 

Sp.  Ch.  Bunch  of  flowers  terminal,  resembling  a 
Spike;  leaves  ovate,  smooth,  scolloped.  With . 
13.  E.  B.  3  075. 

Moist  meadows  and  pastures,  not  uncommon. 
May.  P. 

12.  V eronFca  scutella^ta  .  i  .  .  Y.  S.  8. 

Narrow-leaved  Speedwell. 

Sp.  Ch.  Bunches  lateral,  thinly  set  with  flowers. 


diAndria.  monogtnia.  circ^a; 
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•wide  spreading,  alternate ;  little  fruit  stalks  pen-* 
dent;  leaves  very  entire,  strap-shaped.  With . 
15.  E.  B.  782. 

Turfy  bogs  and  marshy  places.  July;  Rare.  P. 
Shelfield.  Coleskill  Bog. 


13.  YeRONi'cA  MONTA  NA  .....  V.  S.  9. 
Mountain  Speedwell. 

Sp;  Ch.  Bunches  lateral,  with  few  flowers;  cups 
hairy;  leaves  ovate,  wrinkled;  scolloped  on  leaf¬ 
stalks;  stem  limber.  With.  15.  E.  B.  7 66. 

Woods  and  hedges.  May.  Very  rare;  P. 

In  a  moist  woody  place,  near  Hord’s  Park,  Salop. 

14.  Veroni'ca  triphyi/los  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  10; 

Tritid  Speedwell. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  single ;  leaves  with  Anger-like 
divisions ;  fruit-stalks  longer  than  the  calyx. 
With.  16.  Sowerby’ s  E.  B.  tab.  26. 

Sandy  fields.  April,  May.  Not  rare.  A, 


Genus  3. 

Circ^a.  Enchanter’s  Nightshade. 

Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  2  petals  ;  cup  2  leaves,  superi¬ 
or  ;  seed-vessel,  X  or  2  divisions. 


54  diAndria?  monogynia.  utricula'ria. 


Species. 

15.  Circa/a  Lutetia'na  .  .  .  ,  .  V.  S.  1. 

Enchanter’s  Nightshade,  Enchanter’s-wort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  upright;  bunches  of  flowers  many; 
leaves  egg-spear-shaped,  hairy.  With.  9.  E. 
B.  1056; 

Woods,  moist  hedge  bottoms.  Common.  June, 
August;  P; 


16.  Circa/ A  alpi'na  •  . . 2. 

Mountain  Enchanter’s  wort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  prostrate,  supporting  a  single  bunch 
of  flowers  :  leaves  heart-shaped  ;  stem  very  much 
branched,  depressed;  leaves  toothed,  pale,  point¬ 
ed.  With .  9.  E.  B.  1057. 

Rocky  woods.  Very  rare.  July.  P. 

Balsal  Temple.  Springfield.  Rev.  W.  Bree ,  jttn. 
Allesley. 

Woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergavenny,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire.  Common. 


Genus  4. 

Utricula'ria.  Bladderwort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Corydales. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  gaping,  ending  in  a  spur;  cup 
©f  2  leaves,  equal;  capsule  1  cell. 
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Species. 

17.  Utricula'ria  vulgaris  1. 

Common  Bladder  wort.  Greater  Bladdersnout. 

Sp.  Ch.  Nectary  conical,  stalk  with  few  flowers. 
With.  18.  E.  B.  253. 

Ditches  and  stagnant  waters.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Between  Bainton  and  Burford,  Oxfordshire.  Rev. 
W.  S.  Ruff  or  d)  Badseg. 

Genus  5. 

PinguEcula.  Butterworf. 

Nat.  Ord.  Cory  dales. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  gaping,  with  a  spur*  cup  2-dip® 
ped,  5-cleft;  capsule  1-cell. 

/  Species . 

18.  Pingui'cula  vulga'ris  .  .  .  .  V.S.  R 

Common  Butterwort.  Yorkshire  Sanicle. 

Sp.  Ch.  Nectary  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  pe¬ 
tal.  With.  17.  E.  B.  70. 

Bogs.  May.  Rare.  P. 

Upper-side  of  Feckenham  Bog,  Worcestershire. 
Coleshill  Bog.  Western  side  of  Malvern  Hill. 
Bannersley  Pool.  Bree.  Bog  at  Underton,  near 
Bridgnorth.  Dr.  J.  G.  Hall ,  Croft . 


Genus  6. 

V  erbe'na.  Vervain. 


&6  DIANDRIA.  MONOGYNIA.  VERBENA. 


Nat.  Ord.  FersonataB. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  funnel-shaped,  nearly  equal, 
crooked  ;  one  tooth  of  the  cup  lopped ;  seeds  2 
or  4,  naked ;  stamens  2  or  4. 

Species ; 

19.  Verbe'na  officina'lis  .  »  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  vervain.  Simpler ’s  Joy. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spikes  thread-shaped,  panicled ;  leaves 
jagged,  with  many  divisions ;  stem  solitary. 
With.  509.  E.  B.  767.  Woodville ,  218. 

Road  sides,  near  to  towns.  July.  Common.  P. 

GBS. 

I  have  kept  to  Linnceus’s  classification ;  as  the 
specimen  I  met  with ,  had  but  two  stamens.  (See 
Withering ,  and  Woodville* s  Medical  Botany .) 

Genus  7. 

Ly/copus;  Water-horehound. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  of  4  divisions,  one  segment 
notched  at  the  end;  stamens  distant;  seeds  4, 
rounded. 

Species * 

20.  Ly/copus  Europje'us  .  .  .  •  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Water-horehound  $  Gypsie-wort. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  indented  and  serrated.  With.  19. 

E .  B.  1105. 

Banks  of  rivers  and  ditches.  August.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

It  dyes  black.  Travelling  gypsies  stain  their 
faces  with  it.  Withering . 

Genus  8. 

0  Sal'via.  Sage. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillatas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  unequal ;  threads  fixed  trans¬ 
versely  to  a  little  foot-stalk. 

Species . 

21.  Sai/via  verbena'ca . V.  S.  1. 

Vervain  Sage.  Wild  Clary. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  indented,  serrated,  smoothish;  blos¬ 
som  more  slender  than  the  calyx  or  cup.  With . 
20.  E.  B.  154. 

Path-ways  and  road-sides,  not  common,  June.  P. 

Bidford  and  Haslor,  near  the  Churches,  W arwick- 
shire.  By  the  side  of  the  road  at  Harvington, 
leading  to  the  Mill,  Worcestershire, 

ORDER  II. 

Digynia.  Two  pointals. 

This  Order  contains  but  one  Genus. 
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Anthoxan'tiium.  Vernal  Grass. 

Nat.  Qrd.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup,  chaff  of  2  valves,  containing  1  flow¬ 
er  ;  blossom,  a  chaff  of  2  valves,  pointed;  seed 
one. 

Species. 

22.  Anthoxan'thum  odora'tum  .  .  V.S.  1. 

Sweet  Vernal-grass.  m 

Sp.  Ch.  Spike  ovate-oblong,  florets  on  short  fruit- 
stalks,  longer  than  the  beard.  With.  58.  E.  B . 
647. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  May.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

It  has  obtained  the  trivial  name  of  odoratum , 
from  the  sweet  odour  which  it  communicates  to 
hay. 


CLASS  III. 

Triandria.  Three  stamens. 
ORDER  I. 

Monogynia.  One  pointah 
*  Flowers  with  petals. 


TRTANDRIA.  MONOGYNIA.  YALERIA^NA.  59 


Genus  1. 

Valeriana.  Valerian. 

Nat.  Orr.  Aggregatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  none  ;  blossom  gibbous  or  hunch¬ 
ed  at  the  base  on  one  side,  superior;  seed  one. 

Species. 

23.  Valeria'na  digE'ca  ,  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Marsh  Valerian. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  dioecious,  with  3  stamens;  leaves 
winged,  very  entire.  With.  64.  E .  B.  628. 

Moist  meadows  and  marshes.  May.  Not  very 
rare.  P. 

Marshy  ground,  by  Hoo-mill.  Near  Middle-town. 

24.  Valeria'na  officinalis  .  .  .  V.  S.  2, 

Common  Valerian. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  with  3  stamens;  all  the  leaves 
winged.  With.  64.  E.  B.  698.  Woodvitle ,  90, 

Woods.  June.  Not  rare.  P, 

Overs  ley  Wood. 


OBS. 

This  is  the  valerian  of  the  shops ,  and  is  much 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  certainly  a  most  excellent 
antispasmodic.  Cats  are  delighted  with  the  roots. } 
and  rats  are  said  to  be  equally  fond  of  them. 
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TRlANDRlA.  MONOGYNlA.  IRIS. 


25.  Valeriana  Locus/ta  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Corn  salad  Valerian.  Lamb’s-lettuce. 

9 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  with  3  stamens;  stem  forked; 
leaves  strap-shaped.  With.  65.  Ei B.  811. 


Corn«fields?  and  on  hedge-banks.  Common.  A. 


ons . 

The  young  plants  in  spring  are  eaten  as  salad , 
and  as  they  come  early ,  they  are  a  valuable  ac~ 
quisition ;  for  they  are  not  inferior  to  young  let - 
luce. 


Genus  2; 

Iris.  Flag. 

Nat.  Ord.  Ensatae. 

Gen.  Cxi,  Blossoms  with  6  divisions;  petals  alter¬ 
nate,  bent  back;  the  stigmas  resembling  petals. 


Species. 

26.  Iris  Psenda/corus . V.  S.  1. 

Yellow  Iris.  Yellow  Water-flag. 

Sp.  Ch.  Blossoms  not  fringed  ;  inner  petals  smaller 
than  the  stigma;  leaves  sword-shaped.  With .  69. 
E.  B.  578.  Woodville ,  40. 

Banks  of  rivers  and  wet  ditches.  June,  Com¬ 
mon.  Ps 
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trianbria.  monogynia;  sciicf/nus. 


27.  Iris  Fcetidiss/ima  ........  2. 

Stinking  Gladwin.  Stinking  Flag. 

Sp.  Ch.  Blossoms  not  fringed ;  inner  petals  ex¬ 
panding  very  muck;  stem  with  one  angle;  leaves 
sword-shaped.  With.  70.  E ,  B.  696. 

Hedges.  July.  Rare.  F. 

Alne  Hills.  Rev.  W.  S.  Ruff  or  cl: 

**  Flowers  without  petals. 

Genus  3. 

Schce/nus.  Bog-rush. 

Nat.  Ord.  Calamarias. 

Gen.  Ch.  Husks  chaffy,  of  1  valve,  crowded;  blos¬ 
som  none;  seed  1,  roundish,  within  the  husks. 

Species. 

28.  ScHCE/NUS  MARIS/CUS . V.  S.  1. 

Long-rooted  Bog-rush. 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw  round,  smooth,  leaves  prickly  at 
the  edge  and  along  the  back.  With.  79.  E.  B. 
950.  Parkinson ,  1264.  1. 

Marshes,  bogs.  July,  August.  Hare.  P,’ 

obs : 

A  plant  4  or  o  feet  high ,  unhranched ,  with 
leaves  2  feet  long  or  more ,  and  nearly  1  inch  in 
breadth^  en  ding  in  a  sharp  point;  prickles  on  the 
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mid-rib  and  edge ,  short  and  stiff ,  The  whole 
'plant  remarkably  rigid. 

Feckenliam  Bog,  Worcestershire. 

29.  Schcenus  ai/bus  .......  V.  S.  2. 

White-flowered  Bog-rush. 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw  leafy,  nearly  3-cornered;  flowers 
bundled;  leaves  like  bristles.  With.  81.  E.  B. 
985. 

Bogs.  July,  August.  Rare.  P. 

Coleshill  Bog. 


OBS. 

This  is  a  diminutive  plant  compared  with  the 
former. 


Genus  4. 

Cype'rus.  Rush-grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Calamarise. 

Gen.  Cii.  Husks  chaff-like,  tiled  in  2  rows  ;  blos¬ 
som  none;  seed  1.  naked. 

Species. 

30.  Cype'rus  ni'gricans . V.  S.  1. 

Black  Bog-rush-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw  naked;  spikes  egg-shaped,  compress¬ 
ed;  involucrums  2-leaved;  1  valve  long,  awl-sha- 
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TRIANDRIA.  MONOGYNIA  SCIr/pUS. 


ped.  With.  vol.  2.  p.  77.  4 th  edition ,  Syn. 
Sckcenus  nigricans •  E.  B.  1121. 

Bogs.  June,  July.  Common.  P. 

Feckenham  Moors,  Worcestershire.  Coleshill  Bog, 
Warwickshire. 

Genus  5. 

Scir'pus.  Club-rush. 

Nat.  Ord.  Calamariae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Husks  chaffy,  tiled  on  every  side;  blos¬ 
som  none  ;  seed  1,  beardless. 

Species. 

31.  Scir'pus  palus/tris.  .  .  .  •  .  V.  S.  1. 

Marsh  Club-rush. 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw  round,  naked;  spike  terminal  and 
nearly  ovate.  With.  72.  E.  B.  131. 

Banks  of  rivers,  and  wet  meadows.  Common. 
June.  P. 

32.  Scir/pus  lacus'tris  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Tall  Club-rush.  Bull-rush; 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw  round,  naked ;  spikes  ovate,  many 
in  number,  on  fruitstalks  terminating.  With. 
74.  E.  B.  666. 

Rivers,  ditches,  and  standing  waters.  July.  Com¬ 
mon,  P. 
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triandria.  monogynia.  scir 'put. 
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33.  Scir'pus  (lespito'sus  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Dwarf  Club-rush.  Deer’s  hair. 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw  scored,  naked;  spike  2-valved,  ter¬ 
minating,  long  as  the  involuerum;  roots  separated 
by  scales.  With.  73.  E.  B.  1029. 

Turf  bogs  and  dry  heaths.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Bromsgrove  Lickey,  Worcestershire.  Coleshill 
Bog,  Warwickshire. 

34.  Scir/pus  seta/ceus  .  .  .  .  .  »  V.  S.  4. 

Least  Club-rush,  Small  Plymouth-rush  grass. 

Sp.  Ch,  Straw' naked,  bristle  like;  spikes  lateral, 
mostly  single,  sitting  or  on  fruit-stalks;  terminat¬ 
ing  spike  sitting.  With .  76.  E .  B.  1693, 

Wet  sandy  ground.  July,  August.  Rare.  A. 

In  a  dry  pool  at  Cookhill,  Worcestershire. 

35.  Scir/pus  sylvatiTus  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  5. 

W  ood  Club-rush. 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw  3-cornered,  leafy;  umbel  leafy;  fruit- 
stalks  naked,  trebly  compound  ;  spikes  crowded ; 
scales  entire.  With.  76.  E.  B.  919. 

Wet  shady  places.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Oversley  Mill-pond.  King’s  Coughton. 

36.  Scir'pus  marit'imus  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S,  6. 

Salt-marsh  Club-rush, 
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Sp.  Cii.  Straw  3-cornered;  panicle  close,  and  leafy; 
scales  of  the  spikets  3-cleft,  the  middle  segment 
awl-shaped.  With.  77.  E.  B.  542.  Parkin - 
son ,  1266.  6. 

Salt  marshes.  Rare.  August.  P. 

Marshes  and  ditches  about  Badsey.  Rufford . 

OBS. 

The  roots  dried  and  ground  to  powder ,  have 
been  used  instead  of  flour  in  times  of  scarcity . 
There  can  be  no  doubt ,  but  the  presence  of  so  ma¬ 
ny  plants ,  that  are  only  to  be  found  in  salt  marshes , 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea ;  shew  that  there 
must  be  salt  springs ,  at ,  or  near  to  Badsey. 

Genus  6. 

Eric/phohum.  Cotton-grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Calamariae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Husks  chaffy,  tiled  all  round;  blossom 
none;  seed  1,  surrounded  with  very  long  wool- 
like  hairs. 

Species. 

37.  Erio'phorum  polysta'chion  .  .  V.S.  1. 

Many-headed  cotton-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw's  round  ;  leaves  flat;  spikes  on  fruit- 
stalks.  With.  71.  E.  B.  563. 

Bogs.  April.  Not  very  rare.  P. 
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f)G  triAndria.  monogynia.  nAr/i>'tjsw 

Boggy  field  near  Trent’s-lane  turnpike. 

38.  Erio/phorum  vAgina^um  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Single-headed  cotton-grass.  Hare’s-tail. 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw  cylindrical,  sheathed  ;  spike  skinny. 
With,  71.  E.  B.  873. 

Bogs.  February,  April.  Rare.  P. 

Bannersley  Pool.  Coleshiil  Bog.  Bree. 

***  Flowers  grass-like. 

Genus  7. 

NarThjs.  Mat-grass. 

Nat,  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  none  •  blossom  of  2  valves. 

Species. 

39.  Nar7dus  stric'ta  .  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Mat-weed  or  Mat-grass. 

Sp  Ch.  Spike  slender,  straight;  the  florets  point¬ 
ing  in  one  direction.  With.  710.  E.  B.  290. 

Heaths.  June.  Not  very  rare.  P. 

Grows  in  great  plenty  on  Studley  Common.  The 
matted  order  of  the  stems  gives  it  the  trivial  name 
with  much  propriety. 


ORDER  II. 
Digynia.  Two  pointal^ 
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Genus  1. 

Phle/um.  Cat’s-tail. 

N  at.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  2-valves,  sitting,  linear,  truneate, 
with  2  spit-points  at  the  end  •  blossom  inclosed. 

Species. 

40.  PlILE/UM  PR-ATEN^SE  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 
Meadow  Cat’s-tail.  Timothy  Grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spike  cylindrical,  very  long,  fringed;  straw 
upright.  With .  117.  E.  B .  1076. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  July.  Common.  P. 

Genus  2. 

Alopeci/rus.  Fox-tail. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Cii.  Calyx  2  valves;  blossom  1  valve. 

Species. 

41.  Alopeci/rus  praten'sis  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 
Meadow  Fox-tail. 

Sp,  Ch.  Straw  erect,  spiked ;  chaff  woolly;  blos¬ 
soms  awned.  With.  119.  E.  B.  759. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  June.  Common.  P. 

OR, S’. 

The  aim  is  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  valve,  and 
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is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx ,  and  is 
knee-bent. 

42.  Alopeci/rus  genicula'tus  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Jointed  Fox-tail. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spiked  straw,  knee  jointed.  With.  120. 
E.  B .  1250. 

Moist  Meadows,  sides  of  ponds.  June.  Com¬ 
mon.  P. 


43.  Alopecu/rus  a&res'tis  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Field  Fox-tail. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spiked  straw  erect,  husks  smooth,  united 
at  the  base,  With.  119.  E.  B.  848. 

Cornfields.  June,  Too  common.  A. 

OBS. 

At  least  one  third  of  the  seed  of  the  A.  pratensis 
are  yearly  destroyed ,  by  a  very  minute  orange 
coloured  larva  or  maggot . 


Genus  3. 

Dac/tylis.  Cock’s-foot. 

y  .  .  * 

Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  2  valves,  compressed,  1  valve  larger 
and  keeled. 
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Species . 

44.  Dac/tylis  glomera/ta  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1„ 

Rough  Cock’s-foot  Grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  crowded,  flowering  on  one  side. 
With.  149.  E.  B.  335. 

Pastures  and  orchards.  Very  common.  July.  P. 

Genus  4. 

Phai/aris.  Canary-grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Grainina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  2  valves,  with  one  flower,  the 
small  valves  nearly  equal;  blossom  very  short, 
stigmas  feather-shaped. 

Species. 

45.  Phai/aris  arundina/cea  ,  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Reed  Canary-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  large,  oblong,  loose,  clustered; 
keel  rough;  leaves  broad,  flat.  E.  B.  402.  Syn. 
Calamagrostis  variegata •  With .  124. 

Banks  of  rivers  and  ponds.  Not  uncommon.  Ju¬ 
ly.  P. 

OBS. 

Blossom  white ,  or  a  beautiful  reddish  bloom . 
There  is  a  variety  cultivated  in  gardens  with  strip - 
ed  leaves . 
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Genus  5. 

Agrc/stis.  Bent-grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup,  2  equal  pointed  valves,  containing 
1  floret;  blossom,  2  unequal  valves,  smaller  than 
the  cup;  stigmas  longitudinally  rough  with  hairs. 

Species. 

46.  Agro'stis  capilla/ris  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Fine  Bent-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  very  slender,  expanding;  cups  awl- 
shaped,  equal,  slightly  rough  with  hair,  coloured; 
florets  awnless.  With .  132.  E.  B.  1671.  Syn. 
A.  vulgaris. 

Pastures  and  woods.  June.  Common,  P. 

47.  Agro/stis  ai/ba . V.  S.  2. 

White  Bent.  White  Squitch, 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  large,  spreading ;  calyx  valves  ser¬ 
rulated  ;  straw  creeping.  With.  129.  E,  B. 
1189. 

Bogs  and  wet  meadows.  June.  Common.  P. 

48.  Agro/stis  stolonif'era  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Creeping  bent.  Black  Squitch. 

Sr.  Ch.  Panicle  compact,  branches  stiff,  short, 
densely  crowded  with  florets  at  the  base;  calyx. 
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inner  valve  smooth,  outer  only  serrulated  up¬ 
wards.  With.  131.  E.  B.  1532. 

Moist  meadows,  and  cold  stiff  arable  lands.  July, 
September.  P. 


6bs . 

I  cannot  perceive  my  self ',  any  essential  specific 
difference ,  between  this  and  the  famous  Fiorin 
Grass.  Although  the  former  is  considered  by  all 
farmers  as  a  very  vile  weed;  I  do  think  Dr.  Ri¬ 
chardson’s  recommendation  of  the  latter ,  has  not 
been  attended  to  in  this  country ,  with  that  proper 
degree  of  spirit  and  candour  that  it  deserved . 

49.  Agro'stis  pumPla  (Flor.  Cantab.)  V.  S.  4. 
Dwarf  Bent-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  awnless,  pointing  in  one  directi¬ 
on;  straws  Upright,  crowded.  Syn.  A .  vulgaris 
Far.  2.  With. 

Dry  places,  in  poor  barren  soil.  July.  P. 
Astwood  Common,  Worcestershire. 

OBS. 

From  2  to  4  inches  high;  seeds  large  for  the 
size  of  the  plant.  The  size  of  the  see(}  is  remark¬ 
able;  they  are  large  and  fleshy. 


Genus  6. 

MPlium.  Millet. 
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Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  2  valves,  with  one  flower;  valves 
nearly  equal;  blossom  very  short;  stigmas  pencil- 
shaped. 

Species. 

50.  Me'lium  effu'sum  ......  V.  S.  1. 

Wood  Millet-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  in  panicles,  scattered,  awnless. 
With.  122.  E.  B.  1106. 

Wet  woods.  Common.  May.  P. 

Ragley  and  Oversley  Woods. 

OES. 

There  is  something  very  light  and  elegant  in 
this  lofty  plant ;  and  it  may  he  proper  to  mention , 
that  in  every  specimen  which  I  examined ,  the  mid¬ 
dle  branches  of  the  panicle  droop  and  point  directly 
downward. 

Genus  7. 

A'ira.  Hair. grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Cii.  Cup  2  valves,  containing  2  florets,  with¬ 
out  the  rudiment  of  a  third  between  them. 

Species . 

51.  A'irA  flexuo'sa 

Heath  Hair-grass. 


V.S.  1 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  bristle-shaped;  straws  nearly  na¬ 
ked  ;  panicle  diverging ;  fruit-stalk  zigzag.  With . 
136.  E.  B.  1519. 

Heaths,  woods,  and  barren  pastures.  July.  Com¬ 
mon.  P.  - 

52  A/ira  caryophylle'A  .  *  .  *  .  V.  S.  2. 

Silver  Hair-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  like  bristles ;  sheaths  smoothish, 
furrowed;  panicle  wide  spreading  when  ripe, 
close  whilst  in  flower;  awns  taller  than  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  With.  137.  E.  B.  812. 

Heaths  and  sandy  pastures.  July.  Rare.  A. 

OBS. 

In  Oversley  Wood  on  a  sandy  bank.  The  pani¬ 
cle  being  spike-like  when  in  flower ,  and  spreading 
when  ripe ,  is  a  ready  distinction.  It  is  a  very  low 
plant ,  scarcely  ever  exceeds  10  inches. 

53.  A'ira  caespito/sa  .  .  .  .  »  .  V.  S.  3. 

Turfy  Hair-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  flat;  panicle  expanding;  petals 
woolly  and  awned  at  the  base;  awn  straight, 
short.  With.  135.  E.  B.  1453. 

Moist  woods  and  pastures.  June.  Common.  P, 
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OliS. 

This  very  lofty  and  beautiful  grass ,  droops 
very  gracefully  before  it  flowers ,  inclining  to  one 
side •  as  the  florets  open ,  it  becomes  erect , 
branches  of  the  panicle  spread  equally  on  every 
side .  T%e  /e«f  /s  wen/  very  rough ,  and 

neatly  striated  or  scored.  Called  by  the  common 
people ,  hassocks ,  rough  caps ,  $fc. 

54.  A'ira  aquatic  a  ......  V.  S.  4. 

Water  Hair-grass. 

Sp.  Cii.  Panicle  expanding ;  florets  without  awns, 
smooth,  longer  than  the  calyx  or  cup;  leaves 
flat.  E.  B.  1557.  135.  47. 

Margins  of  pools  and  ditches,  road  sides.  Rare. 
June.  P. 

About  Stourbridge,  W orcestershire.  Bidford,  W ar- 
wickshire.  Rufford . 

Genus.  8. 

Me'lica.  Melic-grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  2  valves  containing  1  or  2  florets, 
with  an  imperfect  floret  between  them. 

OBS. 

The  rudiment  of  a  third  floret  standing  upon  a 
little  pedicle  betwixt  the  two  florets ,  gives  the 
essential  character  of  this  genus*  When  there  is 
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only  1  Jloret  in  each  cup  or  empalement ,  this  rudi¬ 
ment  is  found  betzvixt  the  blossom  and  the  inner 
valve  of  the  empalement .  Withering . 

Species. 

55,  Mr'lica  unielo'ra  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1* 

Wood  Melic.  Single-flowered  M«lic«grass_ 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  with  few  flowers;  cup  with  2  flo¬ 
rets,  1  with  stamens  and  pointals,  the  other  with¬ 
out  either;  panicle  nodding.  With.  139.  E. 
1058. 

Woods  and  hedges.  Not  rare.  May.  P. 
Oversley  lane,  &c. 

56.  Me/lica  cjert/lea . V.  S;  2. 

Purple  or  blue  Melic-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  compact ;  flowers  cylindrical. 
With.  138.  E.  B.75 0, 

Boggy  barren  meadows  and  moist  heaths.  Rare. 

P. 

Coleshill  Bog, 


OBS. 

This  is  a  tall  grass ;  root  bulbous;  the  straw 
only  with  one  knot  close  to  the  root;  this  I  found 
was  the  vase  in  every  plant. 

Genus  9. 

Bro'mus,  Brome-grass. 
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Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  2  valves,  spikelet  oblong,  cylin¬ 
drical,  in  2  rows  ;  awn  beneath  the  point. 

Species. 

57.  Brc/mus  as'per  .  .  . '  »  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Hairy-stalked  Brorae-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  nodding,  rough,  branched,  bran¬ 
ches  in  pairs;  spikelets  strap-shaped,  woolly, 
awned,  awns  straight;  leaf-sheaths  hairy;  spikets 
10-flowered.  With.  161.  E.  B.  1172.  Syn.B. 
hirsuties .  Abbot. 

Woods  and  hedges.  Frequent.  July.  P, 

obs: 

The  hairy  sheath  will  at  once  distinguish  this 
plant. 

58.  Bro/mus  ster'ilis . V.  S.  2. 

Barren  Brome-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  spreading;  spikelets  oblong,  in  2 
rows;  awns  very  long.  With.  161.  E .  B.  1030. 

Woods  and  hedge  sides.  Frequent.  June.  A. 

* 

OBS. 

Little  spikes  jlat ,  upon  very  long  foot-stalks  • 
panicle  nodding ,  branched;  branches  in  threes , 
fours ,  and  sometimes  in  sixes ,  but  mostly  in, 

fours. 
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59.  Brc/mus  moi/lis . V.  S.  3. 

Soft  Brome-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  rather  straight;  spikelets  ovate, 
downy,  few,  awns  straight;  leaves  woolly,  very 
soft.  With.  159.  E.  B.  1078.  Syn.  B.  poly- 
morphus ,  Far.  1.  With. 

Meadows,  pastures,  ^and  even  on  walls.  May. 
Common.  A. 

60.  Bro'mus  gigante'us  .  .  .  *  :  V.  S.  4. 

Tall  Brome-grass. 

"Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  nodding;  spikelets  4-flowered, 
shorter  than  the  awns.  With.  162.  Syn.  Fes- 
taca  gigantea.  E.  B.  1820. 

Woods  and  hedges.  July.  Not  rare.  P. 

OBS. 

In  Wixford  lane  and  Worcester  lane ,  Sfc;  This 
plant  has  so  much  the  natural  air  of  a  Bromus , 
that  I  have  with  due  respect ,  still  placed  it  among 
that  family.  By  a  casual  observer ,  the  giganteus 
may  easily  be  taken  for  the  asper ,  but  there  is 
difference  enough  on  a  closer  examination;  the 
asper  is  rough  and  hairy ,  but  in  the  gig  ante  us  y  the 
leaves  and  stem  are  of  a  bright  glossy  green  and 
remarkably  smooth;  added  to  these ,  the  sheath 
scale  is  a  bright  purple  and  cloven ,  embracing  the 
stem;  this  circumstance  alone ,  as  Mr.  Curtis  has 
observed ,  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it. 
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Genus  10, 

Arun'do.  Reed, 

Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen,  Ch.  Calyx  2  valves;  blossom  awnless,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  down  at  the  base. 

Species . 

j61.  Arun'do  Piiragmi'tes  ,  *  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Reed. 

-Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  loose,  nodding,  having  5  flowers 
growing  together  in  one  calyx.  E.  R.401.  With * 
166. 

Wet  ditches  and  banks  of  rivers.  Common.  P . 

OBS. 

The  Swedes  use  the  panicles  to  dye  woollen 
green;  we  use  them,  for  thatching . 

62.  Arun'do  epige/jos  ;■  .  .  ;  .  V.  S,  2. 

Wood  Reed-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  stiff  and  straight;  blossoms  smallj 
hairy  at  the  base;  leaves  flat.  E,  B.  402.  Syn. 
Calamagroslis .  With.  123. 

Ivloist  woods  and  hedges.  Not  rare.  July.  P. 

i 

OBS'. 

A  lofty  grass ,  4  or  5  feet  high:  leaves  very  stiff 
and  harsh . 
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Genus  11. 

Pc/a.  Meadow-grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Grn.  Ch.'  Cup  2  valves,  containing  many  florets; 
spikelets  ovate;  valves  somewhat  pointed;  skinny* 
at  the  edges. 

Species. 

63.  Po'a  an'nua . V.  S.  1. 

Annual  Meadow-grass.  Suffolk-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicles  spreading  horizontally;  branches 
in  pairs;  spikelets  blunt;  straw  obliquely  com¬ 
pressed.  With.  143.  E.  B.  1141. 

Meadows  and  road  sides.  April.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

This  grass  is  injiower  nearly  the  whole  year. 

64.  Pc/a  aquat'ica  .  .  .  •  •  -  V.  S.  2. 

Water  Meadow-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  spreading;  spikets  strap-shaped, 
containing  6  flowers.  With.  140.  E.  B.  1315. 

Marshes  and  banks  of  rivers.  Common.  Au¬ 
gust.  P. 

OBS. 

Avery  lofty  plant  ^  the  panicle  alone  is  full  cs 
foot  in  length. 


V.  S.  3 
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65.  Po'a  rig'ida  .  . 

Hard  Meadow-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  spear-shaped,  somewhat  branched, 
branches  alternate,  pointing  one  way;  fruit-stalk 
bordered.  With.  146.  E.  B.  1371. 

Dry  and  sandy  places,  walls  and  roofs.  May. 
Not  rare.  A. 

Wall  at  Oversley  Green  Bridge,  &c. 

66.  Po'a  compres'sa . V-  S.  4. 

Creeping  Meadow-grass.  Flat-stalked  Meadow- 
grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  compact;  straw  slanting,  compress¬ 
ed.  With.  147.  Abbot,  60.  E.  B.  365. 

Walls  and  house-tops.  Common.  June.  P. 

67.  Po'a  praten'sis . Y.S.  5. 

Smooth  stalked  Meadow-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  spreading;  spikets  with  5  flowers, 
smooth;  straw  cylindrical,  erect;  sheath  scale 
short  and  blunt.  With.  141.  E.  B.  1073. 

Walls  and  meadows.  Common^  May.  June.  P. 

68.  Po'A  trivia'lis  .  .  -  •  •  •  V.S.  6. 

Rough  stalked  Meadow-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  spreading ;  spikets  with  3  flowers, 
woolly  at  the  base ;  straw  erect,  rough;  sheath 
scale  tapering  to  a  point.  With*  143.  E,  B. 
1072. 
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Moist  meadows  and  sides  of  ditches.  Common. 
June,  July.  P. 

69.  Po'a  decum/bens . V.  S.  7. 

Decumbent  Meadow-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  close,  outer  petal  hairy  at  the  edge; 
straw  lyingdown.  With .  147.  E.  B,  792.  Syn: 
Festuca.  Abbot . 

Barren  moistish  pastures.  Rare.  July.  P. 

On  Tippin’s  Hill,  near  to  the  footpath  leading  to 
Wetheley. 

oss . 

V 

Outer  valve  of  the  blossom  larger ,  with  3  teeth 
at  the  end;  the  sheath  of  the  leaves  hairy . 

Genus  12, 

Festi/ca.  Fescue-grass. 

Nat,  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen,  Ch.  Calyx  2  valves;  little  spik£  oblong,  al¬ 
most  cylindrical;  husks  tapering  to  a  point. 

70.  Festi/ca  fli/itans . V.  S.  I. 

Floating  Fescue-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  branched,  upright,  spikets  nearly 
sitting,  cylindrical,  awnless,  pressed  close  to  the 
stalk,  very  long;  leaves  flat,  straw  2-edged.  With. 
1 56.  Syn .  Poa  Jluitans.  E .  B.  1520. 


yql  I. 


M 
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Wet  ditches  and  ponds.  Common.  June.  P. 

* 

OBS. 

The  most  succulent  of  all  the  grasses ;  the  seeds 
are  very  small ,  hut  very  sweet  and  nourishing. 
They  have  got  the  name  of  the  manna  seeds  in 
Poland ,  from  their  nourishing  qualities • 

71.  Festi/ca  praten'sis  .  *  .  .  .  V.  S.  % 

Meadow  Fescue-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  slanting,  flowering  on  one  side; 
spikets  awnless,  nearly  strap-shaped;  leaves  flat. 
E.  B .  1592.  Syn.  Far*  2.  F.  elatior .  With . 
15S. 

Meadows.  June,  July.  Common.  P. 

72.  Festi/ca  ela'tigr  .  .  .  .  •  V.  S.  3, 

Tall  Fescue-grass. 

Sp,  Ch,  Panicle  at  first  drooping,  nearly  upright 
when  in  flower;  spikelets  ovate,  pointed,  scarcely 
owned;  leaves  broad,  flat.  With.  155.  E .  B , 
1593. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  June,  July.  Common.  P. 

i 

73.  Festi/ca  bromo/des  *  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  4. 

Barren  Fescue-grass. 

Sp.  Cn.  Spikelets  upright,  smooth;  calyx  valves, 
one  entire,  the  other  tapering  to  an  awn-like 
point.  With.  151 »  JK.  JR.  1411. 


triandria.  digynia.  festu'ca.  <53 

On  Walls  and  dry  sandy  places.  May,  June*  A. 
King’s  Coughton.  Astwood, 

74.  Festu'ca  lolia'cea  •  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  5. 

Spiked  Fescue-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spikelets  alternate,  sitting,  compressed, 
awnless.  With.  157.  E.  B .  1821. 

Moist  meadows.  Very  rare.  August.  P. 

Badsey  Fields*  Rufford. 

75.  Festu'ca  pinna'ta  .  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S,  6. 

’ A  Spiked  Fescue-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spikets  sitting;  straw  undivided;  awns 
shorter  than  the  blossom.  With.  158.  E .  Bt 
730. 

Chalky  soils.  Rare.  July.  P. 

Grafton.  Badsey,  Great  Alne, 

76.  Festu'ca  sylvat'jca  .  ....  V.  S.  7. 

Wood  Fescue-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spikets  sitting;  straw  undivided;  awns  as 
long  as  the  blossom.  With.  158.  E .  B.  729. 

Woods  and  hedges.  Common.  July.  P. 

DBS. 

%kis  very  much  resembles  the  pinnata ,  but  is 
much  more  hairy ,  and  the  awns  are  as  long  or 
longer  than  the  blossom ;  in  the  pinnata ,  the  joints 
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are  smooth  and  silvery;  spikets  not  ( as  in  the  syl - 
vatic  a)  pressed  close  to  the  spike  stalky  but  very 
distant. 

Kinwarton.  Grafton.  Gleve  Hill,  &c. 

Genus  13. 

Ave'na.  Oat-grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch  Cup  of  2  valves,  with  many  flowers*  with 
a  twisted  awn  on  the  back. 

0235 . 

The  twisted  and  jointed  awn  issuing  from  the 
back  of  the  blossom ,  constitute  the  essential  cha¬ 
racter. 

Species. 

77.  Ave/na  ela'tior.  .  .  #  .  .  .  V.  S.  1: 

Tall  Oat-grass. 

Sr.  Ch.  Panicled,  cup  with  2  florets,  the  one  with 
both  stamens  and  pointals,  nearly  awnless,  the 
other  with  only  stamens  awned.  With.  163.'  Syn. 
Holcus  avenaceus .  E.  B.  813.* 

Meadows,  hedge  sides.  Common.  June.  P. 

obs . 

The  roots  are  sometimes  very  troublesome  to  the 


*  See  Note  1, 
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farmers  in  arable  lands.  Dr.  Abbot  regrets  that 
this  'plant  should  have  been  placed  in  the  Polygamia 
class ,  with  the  Hold ;  but  if  we  keep  strictly  to  the 
Linncean  mode  of  classification ,  that  is  still  the 
place  for  it ;  if  on  the  contrary ,  we  choose  a  natu~ 
ral  Order ,  tJt&nrflie  most  suitable ,  will  be  among 
the  Gramina. 

78.  Ave'na  flaves'cens . V.  S.  2: 

Yellow  Oat-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  loose;  cups  short,  3  florets  in  each, 
all  awned.  With.  165.  E.  B.  952. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  Common.  June.  P. 

79.  Ave'na  pubes'cens  .....  V.  S.  3. 
Rough  Oat-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  spike-like ;  calyx  with  3  flowers; 
blossom  bearded  at  the  base;  leaves  flat,  downy. 
With.  165.  E.B.  1640. 

Pastures  and  Meadows.  Common.  June.  P. 

OBS. 

The  beautiful  purplish  and  silvery  white  florets , 
will  at  once  distinguish  it. 

80.  Ave'na  fat'ua  .  v . V.  S.  4. 

Bearded  Oat-grass.  Wild  Oats.  Hover. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicled;  calyx  with  3  flowers,  all  awned 
and  hairy  at  the  base.  With.  164.  E.  B.  2221. 
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Cornfields.  Common.  July.  A. 

T  '*• 

This  is  sometimes  so  prevalent  amongst  barley , 
as  almost  entirely  to  choice  it .  It  may  be  extirpat¬ 
ed  by  repeated  fallowing. 

Genus  14. 

Bri'za.  Quaking-grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  2  valves,  containing  several  florets; 
little  spikes  in  2  rows;  valves  heart-shaped,  blunt, 
inner  valve  smallest. 

Species ; 

81.  Bri'za  me'dia  .......  V.  S.  I. 

Middle  Briza.  Middle  Quaking-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Little  spikes,  egg-shaped ;  calyx  shorter 
than  the  florets.  With.  148.  E.  B.  340. 

Dry  meadows  and  pastures.  Common.  July.  P. 

obs . 

This  is  a  grass  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  make  any  remark.  There  are  seven 
species ,  two  of  which  are  British  plants ,  the  minor 
and  media.  The  B.  major ,  which  is  often  to  be 

-/v. 

met  with  in  gardens ,  is  also  put  down  in  Dr.  With • 
ering's  Botanical  Arrangement ,  ( 4 th  edition)  as 
naturalized. 


triandria.  digynia.  lo'lium.  Sf 

. ■  ----  -  ■■■■—"■'  ■■■Ilia  an  , 

Genus  15. 

Lc/lium.  Darnel  or  Ray-grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  'Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  1  leaf,  fixed,  containing  several  flo¬ 
rets;  spikets  alternate. 

Species . 

82.  Lo'lium  peren'ne  . . V.  S.  1. 

Perennial  Darnel,  or  Ray-grass.  Rye-grass,  &c. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spike  awnless,  spikets  flat,  with  many  flow¬ 
ers.  With.  167.  E,  B.  315. 

Pastures.  June.  Common.  P. 

OBSm 

The  side  of  the  spike  stalk  supplies  the  defect  of 
inner  valves ;  the  florets  point  from  two  opposite 
lines . 

83.  Lo'lium  arven'se  .  .  .  .  .  .  V.S.  2. 

While  Darnel.  Beardless  Darnel. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spikets  awnless,  rather  shorter  than  the 
calyx;  calyx  2-valved;  straw  smooth.  With,  168. 
E.  B.  1125. 

Fields  about  Badsey.  July.  Rare.  A. 

OBS. 

Whole  plant  smooth ,  except  the  leaves ,  which 
are  rough  when  stroked  downward.  Withering . 
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Genus  16. 

Hor'deum.  Barley.  1 

Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  lateral,  trifid;  2  valves,  contain¬ 
ing  1  floret. 

Species. 

84.  Hor^eum  muri'num . V.  S.  1. 

Wall  Barley. 

Sp.  Ch.  Lateral  florets  with  stamens,  awned  smooth 
on  the  keel;  involucrum  of  the  intermediate  flo¬ 
rets  fringed.  With.  171.  E*  B .  1971. 

Walls  and  road  sides.  June.  Common.  P. 

85.  Hor'deum  praten'se . V.S.  2. 

Meadow  Barley. 

Sp.  Ch.  Lateral  florets  with  stamens,  awnless ; 
involucrums  bristle-shaped,  rough.  With .  171. 
E .  B.  409. 

Meadows  and  moist  pastures.  Common.  June.  P. 

OHS'. 

The  specific  difference  between  the  murinum  and 
pratense  is  evident  enough ,  the  fringed  involucrum 
and  the  awned  stamens  of  the  former ,  are  marks 
sufficient. 


Genus  17. 

Tri'ticum.  Wheat. 
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Nat.  Ord.  Gramma. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  2  valves,  solitary,  containing 
about  3  florets  ;  florets  blunt,  but  tapering. 

Species. 

> 

86.  Tri'ticum  re'pens  .  .  .  .  .  V.  SL  1. 

Creeping  Wheat-grass.  Dog’s-grass.  Couch- 
wheat.  Squitch-grass,  &c. 

Sp.  Ch.  Calyx  4-flowered,  awl-shaped,  tapering  to 
a  point;  leaves  flat.  With .  173.  E.  B .  909. 

Fields,  hedges.  July.  Too  common.  P. 

87.  Tri'ticum  cani/num . V.S.  2. 

Bearded  Wheat-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Calyx  pointed,  mostly  4-flowered;  awned; 
awns  longer  than  the  blossom;  spikets  upright. 
WUh .  173.  E .  B.  1372. 

Woods,  hedges.  July.  Common.  F. 

Genus  18. 

Cynosu'rus.  Dog's-tail. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  2  valves,  containing  several  flo¬ 
rets;  blossom  2  valves;  fence  winged,  composed 
of  scales  pointing  from  2  opposite  lines. 

obs . 

In  most  of  the  species  the  fence  is  like  a  comb; 
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the  character  of  the  genus  is  taken  from  this* 
which  Linnaeus  calls  the  receptacle>  involucrum 5 
or  bracte . 

Species. 

88.  Cynosi/rus  crista'tus  .  .  •  .  V.  S.  1* 

Crested  Dog’s-taiT-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Floral  leaves  with  winged  clefts.  With . 
150.  E.  B.  316. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  June.  Common.  P. 

Var.  Spike  viviparous.  Var  3?  Withering. 

At  Wordsley,  near  Stourbridge3  Worcestershire. 
W*  Scott 5  Esq. 


OBS. 

This  is  an  elegant  species;  these  bractes  are 
pmnatijid 3  or  toothed  like  a  comb;  the  teeth  are 
long  and  awl-shaped ,  and  the  segments  are  sharp - 
ly  serrated 3  with  the  points  upward. 


ORDER  III. 

Trigynia.  Three  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Moi/tia.  Blinks. 

Nat.  Ord.  Succulents* 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  2  leaves;  blossom  1  petal  irregu* 
lar$  capsule  ]>.celled3  2-valved. 


TRIANDRIA.  TRIGYISTIA.  MOS^TIA.  $1 

Species. 

S9.  Mon'tia  fonta'na  »  .  ,  V.  S.  L 

Water  Chiekweed  or  Blinks. 

Sp.  €h.  - — —  With.  174.  E.  B.  1206. 

In  wet  places.  Ratlfer  rare-  May.  A . 

OBS. 

Flowers  minute ,  seldom  entirely  open ,  whence 
Us  English  name  (Blinks^)  and  the  buds  nod  be¬ 
fore  they  blow ;  leaves  oblong ,  rather fleshy ,  ovate , 
pointed ,  opposite ,  2  each  joint  of  the  stem ;  stems 
succulent ,  trailing ;  root  creeping ,  fibrous ; 

blossom  white;  seeds  blacky  shining. 

At  Haslor,  Warwickshire.  Rufford.  At  Malvern, 
in  a  Bog  on  the  West  side  of  the  Hill,  Worces^* 
tershire. 


CLASS  IV. 

Tetrandria.  Four  stamens. 
ORDER  I. 

Monogynia.  One  pointak 


Genus  1. 

S>eanta/go.  Plantain. 
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Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  4-cleft;  blossom  4-cleft,  with  the 
border  reflected ;  stamens  very  long;  capsule  2- 
celled,  opening  horizontally,  cut  round,  superior. 

Species . 

90.  Plant a/g o  ma'jor  .  :  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Great  Plantain.  Way -bread. 

Sr.  Ch.  Leaves  ovate,  smooth;  stalk  round;  spike 
tiled  with  blossoms.  With .  192.  E.  B.  1558. 
Woodville ,  14. 

Pastures  and  road  sides.  June.  Common.  P. 

91  Plant a'go  lanceola'ta  .  .  .  ;  V.  S.  2. 

Ribwort  plantain.  Rib-grass* 

A 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  spear-shaped;  spike  nearly  egg- 
shaped,  naked;  stalk  angular.  With.  194.  E .  B . 
507. 

Pastures  and  Meadows.  May,  June.  Common. 
P. 

92 1.  Plant a'go  me'hia  ......  Y.S.  3. 

Middle  Plantain.  Hoary  Plantain. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  egg-spear-shaped;  pubescent;  spike 
and  stalk  cylindrical.  With.  193.  E.  B.  1559. 

Road  sides  and  pastures.  June.  Common.  P. 

93.  Planta/go  coro'nqpus  ,  .  .  .  V.  S.  4. 

Buckshorn  Plantain. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  strap-shaped,  toothed;  stem  cylin¬ 
drical.  With,  195.  E.B.  892. 

Sandy  places,  gravelly  soil,  July.  Rare,  A, 

On  the  side  of  the  Bromsgrove  road,  between  Crab’s 
Cross  and  Headley’s  Ctoss,  Worcestershire. 

Genus  2. 

Sanguisop/ra.  Bloodwort* 

Nat.  Ord.  Miseellanese, 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  with  2  leaves;  seed  bud,  between 
the  cup  and  the  blossom. 

Species, 

94.  Sanguisor'ea  ofitcina/lis  .  ,  .  V.‘S.  1. 

Burnet  Blood  wort.  Great  Burnet. 

Sp.  Cii.  Spikes  ovate  or  egg-shaped.  With.  197. 
E.  B.  1312. 

Moist  meadows.  Not  common.  July.  P. 

In  a  held  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bleadifield,  on  a 
ditch -bank.  Moist  meadows  at  Upton,  in  Haslor 
Parish. 

OBS. 

This  grows  in  moist  meadows^  the  poterium  in 
dry. 


Genus  3. 

Dipsa/cus,  Teasel. 
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Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate. 

Gen;  Ch.  Common  cup  of  many  leaves,  proper 
cup  superior.  Receptacle  chaffy. 

Species. 

95.  Dipsa'c-us  sylves'tris  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Wild  Teasel. 

8p.  Ch.  Leaves  in  opposite  pairs,  united  at  the  base; 
chaff  straight.  With .  180,  E.  E.  1032. 

Hedges,  ditch-banks.  July.  Common.  P, 

obs . 

The  base  of  the  leaves  form  a  cup ,  which  in  wet 
weather  is  always  full  of  water ;  in  the  larger 
plants  I  have  measured  off,  full  half  a  pint. 
A  species  ( D .  fullonum)  is  cultivated  for  the  use 
of  the  clothiers ,  who  employ  the  heads  with  crooked 
awns ,  to  raise  the  knap  upon  woollen  cloths . 

96.  Dipsa/cus  pilo'sus  ,  .  .  .  .  V .  S.  2. 

Small  Teasel.  Shepherd’s  Rod. 

Sp,  Ch.  Leaves  on  leaf-stalks,  with  appendages  at 
the  base.  With.  180.  E.  B.  877. 

Wet  hedges,  and  damp  places.  August.  Rare  P. 

Studley  Mill.  WixfordLane.  Oversley  Hill,  near 
to  Mr.  Silvester’s. 


Genus  4. 

Scabio'sa.  Scabious, 
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Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate. 

V 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  common,  many  leaved;  proper  cup 
double,  superior ;  receptacle  chaffy  or  naked; 
seed  wrapped  in  the  proper  cup. 

Species. 

97.  Scabio/sa  arvek'sis . V.  S.  1. 

Field  Scabious. 

Sp.  Ch.  Blossoms  4-cleft,  radiating;  leaves  winged, 
jagged;  stem  rough  with  strong  hairs.  With , 

181.  E.  B.  659. 

Cornfields  and  pastures.  June.  Common.  P. 

98.  Scabio'sa  sucgi'sa . V.  S.  % 

Bitten  Scabious.  Devil’s-bit. 

Sp.  Ch.  Blossoms  4-cleft,  equal;  stem  undivided; 
branches  approaching;  leaves  spear-egg. shaped. 
With.  181.  E.  B.  878. 

Moist  woods  and  fields.  Not  rare.  August.  P. 

99.  ScABIc/sA  COLUMBARIA  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Small  Scabious. 

Sp.  Ch.  Blossoms  with  5  segments,  radiate;  leaves 
at  the  root  ovate,  notched;  stem  leaves  winged, 
bristle-shaped.  With.  181.  E.  B.  1311. 

Mountainous  and  dry  hilly  pastures.  Common. 
.June,  September.  P. 
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ons. 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  S.  succisa ,  are  used ■  to 
dye  wool  yellow  or  green. 


Genus  5. 

Ga/lium.  Bed-straw. 

Nat.  Ord.  Stellatas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  1  petal.,  flat;  seeds  two,  nearly 
globular,  inferior. 


Species : 

100.  Galium  ve/rum . V.  S.  1. 

Yellow  Bed-straw.  Cheese  Rening,  &c. 

§p.  Ch.  Leaves  8  in  a  whirl,  strap-shaped,  furrow¬ 
ed  ;  flowering  branches  short.  With.  188.  E.  B, 
660. 

Sides  of  fields  and  roads.  August.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

The  flowers  will  coagulate  boiling  milk. 

101.  Ga'lium  procum'bens  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  % 

Trailing  Bed-straw. 

Sp.  Ch,  Leaves,  4,  5,  or  6  in  a  whirl,  egg-spear¬ 
shaped,  dagger  pointed,  smooth;  stem  prostrate, 
twisted.  Stems  and  branches  matted  together; 
fruit-stalks  trebly  forked.  With,  185.  Syn. 
Galium  saxatile .  E.  B.  815. 
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Heaths  and  mountains.  June.  Rare.  P. 

Studley  Common. 

102.  G  A/LIUM  ANg'lICTTM  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Small  Ladies’  Bed-straw.  Small  Goose-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  about  6  in  a  whirl,  spear-shaped, 
fringed,  with  prickly  hairs;  stem  rough  with 
prickles,  pointing  downward;  fruit  smooth.  With. 
189.  E.  B.  384. 

On  walls,  sandy  ground.  July.  Rare.  P. 

On  high  ground  in  Oversley  Wood. 

OBS. 

This  plant  is  very  rightly  named;  as  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  every  part  of  it ,  sticking  to  every  thing  it 
touches ,  makes  it  very  much  like  the  G.  Aparine. 
Bay  calls  it  Aparine  minima . 

103.  Ga'lium  apari'ne  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  4, 

Common  Goose-grass.  Great  Bed-straw.  Clea¬ 
vers. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  in  eights,  spear-shaped,  keels  rough, 
prickles  pointed  backward;  joints  wooll}r;  fruit 
rough.  Woodville ,  269.  With.  190.  E.  B. 
816.  Abbot ,  119. 

Hedges  and  cornfields.  July.  Common.  A. 
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] 04.  Galium  Mollt/go  .  .  /  .  V.  S.  5. 

Great  Hedge  Bed-straw.  Great  Bastard  Mad¬ 
der.  White  Ladies’  Bed-straw. 

Sp;  Ci i.  Leaves  8  in  a  whirl,  £gg-stfap-9haped, 
dagger  pointed,  somewhat  serrated,  greatly  ex¬ 
panded;  stem  weak;  branches  spreading.  With . 
187.  E.  13.  1673.  Abbot,  118. 

fledges,  roughs.  July.  Common.  P. 


OBS. 

The  zehole  plant  is  smooth  to  the  touch. 


105.  Ga'lium  palus/tre  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  6. 

White  Water  Bed-straw.  Marsh  Bed-straw. 


Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  unequal,  strap-spear-shaped,  en» 
tire,  smooth,  blunt,  4,  5,  or  6  in  a  whirl ;  stems 
rough,  spreading.  With .  184.  E.  B*  1857, 
Abbot ,  113. 

Marshes,  wet  ditches  and  commons.  July.  Com¬ 
mon.  Pe 


* 


106.  Ga'lium  tricot/ne  :  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  7. 

Three-horned  Corn  Bed-straw. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  with  stamens,  3-cleft,  on  pedicles 
springing  from  the  fruit-stalks  of  the  flowers, 
containing  Both  stamens  and  pointal.  E.  B, 
1641.  Syn.  G.  spurium.  With .  187. 

Cornfields  on  a  lime-stone  soil.  June,  July.  Rare. 

A. 
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OSS. 


Fruiisfalks  hearing  3  flowers ,  cursed  down¬ 
ward;  the  trivial  name  from  this  circumstance  is 
very  appropriate. 

On  Alne  Hills.  Rufford.  In  a  Cornfield  by  Dray¬ 
ton  Bushes. 

107.  Ga'lium  uligino'sum  .  .  .  .  V.S.  8. 

Bog  Bed-straw.  Rough  Marsh  Bed-straw. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  in  sixes,  spear-shaped,  dagger- 
pointed,  stiff;  bowed  backwards,  serrated  with 
prickles;  blossoms  larger  than  the  fruit.  With . 
186.  E.  B.  1972.  Abbot.  114. 

*  r  -  V 

Bogs  and  marshy  places.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Feckenham  Bog,  Worcestershire.  Coleshill  Bog, 
Warwickshire, 


Genus  6, 

Sherar/dia.  Field  Madder. 

Nat.  Ord.  Stellatae. 

Ge.  Cii.  Blossom  1  petal,  funnel-shaped;  seeds  2, 
with  three  teeth. 

Species. 

108.  Sherar'  pia  arven'sis  .  .  .  .  V .  S.  1 . 

Blue  Sherardia.  Little  Field  Madder.  $jpijrwQrt. 


100  tetrandria.  monogynia.  cor'nus. 

Sp.  Ch.  All  the  leaves  in  whirls;  flowers  terminat¬ 
ing.  With.  183.  E.  B.  891.  Abbot ,  110. 

Corn  and  fallow  fields.  June.  Common.  A. 

QBS. 

The  whole  plant  trails ;  the  3  teeth  crowning  the 
seed  is  the  essential  generic  difference . 

Genus  7. 

Cob/nus.  Cornel. 

Nat.  Ord.  Dumosas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fence  often  with  4  leaves;  petals  4,  su¬ 
perior,  nut  of  2  cells,  covered  with  a  pulp. 

Species. 

109.  Cop/ncs  sanguine  a  .  .  „  .  V.  S.  1. 

Wild  Cornel  Tree.  Bloody-twig. 

Sp.  Ch.  Branches  straight;  leaves  ovate,  of  an  uni¬ 
form  colour;  cymes  or  tufts  flat.  With.  198. 
E.B.  249.  Abbot ,  122. 

Woods  and  hedges.  June.  Common.  T. 

OBS. 

The  leaves  change  to  a  blood  red  in  the  autumn . 
The  wood  is  very  hard  and  smooth ,  Jit  jor  the 
purposes  of  the  turner ;  the  berries  are  bitter  and 
styptic;  they  dye  purple. 
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Genus  8. 

Aspe'rula.  Woodruff. 

Nat.  Ord.  Stellatse. 

Gen.  Ch;  Blossom  1  petal,  funnel  shaped;  seeds 
round. 

* 

ons. 

The  essential  distinction  between  Asperula  and 
Galium ,  is  taken  from  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the 
blossom ,  which  in  their  respective  extremes  is  suf¬ 
ficient  Ip  obvious. 


Species. 

110.  Aspe'rula  odora/ta  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Sweet  Woodruff.  Woodroof. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  8  in  a  whirl,  spear-shaped;  flowers 
in  bundles,  on  fruit-stalks.  With.  183.  E.  B . 
7 55.  Abbot ,  111; 

Woods.  May.  Not  rare.  P. 

Oversley.  Spernal.  Ragley  Woods. 

ons. 

It  is  spelt  Woodderowffe  in  some  old  authors ; 
the  repetition  of  the  double  letters  affords  great 
amusement  to  children  learning  to  spell.  It  is 
sweet  scented ,  and  the  odour  is  said  to  drive  away 
ticks  and  other  insects .  It  gives  a  grateful  flavour 
to  wine.  Most  of  the  genera  in  the  order  Slellatcu} 
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resemble  each  other  so  much ?  that  in  some  authors 
they  have  been  reduced  into  one  genus . 

Genus  9. 

Alchemii/la.  Ladies’-mantle. 

Nat.  Orb.  Senticosae, 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  eight  divisions;  blossom  none;  1 
seed  or  2,  inclosed  by  the  cup. 

Species. 

Ill  Alchemii/la  vulga'ris  (See  Jig. \.)  V.S.  1* 
Common  Ladies’-mantle. 

Sp,  Ch.  Leaves  lobate,  or  gashed.  With.  202. 
E.  B.  59 7.  Abbot ,  123.  Parkinson ,  538.  1. 

Dry  meadows  and  pastures.  Rare.  June.  P. 

Tanworth,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  steps  leading 
to  Mr.  Westcombe’s^  Oversley. 

obs. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Abbot ,  the  author  of  the  Bed¬ 
ford  Flora ,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
all  our  native  plants. 

ORDER  IV. 

Tetragynia.  Four  pointals. 


Genus  1. 


/ 
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Nat.  Ord.  Dumosse. 

Gen.  Cii.  Cup  with  4  teeth,  blossom  wheel-shaped, 
style  none;  berry  containing  4  seeds. 

Species. 

112.  Flex  aquifo'lium . .  1. 

Common  Holly. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  thorny,  on  leaf-stalks; 
flowers  in  a  kind  of  umbel,  axillary.  With.  208. 
E.  B.  496.  Abbot ,  127. 

€renus  2. 

Sagi'na.  Pearl  wort. 

Nat.  Orb.  Caryophylleee. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  4  leaves;  petals  4 ;  seed-vessel 
1-celled,  4-valved  ;  with  many  seeds. 

Species. 

113.  Sagi'na  procum'bens  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  L 

Procumbent  or  trailing  Pearlwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Branches  trailing.  With .  213.  E .  B . 

880.  Abbot,  136. 

Walls,  roofs,  gravel  walks,  paved  courts,  and  also 
moist  boggy  places.  July.  Common.  P. 

114  Sagi'na  eitbc'  ta  % 

Upright  Pearlwort. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Stem  erect,  with  seldom  more  than  one 
flower.  With.  213.  E.  B.  6Q9.  Abbot ,  13S. 

Gravelly  soil,  heaths.  April.  Rare.  A. 

Coleshill  Heath,  Warwickshire.  Bree.  Malvern 
Hill,  Worcestershire. 


OBS. 

Stem  3  or  4  inches  high;  petals  four ;  shorter 
than  the  cup ,  yet  larger  than  in  the  other  species , 

Genus  3. 

Potamoge/ton.  Pondweed. 

Nat.  Ord.  Inundatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  none;  petals  4;  style  none;  seeds  4. 

Species. 

115.  Potamoge'ton  perfolia'tum  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Perfoliate  Pondweed; 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  embracing  the  stenj. 
With.  209.  E.  B.  168.  Abbot ,  129. 

Rivers;  July.  Common.  P. 

116.  Potamoge/ton  na'tans  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  % 

Floating  Pondweed.  Broad-leaved  Pondweed. 

Sp.  Cii.  Leaves  oblong-egg-shaped,  on  leaf  ,  stalks 
floating.  With.  209.  E.  B.  1822.  Abbot ,  128. 

Ponds  and  slow  rivers.  July.  Common.  P. 
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1 17.,  Potamoge' ton  cris'pum  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Curled  Pondweed.  Great  Water  Caltrops. 

Sp.  Ch„  Leaves  spear-shaped,  alternate  or  oppo¬ 
site,  waved,  serrated.  With.  210.  E.  B.  1012. 

Ponds  and  slow  streams.  June.  Common.  P. 
118.  PotAMOGe'tOM  GRAMIN/EUta  .  .  V.  S.  4. 

t 

Grass-leaved  Pondweed. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  strap-spear-shaped,  alternate,  dis¬ 
tinct,  sitting  ;  the  base  sheathing  the  stem,  paral¬ 
lel,  near  together.  With.  411.  E.  B.  2253. 

Rivers  and  ditches.  July.  Common.  P. 


119.  P OTAMOGE/TON  Ll/CENS  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  5. 
Shining  Pondweed. 

Sp.  Cii.  Leaves  long  and  spear-shaped,  sitting,  up¬ 
per  ones  opposite.  With,  210.  E.  B.  376. 

Rivers  and  ponds.  July.  Not  common.  P. 

River  Avon,  and  ponds  about  Bidford. 

120.  Potamoge'ton  dePsum  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  6. 
Close-leaved  Pondweed. 

Sp.  Cii.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  opposite,  crowded; 
stem  forked;  spike  with  4  flowers.  With.  210. 
E.  B.  397.  Abbot ,  131. 

Ponds  and  ditches.  June.  Rare.  P. 
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In  ponds  and  ditches  on  each  side  the  road,  between 
Red-hill  and  Stratford-upon-Avon. 


obs , 

The  spike  of  flowers  sprouts  from  the  fork  of  the 
stem ,  sitting  on  a  short  fruit-stalk ,  bent  back , 
and  resembles  the  flowers  of  the  Adoxa . 


CLASS  V. 

Pemtandria.  Five  stamens. 

ORDER  I. 

Moxogynia.  One  pointal. 

Genus  1. 

Myqso'tis.  Scorpion-grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Asperifoliae. 

Gen.  Cii.  Blossom  salver-shaped,  5-cleft,  lobes 
notched;  mouth  dosed  with  projecting  scales. 

<  Species. 

121.  Myoso'tis  palus'tris  .  .  .  .  V.s.  1. 

Marsh  Scorpion  Grass. 

Sp.  Ch,  Seeds  smooth;  cups  inversely  egg-shaped, 
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blunt,  smooth,  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  blossom  ; 
leaves  spear-shaped.  With,  221.  E.  B.  1973. 

Wet  ditches.  Common.  May,  July.  P. 

OBS. 

From  6  to  12  inches  high ;  Jlowers  in  a  lotig 
spike-like  bunchy  twisted  spirally  at  the  top ;  blos¬ 
som,  fine  blue ;  valves  forming  a  bright  yellow 
eye ,  covering  the  anthers  which  are  in  the  hollow 
underneath , 

122.  Myoso'tis  arven'sis  .  .  .  »  V.  S.  2. 

Field  Scorpion-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Seeds  smooth;  cups  egg-shaped,  tapering 
to  a  point,  very  hairy,  and  longer  than  the  tube 
of  the  blossom;  leaves  egg-spear-shaped.  With. 
221.  E.  B.  2 558. 

Walls,  cornfields,  gardens  and  sandy  places.  May, 
June.  Common.  A. 


OBS. 

The  former  is  a  perennial ,  the  latter  an  annu¬ 
al  j  the  arvensis  is  also  a  much  smaller  plant  than 
the  palustris;  sometimes  very  diminutive . 


Genus  2. 

Sym'phytum.  Comfrey. 
Nat.  Ord.  Asperifoliae. 
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Gen.  Cii.  Blossom  funnel-shaped,  bellying  towards 
the  top ;  mouth  closed  by  hollow  radiate  valves, 
which  have  an  open  hole  on  the  outside  near 
the  border;  nuts  4,  perforated. 

Species . 

123.  Symphytum  officinale  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Comfrey. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  between  ovate  and  lance-shaped, 
running  down  the  stem;  cup  closing,  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube  of  the  blossom.  With.  226. 
E.  B.  817.  Woodville ,  215. 

Banks  of  rivers.  Rare.  May.  P. 

River  Arrow,  near  Oversley  Bridge,  &c. 

ons . 

There  are  two  varieties ,  one  with  a  yellow  white 
blossom ,  and  another  with  a  purplish  tinge ,  in  the 
latter  the  calyx  expands  and  is  shorter  than  the 
tube  of  the  bios  sum.  Syn.  S.  patens  (Sibthorpe.) 
The  whole  of  this  plant  is  very  nutritious.  (  With¬ 
ering  and  Woodville.) 

Genus  3. 

Cynoglos/stjm.  Hound’s-tongue. 

Nat,  Ord.  Asperifoliae. 

Gen.  Cii.  Blossom  funnel  shaped ;  mouth  closed 
by  projecting  valves ;  nuts  4,  depressed,  fixed  to 
the  style  by  the  inner  side  only,  imperforated. 
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o  us. 

The  essence  of  the  genus  consists  in  having  four 
seed  coats  fixed  to  the  style ,  each  containing  one 
seed . 

Species. 

124.  Cynoglos'sum  officinale  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Ilound’s-tongue. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  blossom;  leaves 
broad,  spear-shaped,  downy,  sitting.  With.  123. 
E.  B.  921.  Woodville ,  216. 

Road  sides  and  amongst  rubbish.  June.  Com¬ 
mon.  ]?. 


GES. 

Its  scent  is  very  disagreeable ,  and  very  much 
resembles  that  of  mice.  A  decoction  of  the  roots 
inwardly ,  and  poultices  of  them  outwardly ,  have 
been  recommended  in  strumous  and  scrophulous 
cases. 


Genus  4. 

E/chium.  Viper’s  Bugloss. 

Nat.  Ord.  Asperifoliae. 

Gen.  Cii.  Blossom  irregular;  the  mouth  open. 

Species. 

125.  ELhium  vulga'jre . V.  S.  1. 

Common  Viper’s  Bugloss. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Stem  rough,  with  hairy  tubercles;  stem 
leaves  spear-shaped,  rough  with  hairs;  flowers 
in  lateral  spikes.  With .  228.  E.  B.  181. 

Sandy  cornfields,  in  a  calcareous  soil,  walls,  and  on 
rubbish.  Not  very  rare.  July.  P. 

Salford,  on  a  wall  opposite  Mr.  Penrice’s,  and 
about  the  lime-kilns  at  Grafton. 

OBS. 

This  is  a  beautiful  shewy  plant.  Bees  are  fond 
of  the  flowers ,  but  their  wings  are  often  torn  by 
its  strong  bristly  hairs . 

Genus  5. 

Lycop'sis.  Bugloss. 

Nat.  Ord.  Asperifolite. 

Gen.  Ch.  Tube  of  the  blossom  crooked;  mouth 
closed  with  scales;  nuts  4,  perforated. 

Species. 

126.  Lycop'sis  arven'sis  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Wild  Bugloss. 

Sp.  Cii.  Leaves  spear-shaped,  rough  with  hair;  ca¬ 
lyx  while  in  flower  upright.  With.  227.  E.B. 
938. 

Cornfields  and  road  sides.  Not  very  rare.  July. 

A. 
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OBS. 

An  extremely  harsh ,  rough  and  bristly  plant; 
leaves  sometimes  nearly  strap-shaped ,  sometimes 
egg-shaped ,  waved  at  the  edge;  blossom  a  sky-blue . 

«  — 

Genus  6. 

Bora' go.  Borage. 

Nat.  Ord.  Asperifoliae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  wheel-shaped  ;  mouth  closed 
with  rays ;  nuts  4,  not  perforated. 

Species, 

127.  Bora' go  officina'lis  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Borage. 

Sp.  Ch.  All  the  leaves  alternate;  cups  expanding. 
With.  226.  E.  B.  36.  Woodville ,  217. 

Road  sides  and  among  rubbish.  July,  August. 
Rare.  A. 

Among  some  rubbish  in  a  field  by  Arrow  Turn¬ 
pike. 

OBS. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  cool  tankards  for  summer 
drinking;  the  young  and  tender  leaves  are  good  in 
salads ,  or  as  a  pot-herb. 


Genus  7. 

Lithosper'mum.  Gromwelh 
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Nat.  Ord.  Asperifoliae. 

Gen;  Cit.  Blossom  funnel-shaped,  tube  long,  slen¬ 
der,  open  and  without  valves  at  the  mouth  ;  calyx 
with  5  divisions;  nuts  4,  very  hard,  imperforat¬ 
ed. 


Species. 

12S.  Lithosper/mum  officina'le  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Gromwell  or  GromilL 

Sp.  Ch.  Seeds  smooth,  polished,  resembling  pearls; 
blossom  scarcely  longer  than  the  cup ;  leaves 
spear-shaped.  With.  222.  E.  B.  134.  Wood - 
ville,  213. 

Dry  gravelly  soil,  woods  and  hedges.  Rare.  J  une. 

P. 

Great  Alne.  Oversley  Wood. 

129,  Lithosper/ mum  arven'se  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Corn  Gromwell.  Painting  Root. 

Sp.  Ch.  Seeds  rough;  blossoms  hardly  longer  than 
the  cups.  With .  222.  E.  B.  123. 

Cornfields.  June.  Common.  A. 


OBSi 

The  girls  in  the  North  of  Europe  paint  their 
faces  with  the  juice  of  the  root  upon  days  of  fes¬ 
tivity.  The  bark  of  the  root  tinges  wax  and  oil 
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of  a  beautiful  red ,  similar  to  that  which  is  obtain* 
ed  from  the  root  of  the  foreign  Alkanet ,  that  is 
kept  in  the  shops.  Withering . 

Genus  8. 

Pri'  mula.  Primrose. 

Nat.  Ord.  Precise* 

Gen.  Ch.  An  involucrum  under  the  flower,  or 
knot  of  flowers;  the  corol  funnel-shaped  or  sal¬ 
ver-shaped,  with  the  tube  cylindric  and  open  at 
the  top;  the  stigma  globose;  capsule  unilocular 
or  1 -celled. 

Species. 

130.  Primula  vulga'  ris  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  X. 

Common  Primrose. 

Sr.  Ch.  Stemless,  leaves  wrinkled,  toothed,  hairy 
underneath;  stalk  with  one  flower.  With.  229. 
E.  B .  4.  Syn.  P.  acaulis.  Abbot ,  150. 

Woods  and  hedges.  March,  April,  May.  Com¬ 
mon.  P. 


obs * 

Gerard  reports  that  a  dram  and  a  half  of  the 
dried  roots  taken  up  in  autumn ,  operates  as  a 
strong  but  safe  emetic.  Silk  worms  may  be  fed 
with  the  leaves.  Withering. 
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131.  Primula  officinalis  .  .  .  .  Y.  S.  2. 

Cowslip. 

Sp.  Cfi.  Leaves  wrinkled,  toothed,  hairy  Under¬ 
neath;  stalks  with  many  flowers,  nodding;  bor¬ 
der  of  the  blossom  short,  concave.  With .  230. 
E.  B.  5.  Abbot ,  151. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  April,  May.  Common.  P. 


obs . 

The  leaves  are  sometimes  eaten  as  a  pot-herb , 
and  in  salads ;  the  blossoms  are  used  for  making 
wine .  Silk  worms  are  fond  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers. 

13 2.  PrPmula  ela'tior . V.  S.  3. 

Oxlip. 

Sp.  Cii.  Leaves  wrinkled,  toothed,  hairy;  stalks 
with  many  flowers,  outermost  flower  nodding,  and 
central  one  upright;  border  of  the  blossom  flat. 
With.  230.  jE.  B.  513.  Abbot,  152. 

Woods  and  thickets,  sometimes  pastures.  April, 

*  < 

May.  Common.  P. 

Genus  9. 

Anagai/lis.  Pimpernel. 

Nat.  Ord.  Itotaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  wheel-shaped;  capsule  cut  round, 
of  1  cell,  and  many  seeds. 
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Species. 

133.  AnagAi/lis  arven/sis  .  .  V.S.  1. 

Scarlet  Pimpernel. 

Sp.  Cir.  Leaves  entire ;  stem  trailing.  With.  234. 
E.  B.  529.  Abbot,  158. 

Cornfields.  May.  Common.  A. 

-  -  -  j 

134.  Anagai/lis  cjeri/lea  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2., 
Blue  Pimpernel. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  between  ovate  and  spear-shaped ; 
segments  of  the  cup  more  sharply  pointed.  With . 
234.  Var.  2.  E.  B.  1823.  Abbot,  159. 

Cornfields.  May.  Rare.  A. 

Bickmarsh.  Bidford.  Grafton. 


OBS. 

u Leaves  in  both  species  ore  dotted  underneath.^ 
Every  part  of  this  plant  is  singularly  beautiful, 
and  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  a  minute  ex¬ 
amination.  -  „ 

135.  Anagai/lis  tenel'la  .  .  •  .  V.S.  3. 

Bog  Pimpernel. 

Sp.  Cii.  Leaves  egg-shaped,  rather  acute  ;  stem 
creeping,  striking  root  at  the  joints.  With,  235* 
E,  B,  530.  Abbot ,  160. 

Wet  heaths  and  turfy  bogs.  July.  Rare.  P. 
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af 


Feckenham  Bog,  Worcestershire.  Coleshill  Bog, 
Warwickshire, 


obs . 

The  leaves  not  dotted  underneath ,  egg-shaped , 
or  heart-shaped,  or  circular ;  blossom  a  pale  pur¬ 
plish  red ,  each  segment  marked  with  7  darker 
streaks.  These  three  plants  are  the  most  beautiful 
and  elegant  imaginable . 

Genus  10. 

Convolvulus.  Bindweed. 

Nat.  Ord.  Cam  panaceas: 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  bell-shaped,  plaited;  honey-cup 
or  nectary,  surrounding  the  base  of  the  germen; 
stigmas  % j  capsule  2  or  3  cells,  2  seeds  in  each. 

Species. 

136.  ConvolVulus  aryen'sis  •  .  .  Y.  S.  1. 
Field  Bindweed. 

Sp.  Cii.  Leaves  arrow-shaped,  acute  on  each  side; 
fruit-stalks  bearing  generally  1  flower.  With • 
235.  E.  B.  312.  Abbot)  162. 

Fields  and  road  sides.  June.  Common.  P. 

137.  Conyol'yulus  se'pium  .  •  .  .  Y.  S.  2. 
Great  Bindweed.  English  Scammony. 

Sp*  Ch.  Leaves  arrow-shaped,  blunt  on  each  side, 
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or  lopped  at  the  base;  fruit-stalk  4-cornered, 
bearing  one  flower.  With .  236.  E.  B.  313. 
Parkinson ,  163.  3.  Abbot ,  163. 

Moist  hedges.  July.  Common.  P. 

ons. 

The  large  size  of  its  fine  milk  white  blossoms , 
makes  it  a  beautiful  ornament  to  our  hedges ,  The 
extract  or  inspissated  juice  is  almost  as  powerful 
as  the  Scammony  of  the  shops ,  (and  may  be  sub - 
stituted  for  it)  which  is  also  of  the  convolvulus 
family . 

Genus  11. 

Campanula.  Bell-flower. 

Nat.  Ord.  Campanaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  bell-shaped,  closed  at  the  base 
by  valves  which  support  the  stamens;  stigma  tri¬ 
fid  or  3-cleft;  germen  under  the  flower;  capsule 
opening  with  holes  in  the  sides. 

Species. 

138.  Campanula  latifo/lia  •  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Broad-leaved  Bell-flower.  Giant  Throat. wort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  egg-spear-shaped ;  stem  very  sim¬ 
ple,  round,  flowers  single,  on  fruit-stalks;  cap¬ 
sules  nodding.  With.  238.  E.  B.  302.  Abbot , 
165. 

W  oods  and  hedges.  July.  Not  very  rare.  P. 
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Banks  of  the  river  Arrow,  the  Alne,  &c. 

OBS. 

Stem  5  feet  high;  blossom  large ,  of  a  splendid 
purple;  it  is  generally  found  by  the  sides  of  rivers, 
or  of  wet  ditches . 

139.  Campanula  rotundifo'lia  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Round-leaved  Bell-flower. 

Sp.  Ch.  Radical  or  root  leaves  kidney-shaped;' 
stem  leaves  strap-shaped,  very  entire.  With.  23 7. 
E.B.S66.  Parkinson,  65\.  11.  Abbot,  164. 

Heaths,  roadsides,  on  hedge-banks.  August.  Com™ 
mon.  P. 


obs . 

Unless  you  are  accurate  in  your  search ,  the 
little  round ,  or  more  properly ,  heart  or  kidney¬ 
shaped  leaves  will  be  over-looked;  as  they  lie  close 
to  the  root.  A  green  pigment  is  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  the  petals. 

140.  Campanula  Trache'lium  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Nettle-leaved  Bell-flower.  Throat-wort  Bell¬ 
flower.  Canterbury  Bells. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  angular;  leaves  on  leaf-stalks,  cups 
fringed;  fruit-stalks  in  threes;  stem  hairy.  With . 
239.  E.  B.  12.  Abbot ,  166. 

Woods  and  hedges,  July.  Common.  P, 
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141.  Campanula  iiy'brida  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  4, 
Corn  Bell-flower. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  somewhat  branched  at  the  base;  stiff 
and  straight;  leaves  oblong,  scolloped;  cups  in¬ 
corporated,  longer  than  the  blossom ;  capsules 
prism  shaped.  With .  241.  E.  B.  375.  Park . 
1331.  2.  Abbot,  168. 

Chalky  cornfields.  Rare.  July.  A. 

Alne  Hills.  Rufford . 

142.  Campanula  pa'tula  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  5. 
Field  Bell-flower. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  stiff  and  straight;  root  leaves  spear- 
egg-shaped;  panicle  expanding;  stem  5-corner- 
ed.  With .  238.  E.  B.  42.  Robson ,  p.  76. 

Woods,  hedges,  and  road  sides.  Rather  rare.  Ju¬ 
ly-  P. 

On  the  side  of  Oversley  Hill,  by  the  foot-path 
leading  to  Mr.  Westcombe’s.  On  the  side  of 
Spernal  Park,  in  the  road  leading  to  Moreton- 
Bagot,  Warwickshire.  About  Enville,  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  plentiful. 

143.  Campa'nula  glomera'ta  .  .  V.  S.  6. 

Clustered  Bell-flower. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  angular,  simple;  flowers  sessile  or 
sitting,  mostly  terminating.  With.  239.  E,  B. 
90.  Abbot ,  167.  Robson,  76. 
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Mountains  and  chalky  pastures.  Rare.  July.  P. 

Above  Roll’s-wood,  on  the  side  of  the  road  to 
Grafton* 


Genus  12. 

Sa'molus.  Water-pimpernel. 

Nat.  Ord.  Precite. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  salver-shaped  ;  stamens  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  valves  of  the  blossom;  capsule  with  1 
cell,  inferior. 


Species . 

144.  Sa^molos  valeran' di  .  .  *  .  V.  S.  1. 

Round-leaved  Water-pimpernel.  With .  Pim¬ 
pernel  Brookweed.  Abbot . 

Sp.  Ch. -  With.  243.  E.  B.  703.  Park. 

1237.  5.  Abbot ,  169. 

Banks  of  rivers.  Salt  marshes  and  bogs.  July. 
Rare.  P. 

River  Alne,  above  Oversley.  In  some  boggy 
ground  near  Bidford  Grange. 

OB  St. 

This  plant  has  been  found  at  Botany  Bay ;  what 
a  treat  to  the  Botanist ,  to  meet  with  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  so  far  off.  The  plant  is  a  foot  and 
more  in  height;  stem  feeble^  corol  white. 
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Genus  13, 

Lysima'chia.  Loosetrife. 

Nat.  Ord.  Rotaceae. 

Gen.  Ch:  Blossom  wheel-shaped;  capsule  globular, 
pointed,  with  10  valves. 

Species. 

145.  Lysima/chia  ntjmmula'  ria  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Money-wort.  Herb-twopence.  Money-wort 
Loosetrife. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  nearly  heart-shaped  ;  flowers  soli¬ 
tary;  stem  creeping.  With.  234.  E.  B .  528. 

Wet  meadows  and  ditches.  June.  Common.  P. 

146.  Lysima'chia  neWorum  .  ,  •  Y.  S.  2. 

Wood  Loosetrife.  Wood  Pimpernel. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  ovate,  acute;  flowers  solitary;  stem 
trailing.  With.  233.  E.B.  h  27*  Abb  at  ^  156. 

Woods  and  moist  shady  places.  June.  Not  very 
rare.  P. 

Oversley  Wood.  Ragley  Woods.  Spernal  Park. 

OBS. 

The  blossom  is  very  much  unlike  the  preceding 
species ,  it  is  much  smaller ,  and  in  form  and  figure 
resembles  that  of  the  pimpernel , 
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147.  Lysima' chia  vulga'ris  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Common  Loosetrife. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicled,  bunches  terminal.  With ,  233. 
E.  B.  761.  Abbot ,  155.  Robson ,  73. 

Banks  of  rivers  and  watery  places.  July.  Rare. 

P. 

On  the  side  of  the  Avon,  below  Bidford  Grange, 
opposite  the  Flood-gates.  This  is  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  plant,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
garden. 

Genus  14. 

Menyan'thes.  Buckbean. 

* 

Nat.  Ord.  Rotaceae. 

Gen.  Cii.  Blossom  hairy  or  fringed;  stigma  2-lo- 
bed;  capsule  with  1  cell. 

148.  Menyan'thes  trifolia'ta  :  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Buckbean. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  growing  by  threes  or  ternate;  the 
segments  of  the  blossom  entire  at  the  edge,  shag¬ 
gy  on  the  upper  surface.  With,  495.  Wood- 
mile ,  2.  E.  B.  495. .  Abbot ,  153.  Robson ,  72. 

Marshy  and  boggy  places.  June.  Rare.  P. 

In  a  pit  on  Alne  Hills.  At  Shelfield.  Rufford. 
Coleshill  Bog.  Bree.  Bell’s  Mill,  near  Stour¬ 
bridge,  W*  Scotty  Esq, 


Species 
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Genus  15. 

Hotto'nia.  Water-violet. 

Nat.  Ord.  Campanacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  salver-shaped ;  stamens  fixed  to 
the  top  of  the  tube*  capsule  with  1  cell. 

Species . 

149.  Hotto'nia  palus'tris  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Water-violet. 

*Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  whirled,,  with  many  flowers. 
With. 232.  E.  B.  364.  Abbot^  154.  Robson , 
72. 

Ponds  and  ditches.  June.  Very  rare.  P. 

Tam  worth,  Staffordshire.  Bree.  Walsall.  Ruf* 
ford. 

Genus  16. 

Polemo'nium.  Greek  Valerian. 

Nat.  Ord.  Rotaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  wheel-shaped  or  rotate,  5-cleft; 
filaments  broad  and  membranaceous  at  the  base; 
stigma  3-cleft;  capsule  with  3  ceils;  seeds  an¬ 
gular. 

Species . 

150.  Polemo'nium  c/eru'leum  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Jacob’s  Ladder, 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged;  flowers  upright;  calyx  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  tube  of  the  blossom.  With.  237, 
E.  B .  14.  Park.  1256.  4.  Robson ,  75. 

At  the  Lover’s  Leap,  Buxton,  Derbyshire.  Mr, 
Wood.  Withering. 

OBS. 

1  have  not  met  with  it  wild ,  but  as  it  is  an  indi¬ 
genous  plant ,  and  so  common  in  all  gardens ,  it 
may  be  useful  in  a  work  of  this  kind /  it  blossoms 
in  June . 

Genus  17. 

Lqnice'  ra.  Honey  suckle. 

Nat.  Ord.  Sepiariae. 

Gen.  Cii.  Blossom  of  1  petal,  tubular,  irregular;; 
berry  beneath,  with  many  seeds,  2-celled. 

Species: 

151,  Lonice7 n a  Pericly'menum  •  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Honeysuckle.  Woodbine. 

Sp.  Ch.  Heads  egg-shaped,  tiled,  terminating;  leaves 
distinct,  deciduous;  blossom  gaping.  With .  243, 
E.  B.  800.  Abbot ,  170.  Robson ,  57. 

Woods  and  hedges.  July.  Common.  S. 


Genus  18. 

Verbas'cum.  Mullein# 
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Nat.  Ord.  Solanaceas. 

Gex.  Ch.  Blossom  wheel-shaped,  nearly  regular; 

© 

capsule  trilocular  or  with  3  cells,  bivalve  or  with 
2  valves;  polyspernous  or  with  many  seeds. 

OBS. 

In  most  of  the  species ,  the  stamens  are  inclining , 
unequal ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  threads  or  fila¬ 
ments  is  clothed  with  soft  coloured  hairs. 

Species. 

152.  Verbas'cum  Thap'sus.  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 
Great  Mullein.  High-taper. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  decurrent,  or  running  down  the 
stem,  cottony  on  both  sides;  stem  unbranched; 
stigma  globular.  With.  245.  Woodville ,  125. 
E.  B.  549.  Abbot,  171.  Robson,  75. 

Road  sides  on  ditch  banks.  July.  Common,  B. 

OBS. 

It  has  considerable  medicinal  qualities.  cc  The 
dozen  serves  for  tinder .” 

153.  Verbas/cum  ni' grum  .  .  .  .  Y.  S.  2. 

Black  Mullein. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  oblong,  heart-shaped,  on  leaf-stalks. 
With.  247.  E.  B.  59.  Abbot,  172.  Robson, 
75. 
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Hedges  and  road  sides.  July,  Rare.  B. 

About  Stourbridge,  on  the  side  of  the  Bromsgrove 
Road,  &c.  Worcestershire. 

OBS. 

The  filaments  are  beautifully  beset  with  purple 
coloured  hairs. 

154.  Verbas'cum  virga'tum . 3. 

Yirgate  or  Rod-like  Mullein.  Large-flowered 
Mullein. 

Sp.  Ch.  Root  .leaves  somewhat  lyre-shaped;  stem 
leaves  sitting;  stem  branching;  fruit-stalks  seve¬ 
ral  together,  sitting.  With.  247.  E .  B .  550. 

Road  sides.  July.  Rare.  B. 

Discovered  by  the  Rev.  W.  S .  Rufford ,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Worcester,  where  it  was  first  found 
by  Mr.  Waldron  Hill ,  of  that  place.  I  have 
since  met  with  it,  on  the  side  of  the  road  from 
Worcester  to  Ombersley. 

155.  Verbas'cum  Blatta'ria  .  .  .  Y.S.  4. 

Moth  Mullein. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  embracing  the  stem,  oblong,  smooth, 
somewhat  wrinkled;  fruit-stalks  solitary.  E.  B. 
393.  With.  248.  Robson,75. 

Gravelly  soil.  Rare.  July.  A. 
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South  Littleton,  near  Badsey,  Worcestershire. 
Common  about  Durnsley  and  Kinver,  Stafford¬ 
shire.  Scott. 


Genus  3  9. 

Datu'ra.  Thorn-apple. 

Nat.  Ord.  Solanacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  funnel-shaped,  plaited;  calyx 
tubular,  angular,  falling  off  with  the  blossom; 
capsule  with  4  valves. 

Species . 

156.  Datu'ra  Stramonium  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  thorn-apple. 

Sp.  Ch.  Seed-vessel  thorny,  upright,  ovate ;  [leaves 
ovate  smooth.  TVith.  248.  IVoodville ,  124. 

E.  B.  1288.  Robson ,  78. 

Amongst  rubbish,  on  dunghills.  July.  Rare.  A. 

Salford.  Alcester. 


Genus  20. 

Hyoscy'amus.  Henbane. 

Nat.  Ord.  Solanacem. 

'4 

Gen:  Ch.  Blossom  funnel-shaped,  blunt;  stamens 
Inclining;  capsule  with  2  cells,  with  a  lid;  seeds 
many,  kidney  shaped. 
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Species . 

157.  Hygscy'amus  ni'ger  *.  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Henbane. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  embracing  the  stem,  waved  ;  flow¬ 
ers  sitting.  With.  249.  Woodmlle,  52.  E.  B. 

591. 

Road  sides,  amongst  rubbish.  Jnne.  Not  very 
rare.  B. 

Great  Alne.  Wixford,  &c. 

ons. 

The  whole  has  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour;  is 
woolly  and  remarkably  clammy .  The  inspissated 
juice  is  a  powerful  anodine ,  and  is  a  very  useful 
medicine  under  proper  management. 

Genus  21. 

A'tropA.  Deadly  Nightshade. 

Nat.  Ord.  Solanaceae  or  Luridas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  bell-shaped;  stamens  distant; 
berry  globular,  with  2  cells. 

Species . 

158.  A'tropa  Belladon' na  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Deadly  Nightshade. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  herbaceous  ;  leaves  egg-shaped,  point¬ 
ed,  entire.  Woodville ,  1.  With.  250.  E.  B . 

592.  Abbot ,  174.  Robson ,  57. 
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Woods  and  Road  sides.  June.  Rare.  P. 

Found  growing  about  the  ruins  of  Dudley  Castle, 
Worcestershire,  last  year,  1815.  Rufford .  Bell’s 
Mill,  near  Stourbridge.  Scott. 

OBS. 

The  juice  of  this  plant  has  been  found  very  use¬ 
ful  to  the  Oculist ,  by  its  having  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  (on  applying  it  externally')  of  dilating  the 
pupil . — It  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  deleterious 
vegetable  poisons ,  we  have ,  among  all  our  indige¬ 
nous  plants.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  stains 
paper  of  a  beautiful  and  durable  purple. 

Genus  22. 

Sola'num.  Nightshade. 

Nat.  Ord.  Solanaceae. 

Gef.  Ch.  Blossom  wheel-shaped  ;  anthers  almost 
united,  opening  at  the  point  with  a  double  pore  ; 
berry  2-celled, 

Species. 

159  Sola/num  D  ulca'mara  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Woody  Nightshade.  Bitter-sweet. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  thornless,  shrubby,  zigzag  ;  upper 
leaves  halberd-shaped  ;  flowers  in  tuft-like  bun¬ 
ches,  With.  250.  hVoodville ,  33.  E.  B.  565. 

Moist  brakes,  hedges,  and  sides  of  ditches.  June, 
August.  Common.  S. 


YOL  i. 


s 
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3  60.  Sola'num  Ni'grdm . V.  S.  2. 

Common  Nightshade.  Garden  Nightshade. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  thornless,  herbaceous  ;  leaves  ovate, 
tooth  angular  ;  bunches  nodding,  pointing  two 
ways.  With.  251.  E.  B.  566.  Woodville , 
226.  Abbot ,  176.  Robson ,  57. 

Amongst  rubbish,  on  dunghills,  and  often  in  kit¬ 
chen  gardens.  June.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

Both  these  species  of  Solanums  are  reported  to 
have  considerable  medical  qualities . 

Genus  23. 

Rham'nus.  Buckthorn. 

Nat.  Ord.  Dumosse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  tubular,  with  scales  fencing  the  sta¬ 
mens  •  blossom  none ;  fruit  a  berry. 

Species . 

16L  Rham'nus  cathar'ticus  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Purging  Buckthorn. 

Sp.  Ch.  Thorns  terminating  ;  flowers  with  four  seg¬ 
ments,  diaecious,  or  stamens  and  pointal  on  dif¬ 
ferent  plants;  leaves  ovate.  Woodville ,  114. 
With.  253.  E.  B.  1629.  Abbot ,  177.  Rob- 
son ,  59. 

Woods  and  hedges.  May.  Not  common.  S. 
Bidford,  Warwickshire.  Harvington,  Worcester¬ 
shire. 
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162  Rham' nus  Frangu'  la  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Alder  Buckthorn.  Berry-bearing  Alder. 

Sp.  Cii.  Flowers  with  one  pointal,  florets  with  sta¬ 
mens  and  pointal;  leaves  very  entire.  With. 
254.  E.  B.  250.  Park.  240.  Abbot,  178. 
Robson,  59. 

Woods  and  hedges.  May.  Not  rare.  S. 
Grafton.  Arrow.  Great  Alne,  &c. 

obs . 

A  purgative  syrup  is  prepared  from  the  berries 
of  the  catharticus .  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries 
wired  with  alum  is  the  sap  green  of  the  painters. 
The  bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye .  With¬ 
ering.  The  same  properties  belong  to  the  fran- 
gula ,  but  in  a  much  weaker  degree. 

TO  THE  DRUGGISTS. 

The  berries  of  the  last  species  ( R.  Frangula ) 
are  often  gathered  for  the  catharticus. 

Genus  24. 

Euo'nymus.  Spindle-tree. 

Nat.  Ord.  Dumosaa. 

Gen.  Cii.  Blossom  5  petals;  capsule  5  angles,  5 
cells,  5  valves,  coloured;  seeds  with  a  veil. 

Species. 

163.  Euo'nymus  Europ^/us  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Spindle-tree. 
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Sp.  Cii.  Flowers  mostly  4-cleft;  leaves  sitting. 
With.  254.  E.  B.  362.  Park.  241.  1.  Abbot, 
179.  Robson ,  105. 

Woods,  hedges.  May.  Rare.  S. 

Oversley  Wood.  Wetheley  Wood. 

OBS. 

The  berries  vomit  and  purge  violently ;  they  are 
fatal  to  sheep ;  powdered  and  sprinkled  upon  the 
hair  they  destroy  lice  The  wood  is  used  by  watch¬ 
makers ,  for  cleaning  watches  and  to  make  tooth¬ 
picks ,  &$c.  4’c*  Horses  refuse  it.  Cows  are  so 
fond  of  the  shoots  in  spring ,  as  constantly  to  break 
dozen  the  banks  of  the  fields  wherever  a  plant  of  it 
stands .  Withering . 

Genus  25. 

He/deea.  Ivy. 

Nat.  Ord.  Hederacefe. 

Gen.  Ch.  Petals  5,  oblong;  berry  with  seeds  5, 
bound  round  by  the  calyx. 

164.  He/dera  He/lix . V.  S.  1. 

Common  Ivy. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  both  ovate  and  lobed.  With.  262. 
E.  B.  1267.  Abbot ,  181.  Robson ,  63. 

Woods  and  hedges.  September.  Common.  S. 

*  .  -t 

OBS. 

The  roots  are  used  by  leather^cuttcrs  to  whet 
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their  knives  upon.  Sheep  are  very  fond  of  the 
bark  and  leaves.  The  berries  purge  and  vomit. 
Withering . 

Genus  26. 

Vin'ca.  Periwinkle. 

Nat.  Ord.  Contort*. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  salrer-shaped ;  seed-vessel,  2 
upright  little  bags ;  seeds  naked.  With. 


Species. 

165.  Vin'c-a  ma'jor . V.  S.  1. 

Great  Periwinkle. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stems  erect;  leaves  egg-shaped ;  flowers  on 
fruit-stalks;  leaves  fringed  at  the  edge.  With . 

264.  E.  B.  514.  Abbot,  183.  Robson,  151. 

/ 

Woods  and  hedges.  April.  Rare.  P. 

King’s  Coughton.  Oversley. 

166.  Vin'ca  mPnor . 

Lesser  Periwinkle. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stems  trailing,  leaves  spear-ovate,  smooth, 
flowers  on  fruit-stalks.  With.  264.  Abbot,  182. 
E.  B.  917.  Abbot ,  182.  Robson,  150. 

Woods,  hedges.  April.  Rare.  P. 

Fillongly.  Adlesley.  Bree. 
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OES , 

The  specific  distinction  between  the  vinca  major 
and  minor  appears  to  be  that  the  former  is  erect ,  the 
latter  trailing;  also  in  the  leaves ,  the  major  has  the 
edges  fringed  with  hairs ,  in  the  minor  they  are 
smooth . 


Genus  27. 

Chiro'nia.  Centaury. 

Nat.  Ord.  Rotaceas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  wheel-shaped.  Pointal  bowed 
down ;  filaments  sitting  on  the  tube  of  the  blos¬ 
som  ;  anthers  becoming  spiral ;  capsule  with  two 
cells. 

Species . 

167.  Chiro'nia  Centai/rium  .  .  •  .  V.S.  1. 

Common  Centaury. 

Sp.  Ch.  Blossoms  with  five  segments,  funnel-shap¬ 
ed  ;  stem  forked ;  leaves  spear-shaped.  Wood - 
ville ,  157.  With .  252.  E.  B.  417.  Abbot^ 
161.  Robson ,  79. 

Pastures  and  barren  dry  fields.  July.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

This  is  a  neat ,  simple ,  and  elegant  little  plant ; 
the  whole  of  it  is  extremely  bitter.  It  is  the  basis  of 
the  famous  Portland  Powder .  A  Tincture  of  the 
leaves  and  the  root  is  a  good  medicine  for  zvectk 
stomachs. 
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ORDER  II. 

Pigyni a.  Two  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Chenopo' dium.  Goosefoot. 

Nat.  Ord.  Holeraceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  with  five  leaves,  pentagonal ;  blos¬ 
som  none ;  seed  one,  round  but  flatted,  superior, 
covered  by  the  closing  calyx. 

Species. 

168.  Chenopo'dium  Bonus  IIenri'cus  .  V.  S.  1. 
Perennial  Goosefoot.  Mercury  Goosefoot. 
Wild  Spinage.  Good  King  Henry. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  triangular,  arrow-shaped,  very 
entire;  spikes  compound,  leafless,  axillary.  With . 
265.  E .  B.  1033.  Park.  1225-6. 

Dunghills,  farm-yards,  church-yards.  June.  Com-* 
mofl.  P. 


OBS . 

Cultivated  as  spinage  by  the  poor  people  of  Bos¬ 
ton  in  Lincolnshire.  The  leaves  are  often  boiled 
in  broth.  The  foots  are  given  to  sheep  that  have 
a  cough.  Withering. 

169.  Chenopo^dium  hy1  bridum  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Thorn-apple-leaved  Goosefoot.  Maple-leaved 
Goosefoot. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  with  angles  tapering 
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to  a  point;  bunches  branching,  leafless.  With. 
267.  E.  B.  1919.  Abbot,  190.  Robson ,  229. 

Rubbish,  kitchen  gardens.  August.  Common.  A. 

170.  Chenopodi'um  r^brum  .  .  .  .  V.S.  3. 

Red  Goosefoot.  Sowbane. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-triangular,  rather  blunt,  and 
toothed;  bunches  upright,  compound,  somewhat 
leafy,  shorter  than  the  stem.  With.  266.  E.  B . 
1721.  Abbot ,  186.  Robson ,  228. 

Dunghills;  roadsides.  August.  Not  very  rare.  A. 

171.  Ciiemopc/ dium  al' bum  .  .  .  .  Y.  S.  4. 
White  Goosefoot. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  diamond,  triangular,  gnawed,  entire 
behind;  the  uppermost  oblong;  bunches  upright. 
With.  267.  E.  B.  1723.  Abbot ,  189.  Rob- 
son ,  229. 

Cornfields,  dunghills,  and  gardens.  August.  Com¬ 
mon.  A. 

172.  Chenqpoadium  ur 'bicum  .  .  .  .  V.S .5: 
Upright  Goosefoot. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  triangular,  somewhat  toothed; 
bunches  crowded,  quite  straight,  laid  close  to  the 
stem,  very  long.  With.  266.  E.  B.  717.  Rob¬ 
son ,  228. 

Dunghills,  and  amongst  rubbish.  August.  Not 
rare.  A. 
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OBS. 

The  principal  specific  distinction  between  this 
and  the  C.  rabrum  is  in  the  bunches ;  and  the 
ripe  seeds  of  the  latter  being  at  least  five  times  less 
than  those  of  the  C.  urbicum ;  the  leaves  of  the  ur - 
bicum  are  widely  and  deeply  notched ,  and  the  ca¬ 
lyx  is  smaller  than  in  the  rubrum . 

Genus  2. 

Ui/mus.  Elm. 

Nat.  Ord.  Scabridae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  5-cleft ;  blossom  none  ;  berry  dry, 
flatted,  skinny. 

Species .' 

173.  Ui/  mus  campes'tris  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Elm. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  doubly  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base; 
flowers  nearly  sitting,  in  clusters.  With.  274. 
E.  B,  1886.  Abbot ,  191.  Robson ,  214. 

Woodville ,  197. 

Hedges.  April.  Very  common.  T, 

OBS. 

The  inner  tough  bark  of  the  elm ,  has  been  found 
very  efficacious  in  cutaneous  complaints .  See 
Woodville. 

174.  Ul'mUS  MONTANA . V.  S.  2. 

Broad-leaved  Elm.  Wych-hazel  Elm. 

YOL.  I.  T 
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Sp.  Cii.  Leaves  doubly  serrated,  unequal  at  the 
base;  egg-shaped;  but  taper-pointed,  smooth; 
flowers  scattered  on  long  fruit-stalks.  With .  275. 
E.  B.  1887.  Syn .  U .  effusa .  Abbot ,  192. 

Hedges.  April.  Rare.  T. 

Wixford  lane. 


OBS. 

Silk  worms  will  feed  upon  the  leaves . 

Genus  3. 

Gentia'na.  Gentian. 

Nat.  Ord.  Rotaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  1  petal ;  cup  2  valves ;  1  cell, 
with  2  longitudinal  receptacles. 

Species. 

175.  Gentia'na  Amarei/  la  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Autumnal  Gentian.  E.  B.  Fellwort  Gentian. 
Abbot. 

Sp.  Ch.  Blossom  5-cleft,  salver-shaped;  mouth 
bearded,  segments  of  the  cup  equal.  With.  276. 
E.  B.  236.  Abbot ,  193.  Robson ,  79. 

Dry  pastures.  July.  Rare.  A. 

Cleve  Hills,  Worcestershire.  Broadway  Hills, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Alne  Hills,  Warwick¬ 
shire. 
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Genus  4 . 

Cus'cuta.  Dodder. 

Nat.  Ord.  Yagae. 

Gen.  Cii.  Calyx  with  4  or  5  clefts;  blossom  1  petal; 
capsule  with  2  cells,  cut  round;  seeds  in  pairs. 

Species , 

176.  Cus'cuta  Europ-s'a . V.  S.  1. 

Greater  Dodder. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  nearly  sitting,  blossom  without 
scales;  stigma  simple.  Abbot ,  125.  E.  B.  378. 
Parkinson ,  10.  2.  Robson ,  69. 

On  hops,  nettles,  beans,  &c.  July.  Rare.  A. 

Badsey,  South  Littleton,  Worcestershire. 

OBS. 

Climbs  in  a  spiral  direction^  from  right  to  left . 

Genus  5. 

Dau'cus.  Carrot. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate: 

*  With  an  universal  and  partial  Xnvolucrum. 

Geni  Ch.  Blossoms  nearly  radiate,  all  with  both 
stamens  and  pointals;  fruit  rough  with  hair. 
Fences  doubly  winged. 
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Species. 

177.  Dai/cus  Caro'ta  ......  V.  S.  I. 

Wild  Carrot.  Birds-nest. 

Sp.  Ch.  Angles  of  the  seeds  4,  distant,  hispid-  leaf 
stalks  ribbed  underneath;  umbel  concave  when 
in  seed.  With .  28 5.  Abbot ,  203.  Robson , 

206.  Woodville ,  161.  E.  B.  1174. 

Pastures.  July.  Common.  B. 


OBS. 

The  seeds  have  been  sometimes  used  as  diuretics 
and  carminatives ;  and  are  highly  recommended  in 
calculous  complaints .  Carrots  are  a  grateful  and 
nutritious  food  for  all  kinds  of  cattle ,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  more  general  cultivation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  farmer.  Carriage  horses  will  work 
upon  them  nearly  as  well  as  upon  oats ,  but  if  given 
beyond  a  certain  period ,  the  cattle  are  apt  to  make 
bloody  urine.  A  poultice  made  of  the  roots  has 
been  found  to  mitigate  the  pain ,  and  abate  the 
stench  of  foul  and  cancerous  ulcers.  Withering. 

Genus  6. 

Bu'nium.  Earth-nut. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatae. 

€ten.  Ch.  Blossom  uniform ;  umbel  crowded ;  fruit 
o^ate 
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Species . 

178.  Bi/nium  flexuo'sum  .  .  .  ,  Y.  S.  1. 

Small  Earth-nut.  Pig-nut. 

Sp,  Ch.  Stem  tapering  at  bottom,  zigzag.  With. 
287.  E.  13.  988.  Park .  893.  Abbot,  204. 
Robson ,  207. 

Meadows,  pastures,  orchards  and  woods.  May, 
June.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

Roots  tuberous  ;  eaten  either  raw ,  boiled ,  or 
roasted ,  they  are  very  little  inferior  to  chesnuts. 
Leaves  doubly  winged,  segments  very  fine  and 
slender. 


Genus  7, 

Co7  ni  um.  Hemlock. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Partial  fences  going  half-way  round,  ge¬ 
nerally  of  3  leaves,  fruit  nearly  globular,  with 
5  scores. 

Species . 

179.  Co'nium  macula' tum  .  .  .  .  Y.  S.  1. 

Common  Hemlock. 

Sp.  Ch.  Seeds  scored ,  stem  greatly  branched, 
smooth,  spotted.  With.  287.  E.  B .  1191. 

Woodville ,  22.  Abbot ,  205.  Robson ,  207. 
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Hedges,  orchards,  cultivated  ground  and  dunghills. 
June.  Common.  B. 

OB, S’. 

Every  part  of  this  plant  is  deservedly  in  great 
estimation  as  a  medicine . 

Genus  8. 

HerAcle'um.  Cow-parsnip. 

Nat.  Orb.  Umbellatae, 

Gen.  Ch.  Fruit  compressed,  leaf-like,  smooth,  en¬ 
compassed  by  a  narrow  membranaceous  border; 
blossom  irregular;  petals  bent  inwards,  notched 
at  the  end. 


Species . 

180.  Heracle'um  sphondyl'  ium  .  :  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Cow-parsnip  or  Hog  weed. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  doubly-winged,  even ;  flowers  ra¬ 
diated.  With.  291.  E.  Ji.  939.  Jbbot,  207. 
Robson ,  204.  Park .  953. 

Meadows  and  hedges.  July.  Common.  B. 

OBS. 

The  universal  involucrum  is  often  wanting;  the 
partial  involucrum  between  strap  and  spear-shaped 
going  half  way  round . 

181.  Heracle'um  anoustieo'lium  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Narrow-leaved  Cow-parsnip. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  with  across  in  the  wing,  leafits  spear- 
shaped  ;  blossoms  with  florets.  Abbot,  208. 
With .  291.  Vcir,  2.  Park .  954.  2. 

Hedges.  July.  Rare.  B. 

obs . 

Hr.  Withering  puts  this  down  as  a  variety  of 
the  preceding  species.  I  have  met  with  it  several 
times ;  it  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the  II. 
sphondylium ,  but  whether  these  are  sufficient  spe~ 
cijic  distinctions ,  must  be  left  to  the  determination 
of  my  seniors  in  Pot  any. 

Genus  9. 

Si'cjm.  Water-parsnip.  Skerret. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatse. 

Gen.  Cii.  Fruit  rather  egg-shaped,  scored;  involu* 
crum  of  many  leaves ;  petals  heart-shaped. 

/ 

Species . 

182.  Si'uM  NODIFLO/RUM  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Trailing  Water-parsnip. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged;  leafits  tooth-serrated;  um¬ 
bels  lateral,  opposite  the  leaves,  sitting  or  on 
fruit-stalks;  stem  trailing.  With.  295.  E.  B . 
639.  Woodville ,  182.  Abbot ,  212.  Robson, 
208. 

Rivulets  and  wet  ditches.  July.  Common.  P. 
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183.  Sl'uM  ANGU STTFO^LIUM  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Narrow-leaved  W ater-parsnip. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged,'  leafits  irregularly  jagged 
and  serrated  ;  involucrum  wing-cleft,  umbels  on 
fruit-stalks  axillary.  With.  294.  E.  13.  139. 
Abbot y  211.  Robson,  208. 

Rivulets,  ditches,  and  ponds.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Near  Washford  Bridge*. 


OBS. 

Leaves  of  the  general  and  partial  involucrums 
vert/  large  and  conspicuous ,  often  deeply  serrated 
or  zdng*cleft . 

Genus  10. 

Angelica.  Angelica. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fruit  nearly  round,  angular,  firm,  with 
reflected  styles ;  blossoms  equal ;  petals  bent 
in. 

Species. 

184.  Angelica  sylves'tiiis  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Wild  Angelica. 

Sp.  Cii.  Leafits  equal,  egg-spear. shaped,  serrated. 
With .  293.  E.  B.  1128.  Woodville,  265. 
Abbot ,  209.  Robson ,  209. 
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Marshy  woods  and  wet  hedges.  July.  Common. 
B. 

obs ; 

A  tall  noble  looking  ‘plant ,  8  to  10  feet  high , 
with  a  remarkable  smooth  stem ,  of  a  purplish  co¬ 
lour ,  covered  with  a  whitish  down ,  which  easily 
rubs  off.  It  is  warm ,  acrid ,  bitter ,  aromatic , 

but  the  species  cultivated  in  our  gardens  (A.  Ar¬ 
changelica  )  possesses  these  properties  in  a  higher 
degree.  Withering. 

Genus  11. 

Cau'  calis.  Hensfoot. 

Nat.  Orb,  XJmbellatse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossoms  with  a  ray,  those  in  the  centre 
with  only  stamens;  petals  nicked  and  bent  in¬ 
wards;  fruit  rough  with  bristles  ;  fences  entire. 

Species. 

185.  Cau' calis  Anthris'cus  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Hedge  Hensfoot.  j 

Sp.  Ch.  Fences  with  many  divisions;  little  umbels 
crowded;  seeds  egg-shaped;  styles  reflected  ; 
leaves  doubly  compound ;  the  terminating  leafit 
strap-spear-shaped,  gradually  narrowing  to  a 
point.  With.  283.  E.  B.  987.  Park.  921.  9. 
Abbott 01.  Syn.  Tordylium  Anthriscus.  Rob¬ 
son,  206. 

u 
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XleJgesides.  July.  Common.  A* 

■v. 

186.  Cat/calis  nodo'sa . V.  S.  2. 

Knotted  Caucalis  or  Hensfoot 

Sp.  Ch.  Umbels  lateral,  simple,  sitting  •  seeds  egg- 
shaped,  outer  ones  set  with  bristles,  inner  ones 
rough.  With.  284,  E.B .  199.  Abbot^^O^. 
Syn .  Tordylium  Nodosum.  Hobson ,  206. 

Road  sides,  walls,  borders  of  cornfields.  June, 
Rare.  A. 

Spechley  and  Badsey,  Worcestershire.  On  a  wall 
at  Walcot,  Warwickshire. 

ons. 

Leaves  finely  divided ;  inner  seeds  rough  with 

wart-like  points ,  sotnezvhat  resembling  shagreen . 

% 

187.  Cai/calis  daucoi'des  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Fine-leaved  Hensfoot,  Small  Caucalis. 

Sp.  Ch.  Umbels  in  threes,  leafless,  small  umbels  with 
3  seeds  and  3  leaves;  leaves  smooth  above,  hairy 
on  the  ribs  underneath.  With^  282.  E.  B.  197. 
Abbot ,  198.  Park .  920.  6. 

Cornfields.  June.  Rare.  A. 

Alne  Hills  in  cornfields.  Ruff  or  d.  In  fields  about 
Drayton  bushes. 

OBS. 

Leaves  extremely  elegant ,  very  finely  divided , 
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which  with  its  pink  coloured  florets  makes  it  the 
queen  of  the  Caucalis  tribe. 

188.  Cat/calis  arven'sis  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  4. 

Corn  Hensfoot. 

Sp.  Ch.  Involucrum  of  1  leaf,  or  none;  seeds  egg- 
shaped  ;  leaves  doubly  compound,  terminating 
leafit  strap-spear-shaped  ;  stem  much  branched. 
With.  283.  Abbot^  200.  Robson ,  205. 

Cornfields.  July.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

The  leaves  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  C. 
Anthriscus ,  but  there  is  sufficient  specific  differ¬ 
ence.  This  generally  grows  in  cornfields ,  and  is 
never  found  in  hedges. 

189.  Cau'calis  scandi'cina  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  5. 

Hemlock  Scandix.  Small  Hemlock  chervil,  with 
rough  seeds.  Robson , 

Sp.  Ch.  Seeds  egg-shaped,  but  tapering  to  a  point, 
with  short  hooked  prickles  on  the  back.  With. 
284.  S'yn.  Scandix  Anthriscus.  E.  B .  818. 
Abbott  223.  Robson ,  210. 

Road  sides,  and  amongst  rubbish.  June.  Rare.  A. 
At  the  foot  of  the  wall  at  Oversley  Bridge. 


Genus  12. 

Rupees'  rum.  Thorowax, 
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Nat*  Ord.  Umbellatas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Partial  fence  the  largest,  of  5  leaves; 
petals  rolled  in;  fruit  roundish,  flatted,  scored. 

Species. 

190.  Buplei/rum  rotundifo'lium  .  .  V.S.  1. 

Common  Thorowax. 

Sp.  Ch.  Universal  involucrum  none;  leaves  perfo¬ 
rated  by  the  stem.  With.  280.  E.  B.  99. 
Park.  580-1.  Abbot ,  197.  Robson ,  207. 

Cornfields.  June.  Not  very  rare.  A. 

Bidford,  Haslor,  Grafton,  Warwickshire.  Bad?? 
sey,  Bretforton,  Worcestershire. 

Genus  13. 

Sani/cula.  Sanicle; 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Umbels  crowded,  almost  in  heads;  fruit 
rough;  fruit  of  the  disk  abortive. 

191.  Sani' cula  Europe/ a  .  .  .  •  V.S.  1. 

Common  Sanicle.  Wood  Sanicle. 

Sp.  Ch.  Root  leaves  simple ;  florets  all  sitting. 
With.  279.  E.  B .  98.  Abbot ,  196.  Robson } 

204. 

Woods  and  thickets.  May.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

A  foot  or  more  in  height  y*  root  leaves  b-lobedj 
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segments  jagged^  paler  green  and  shining  under¬ 
neath .  The  ancients  thought  this  with  Bugle  of 
wonderful  virtues  ;  the  leaves  are  slightly  hitter , 
aromatic  and  astringent.  i(  1  do  not  regard  this , 
and  the  Hydrocotyle^  as  true  umbelliferous  plants , 
but  as  a  soid  of  connecting  link  between  the  As- 
trantia  in  the  order  Umbelliferce ,  and  Panax,  and 
Araiiay  in  the  He  derace  ce.  Withering. 

Genus  14. 

Oenan'the.  Dropwort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatse. 

Gen.  Cii.  Florets  dissimilar,  those  in  the  centre 
sitting,  barren  ;  fruit  crowned  with  the  cup  and 
pointals  which  are  permanent. 

Species. 

192.  Oenan/the  fistulo'sa  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Water  Dropwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Root  sending  forth  suckers  ;  stem  leaves 
winged,  thread-shaped,  hollow.  With.  2 97. 
E.  B.  363.  Abbot ,  217.  Park ,  1233.  1.  J Rob¬ 
son,  204. 

Marshy  and  boggy  ground.  June.  Common.  P. 

193.  Oenan'the  pimpinelloi'des  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Parsley  Dropwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leafits  of  the  root  leaves  wedge-shaped, 
cloven,  those  of  the  stem  entire,  strap-shaped  • 
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very  long,  undivided.  With .  298.  E.  B.  347. 

Salt  marshes,  ponds  and  wet  ditches.  August. 
Rare.  P. 

In  a  ditch  with  the  scirpus  maritimus,  at  Badsey. 

gbs. 

The  knobs  of  the  root  are  fusiform,  or  spindle- 
shaped. 

194.  Oenan'tiie  peucedanifo'  lia  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Sulphurwort-leaved  Dropwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  All  Ithe  leaves  strap-shaped*  root  leaves 
with  a  double  row  of  wings;  stem  leaves  winged, 
no  general  fence;  knobs  of  the  root  ovate,  sit* 
ting.  E .  B.  348.  Abbot ,  218.  Syn.  O.  fis- 
tulosa .  Var.  2.  With.  297.  Park.  1233.  2. 

Marshes,  ponds,  and  wet  ditches.  August.  Not 
rare.  P. 

Great  Alne,  Grafton,  Bidford. 

Genus  15. 

Peuce'danum.  Sulphurwrort. 

Nat,  Ord.  Umbellatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Involucrums  very  short;  fruit  elliptical 
slightly  ridged,  compressed  and  bordered. 


Species. 

195.  Peuce'danum  Silai/s  ;  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 


pentandria,  digynia.  Si' SON. 
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Meadow  Saxifrage,  or  Sulphurwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  wing-cleft,  segments  opposite;  ge¬ 
neral  fence  of  2  leaves.  With.  290.  E .  B. 

214  2.  Abbot.,  206.  Robson,  207. 

Moist  meadows  and  pastures.  July.  Common.  P. 

Genus  16. 

Si/son.  Honewort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatag. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fruit  egg-shaped,  scored;.  fence  of  ge¬ 
nerally  4  leaves. 


Species . 

196.  Si'son  Amo/Mum  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Hedge  Honewort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged ;  umbels  upright.  With. 

295.  E.  B.  954.  Park .  914.  1.  Abbot,  214.; 
Robson ,  209. 

Moist  woods  and  hedges.  August.  Common.  P. 

197.  Si' son  se'getum . .  V.  S.  2. 

Corn  Honewort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged  ;  umbels  nodding.  With . 

296.  E.  B.  228.  Robson,  209.  Abbot,  215. 
Park.  932. 

Cornfields  and  hedge  banks,  in  a  chalky  or  clay 
soil.  July,  August,  Very  rare.  B. 
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On  a  ditch  bank  supported  by  the  hedge,  between 
Hanbury.  and  Droitwicli.— Badsey,  Worcester¬ 
shire. 

OBS. 

All  the  leaves  with  numerous  pairs  of  little 
leaves ;  it  is  very  elegant  in  its  structure. 

198.  Si  'son  inunda'tum  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Water  Honewort.  Least  Water  Parsnip,  Float¬ 
ing  White  Rot. 

Sp.  Cii.  Creeping,  leaves  under  water  hair-like, 
those  above  winged  ;  umbels  of  2  spokes.  With, 
296.  Abbot ,  216.  Robson ,  209.  Syn.  Hy - 

droco'tyle  inundata.  E.  B.  227. 

In  ditches,  pools,  and  grounds  subject  to  be  over¬ 
flowed.  Bogs.  June.  Rare.  A. 

In  some  springy  boggy  ground  on  Abberley  Hills, 
Worcestershire,  above  the  Hundred-house. 

OBS. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  smallest  of  the  um¬ 
belliferous  plants. 

Genus  17. 

Hydroco'tyle.  Pennywort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatse. 

N.  Ch,  Umbel  simple,  on  a  foot-stalk;  involti- 
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crum  of  2,  3,  or  4  leaves*  petals  entire;  seeds 
semicircular,  flatted. 

Species . 

199.  Hydroco'  tyle  vul'  g-aris  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Marsli  Pennywort.  White  Rot. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  target-shaped,  notched ;  umbels 
with  5  flowers.  With .  279.  E.  B .  751.  Park * 
1214.  Abbot,  195.  Robson,  203. 

Marshy  grounds,  bogs.  Rare.  P. 

...  u.  **'*?  •  ■  -J,  »>  • 

Feckenham  Bog,  Astwood  Common,  Worcester* 
shire.  Haslor  field,  near  Hoo-mill,  Warwick¬ 
shire. 

*  *  With  only  one  partial  involucrum. 

Genus  18. 

Scan'dix.  Shepherd’s  Needle. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbeilatae, 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  radiate,  fruit  awl-shaped  ;  pe¬ 
tals  nicked;  florets  of  the  centre  with  stamens 
only. 

Species . 

200.  Scan'dix  odora/ta . V.  S.  1. 

Sweet  Chervil.  Sweet  Cicely,  &c, 

Sr.  Ch.  Seeds  furrowed,  angular.  With.  302. 
E.  B.  697.  Robson ,  210.  Park.  935.  1. 

# 

Orchards  and  waste  places,  but  always  near  houses. 
June.  Rare.  A. 
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At  Studley  Castle.  Balsall  Temple. 

OBS. 

The  seeds  are  used  in  the  North  of  England , 
for  polishing  and  perfuming  oak  floors  and  furni¬ 
ture.  Withering. 

201.  Scam' dix  Pec' ten  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

/ 

Common  Shepherd’s  Needle. 

* 

Sp.  Ch.  Seeds  with  a  very  long  beak;  leafits  with 
many  fine  divisions;  With.  302.  E.  B.  1397. 
Park.  916. 1.  Abbott  222.  Robson,  210. 

Cornfields*  May.  Very  common.  A. 

Genus  19. 

Celerophyl'  lum.  Wild  Chervil. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fence  bent  back,  concave;  petals  heart* 
shaped, bent  in;  fruit  oblong,  smooth. 

Species. 

202.  Chasrophyl'  lum  sylves'  tre  .  .  V.  S.  1, 

Common  Chervil.  Wild  Cicely. 

* 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  smoothish,  scored,  a  little  swollen  at 
the  knots.  With.  303.  E.B.75%.  Abbot , 

225.  Robson ,  210. 

Hedges,  orchards,  and  pastures.  May,  June. 
Common.  P. 


pentandria.  dioYnia.  astiiu' sa. 
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203.  Ciherophyi/lum  temulen'tum  .  Y.  S,  2. 
Small  Chervil.  Wild  Chervil. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  rough,  spotted;  joints  swollen.  With . 
304.  E.  B.  1521.  Abbott  226.  Robson, *110, 

Under  hedges.  June.  Common.  B. 

Genus  20. 

jJ^thu^sa.  Foolsparsley. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatae. 

G  en.  Ch.  Fencelets  going  half  round,  with  3  leaves, 
hanging  down;  fruit  scored. 

Species ; 

204.  /Ethu'sa  Cyna'pium  .  .  .  .  V,  S.  1. 

Foolsparsley. 

Sp.  Ch.  All  the  leaves  alike,  fruit  nearly  globular. 
With.  30 0.  E.  B.  1192.  Abbot,  221.  Robson , 
211. 

Gardens  and  fields.  July.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

The  leaves  are  finely  divided ,  with  a  most  beau* 
tijul  glossy  green . 


Genus  21. 

Ph  ellan'drium.  Horsebane. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatae. 

Ge^.  Cii.  Central  florets  smallest,  fruit  egg-shaped, 
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smooth,  crowned  with  thepointals  and  the  calyx. 

Species. 

205.  Phellan' drium  aquat'icum  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Water  Ilorsebane. 

Sp.  Ch.  Ramifications  of  the  leaves  straddling. 
With .  298.  E .  B.  684.  Woodville,  266.  Ab- 
hot ,  219.  Robson ,  211. 

Rivers,  ditches,  and  pools.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Near  W  orcester.  Ruff  or  d .  In  an  old  gravel  pit 
full  of  water  at  Eden- way,  Warwickshire. 

*  **  Without  any  involucrum. 

Genus  22. 

Pastina'ca.  Parsnip. 

Nat.  O  rd.  Umbellatse. 

Gen;  Ch.  Fruit  elliptical, compressed,  flat;  petals 
rolled  in,  entire. 

Species. 

206.  Pastina'ca  sylves/tris  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  wild  Parsnip. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  simply  winged,  downy  underneath. 
With .  304.  E.  B.  556.  Abbot,  227.  Rob¬ 
son,  211. 

Borders  of  ploughed  fields,  Road  sides.  July. 
Common.  jB. 
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OBS. 

The  roots  are  highly  nutritious .  Hogs  are 
fond  of  them  and  quickly  grow  fat  zohenfed  with 
them .  In  the  North  of  England  they  are  brewed 
and  an  agreeable  liquor  is  obtained. 

Genus  23. 

Pimpinei/.la.  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate. 

Gen.  Cii.  Fru.it  egg-oblong;  petals  bent  in,  stigma 
nearly  globular. 

Species . 

207.  Pimpinei/la  saxif'  raga  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  'winged,  root  leaves  nearly  round, 
upper  ones  strap-shaped.  With.  307.  Wood - 

ville,  178.  E.  B.  407.  Abbot,  231.  Robson , 
212. 

Dry  meadows  and  pastures.  July.  Common.  P. 

208.  Pimpinei/la  mac/na  .  .  .  .  Y.  S.  2. 

Great  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  uniform,  winged;  leafits  heart- 
shaped,  irregularly  serrated,  the  odd  one  divided 
into  3  lobes.  With.  308.  E,  B.  408.  Abbot , 
233.  Robson ,  212. 

Woods  and  hedges  in  a  calcareous  soil.  August. 
Rare.  P. 
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On  the  side  of  the  road  between  Droitwich  and 
Ombersley,  close  to  Sir  John  Packington’s  Park 
Wall,  Worcestershire. 

Genus  24. 

A'pium.  Small  age. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatse. 

G  en.  Ch:  Fruitegg-shapedjbulging,  scored.  Fence 
of  1  leaf;  petals  equal. 

Species . 

209.  A/pium  grave'olens . V.  S.  1. 

Smallage.  Wild  Celery. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  leaves  wedge-shaped.  With.  309. 
E.  13.  1210.  Park.  926.  1.  Abbot,  234.  Rob¬ 
son,  212. 

Salt  marshes  and  ditches.  June.  Rare.  P. 

ons. 

On  the  canal  beyond  Droitwich.  In  a  ditch  at 
Upton  Snodsbury.  The  water  is  saltish  about 
Church  Hill,  and  Upton  Snodsbury,  and  contains 
a  small  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.  When 
cultivated ,  it  loses  its  noxious  properties;  and  the 
root  and  stem  blanched  by  covering  them  up  with 
earth  are  eaten  raw,  boiled  in  soups,  or  stewed;  in 
this  latter  state  it  is  called  celery.  It  is  also  to  be 
found  at  Bretf orton,  near  Badsey,  Worcester¬ 
shire . 


/ 
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Genus  25. 

Aegopc/dium.  Goutweed. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fruit  egg-oblong,  scored,  tapering  at 
each  end. 

Species. 

210.  Aegopc/dium  Podagra'  ria  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Herb  Gerard.  Goutweed.  Ashweed.  Ground 
Ash. 

Sp.  Ch.  Upper  leaves  3  together,  lower  ones  in 
triple  threes.  With .  310.  E.  B.  940.  Park . 
943.  1.  Abbot ,  235.  Robson ,  212. 

Woods,  hedges  and  gardens.  June;  Common.  F. 

OBS. 

Leaves ,  triplicato-ternatum ,  or  trebly  3-leaved; 
each  leajit  is  spear -egg-shaped,  serrated.  A  very 
common  zoeed  in  gardens ,  and  often  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  be  eradicated;  but  the  leaves  may  be  eaten 
early  in  the  spring  with  other  pot  herbs. 

Genus  26. 

Smyr'nium.  Alexanders. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Petals  keeled,  pointed;  fruit  egg-globu¬ 
lar;  angular  with  ribs. 
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S pecies . 

211.  Smyr'nium  olusa'trum  .  .  .  Y.  S.  1. 

Common  Alexanders.  Alissanders. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  leaves  growing  by  threes,  on  leaf¬ 
stalks,  serrated.  With.  305.  E.  B.  230.  Park . 
930.  1.  Abbot ,  228.  Robson ,  212. 

Ditches  and  rocks  on  the  sea  coast.  Withering • 

Under  moist  hedges.  Hare.  May,  June.  B* 

In  ditches  about  Badsey  near  Evesham,  Worces¬ 
tershire. 


OBS. 

It  was  formerly  cultivated  in  our  gardens ,  but 
its  place  is  now  better  supplied  by  celery ;  it  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  as  excellent  an  anti-scorbutic . 

ORDER  III. 

Trigynia.  Three  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Vibur/num.  Mealy-tree. 

Nat.  Ord.  Dumosae. 

Gen.  Cii.  Cup  5  segments,  superior;  blossom  5 
clefts;  berry  1  seed. 

Species. 

212.  Vibur'num  Lanta'na  .  .  .  •  V.  S*  1. 

Pliant  mealy-tree.  Way-faring-tree. 
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Sp.  Ch«  Leaves  heart-shaped,  serrated,  veined,  cot-, 
tony  underneath,  With.  310.  jE.  13.  331.  Park . 
1448.  Abbot ,  236.  Robson ,  58. 

Woods,  hedges,  in  a  calcareous  soil.  May.  Com¬ 
mon.  S. 

OES. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  used  to  make  bird-lime. 
The  berries  are  drying  and  astringent.  Wither¬ 
ing 

213.  Viburnum  0/pulus  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Guelder  Rose  mealy-tree.  Marsh  Elder. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  lobed;  leaf-stalks  set  with  glands. 
With.  3 10.  E.  13.  332.  Park.  209.  5.  Abbot , 
237.  Robson ,  58. 

Woods,  wet  hedges  and  marshy  places.  June.  Not 
rare.  S. 

obs: 

The  guelder  rose  is  a  variety ,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  cyme  or  tuft  consists  of  abortive florets ,  and 
instead  of  be  ng  flat  tike  the  marsh-elder ,  it  is  con¬ 
tracted  into  a  globular  form.  That  beautiful  ever¬ 
green ,  the  ornament  of  every  shrubbery  ( the  lau- 
rustinus  is  of  the  viburnum  family. 

Genus  2 

Sambi/cus.  Elder. 

Nat.  Ord.  Dumosae. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  with  5  segments;  blossom  5  divi¬ 
sions;  berry  juicy;  3  seeds. 

Species . 

214.  Sambi/cus  ni'gra . Y.  S.  1. 

Common  Elder. 

Sp.  Ch.  Tufts  or  cymes  with  five  divisions ;  leaves 
winged;  leafits  nearly  egg-shaped,  serrated;  stem 
tree-like.  With.  311.  Woodville,  78.  E.  B. 
476.  Abbot ,  239.  Robson ,  59. 

Var.  3.  laciniata .  With,  fy  Park.  208.  3.  Leafits 
jagged.  Parsley -leaved  Elder. 

The  common  Elder  in  woods  and  hedges.  May. 
Common.  S.  The  parsley-leaved  variety. 
Rare.  At  Wixford. 

215.  Sambi/cus  E'bueus  .  .  *  .  .  V,  S.  2. 

Dwarf  Elder. 

Sp.  Cii.  Cymes  with  three  divisions ;  stipulae  or  leaf 
props,  leaf-like ;  stem  herbaceous.  With .  311. 
Woodville9  260.  E.  B.  4 75.  *  Robson ,  58. 
Abbot ,  238. 

Hedges  and  road  sides.  July.  Very  rare.  S. 
Near  Grafton  church  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

OBS. 

It  possesses  considerable  medicinal  properties. 
The  berries  give  out  a  violet  colour .  The  green 
leaves  drive  away  mice  from  granaries ?  and  the 
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Silesians  strew  them  where  their  pigs  lie ,  under  a 
persuasion  that  they  prevent  some  of  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  liable .  No  animal  will  eat  it. 
Withering . 

ORDER  IV. 

Tetragynia.  Four  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Parna'ssia.  Grass  of  Parnassus. 

Nat.  Ord.  Vagse.  Linn. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  5-cleft;  petals  5.  Nectaries  5, 
heart-shaped,  fringed,  points  globular ;  capsule 
4  valves,  with  1  cell ;  seeds  with  a  membranaceous 
border. 


Species . 

216.  Parna'ssia  palus' tris  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Marsh  Parnassia. 

Sp.  Ch.  Nectaries  or  honey-cups  simple.  With . 
314.  Abbot ,  241.  E.  B .  82.  Robson ,  104. 

Bogs  and  marshy  ground.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Bromsgrove  Lickey;  Worcestershire.  Coleshill 
Bog  and  Knowle,  Warwickshire.  Canton  Rough, 
Bridgenorih,  Shropshire.  Hall. 


ORDER  V. 

Pentagynia.  Five  pointals. 
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Genus  1. 

Li'num.  Flax. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gruinales. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  with  5  leaves ;  petals  5;  cupsule,  5 
valves,  10  cells;  seeds  solitary. 

Species . 

217.  LFnum  cathar^ticum  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Purging  Flax. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  opposite,  egg-spear»shaped ;  stem 
forked,  blossoms  pointed.  With.  317.  E.  B. 
382.  Park .  1336.  10.  Abbot,  243.  Robson , 
108. 

Dry  meadows  and  pastures.  June.  Common.  A. 

218.  Li'num  usitatis  'simum  .*.  .  Y.  S.  2. 

Common  Flax. 

Sp.  Cii.  Cups  and  capsules  pointed;  petals  slightly 

»  ? 

notched ;  leaves  lance-shaped,  alternate ;  stem 
nearly  single.  Woodville ,  3.  With.  316.  E . 
B.  1357.  Abbot ,  242.  Robson ,  108. 

Cornfields.  July.  Rare.  A. 

Broome,  Warwickshire.  Astwood,  Worcester- 
shire. 

OBS. 

The  L.  catharticum;  an  infusion  of  the  dried 
plant  is  an  excellent  purge,  and  has  been  given 
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with  advantage  in  many  obstinate  rheumatisms . 
It  f  requently  acts  as  a  diuretic.  Horses ,  sheep 3 
and  goats ,  zY.  u  The  L.  usitatissimum  is 

a  very  valuable  plants  it  originally  came  from 
Egypt;  the  seeds  yield  by  expression  only ,  a 
large  proportion  of  oil ,  which  is  an  excellent  pec¬ 
toral;  after  the  oil  is  expressed ,  the  remaining  fa¬ 
rinaceous  part ,  called  oil  cake ,  zY  given  to  oxen , 
2^/zo  scow  grow  fat  upon  it.  It  is  used  by  ihe  paint¬ 
ers  and  the  varnishers.  The  fibres  of  the  stem  are 
manufactured  into  linen ,  and  this  linen ,  when  worn 
to  rags ,  2 s  made  into  paper.”  Withering. 

219.  Li1  num  Radi'ola  .  .  .  .  -  V.  S.  3. 

* 

All-seed  Fiax.  Least  Rupture-wort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  opposite  ;  stem  forked;  stamens  4; 
pointals  4.  With.  318.  Robson ,  108.  *§Y/w. 

Radiola  millegrana.  E.  B.  893. 

Moist  heaths.  August.  Rare.  A. 

.  -  Vi 

Astwood  Heath,  Worcestershire.  Coleshill  Pool, 
Warwickshire. 


-  OBS. 

40 

This  certainly  belongs  to  order  4th.  of  the  Class 
Tetrandria .* 

Genus  2. 

Dro'  sera.  Sundew. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gruinales. 

*  See  note  1. 


166  pentandriA.  polygyniA.  myosu'rus. 


Gen.  Ch.  Cup  5-clefts ;  petals  5;  capsule  1  cell, 

opening  with  5  valves;  seeds  many. 

;  .  •;  ■  . 

'  •  *  ;  ,  '  v  -!ij- 

Species . 

220.  Dro/sera  rotundifo'lia  .  .  .  V.  S.  I. 

Round-leaved  Sundew. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stems  from  the  root,  leaves  round.  With . 
318.  E.  B.  867.  Park.  1052.  1.  Abbot,  244. 
Robson ,  105. 

Bogs.  July.  Common.  P. 

Bogs  on  Bromsgrove  Lickey.  West-side  of  Mal¬ 
vern  Hill,  Worcestershire.  Coleshill  Bog  and 
Pool,  Warwickshire. 

OBS * 

The  whole  plant  is  acrid ,  and  sufficiently  caustic 
to  erode  the  skin ;  but  judiciously  managed  the 
juice  may  be  mixed  with  milk 9  so  as  to  make  an  in¬ 
nocent  and  safe  cosmetic .  The  juice  itself  will 
destroy  warts  and  corns .  This  plant  is  supposed 
to  occasion  the  rot  in  sheep ,  with  others ,  as  th& 
Pinguicula ,  Hydrocotyle ,  fyc.  See  Sp.  18.  and 
199. 

ORDER  XIV. 

Polygynia.  Many  pointals. 


Genus  1. 

Myosi/rus.  MousetaiL 
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Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  with  five  leaves,  united  at  the  base, 
with  a  spur  behind,  deciduous;  nectaries  5,  like 
petals,  awl-shaped;  seeds  numerous. 

Species. 

* 

221.  Myosu'rus  min'imus . V.  S.  1. 

Least  Mousetail. 

Sr.  Ch.  - Abbot,  247.  With.  321.  E.  B. 

435.  Park.  500.  6.  Robson ,  199. 

Cornfields,  meadows  and  pastures  in  a  gravelly  soil. 
May  and  June.  Rare.  A. 

Alne  Hills,  and  at  Studley  in  a  field  by  the  church. 

OES. 

The  whole  plant  is  acrid . 


CLASS  VI* 

Hexandria.  Six  stamens. 

ORDER  I. 

Mqnogynia.  One  pointal. 


Genus  1. 

Narcis'sus.  Daffodil. 
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Nat.  Ord.  Spathaceae. 

OBS. 

cc  Linnceus  has  divided  the  liliaceous  tribe  of 
plants ,  in  his  natural  orders ,  into  the  Ensatce ,  the 
Spathacece ,  and  the  Coronaries.  Some  also  of  the 
Sarmentacece  belong  to  this  tribe.”  See  Genus 
Convallaria. 

Gen.  Ch.  Petals  6,  equal;  nectary  or  honey-cup 
hell-shaped,  of  1  leaf ;  stamens  within  the  honey- 
cup. 

Species. 

222.  Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Daffodil. 

Sp.  Ch.  Sheath  with  1  flower;  nectary  bell-shaped, 
upright,  curled;  as  long  as  the  petals;  petals 
egg-shaped.  With.  325.  E.  B.  17.  Abbot , 
249.  Robson ,  144. 

Woods,  meadows,  pastures.  May.  Not  very  rare. 

P. 

Studley  and  Sambourne  in  great  plenty. 

Genus  2. 

Al'  lium.  Garlick. 

Nat.  Ord.  Spathaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  6  divisions,  expanding;  sheath 
of  many  flowers ;  umbel  crowded;  capsule  supe¬ 
rior. 
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Species. 

223.  Al'  lium  vinea'le  .  .  .  .  *  V.  S.  1; 

Crow  Garlick. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  with  cylindrical  leaves  and  bulbs;  fi¬ 
laments  with  3  points.  With.  327.  E.  B . 
1974.  Abbot ,  250.  Robson ,  141. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  June.  Not  rare.  P. 

OLS. 

The  young  shoots  are  eaten  in  salads ,  or  boiled 
as  a  pot-herb . 

224.  Ai/lium  olera'  ceum  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Wild  Garlick. 

Sp.  Ch.  Filaments  undivided ;  leaves  semi-cylindri¬ 
cal,  furrowed  underneath.  With ,  327.  E .  B. 
488,  Robson ,  141. 

Meadows,  pastures,  and  amongst  corn.  July. 
Rare.  P. 

In  a  field  by  Rosall. 

225.  Ai/lium  ursi'num . V.  S.  3. 

Ramson  Garlick.  Broad-leaved  Garlick. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stalk  naked,  3-square;  leaves  spear- 
shaped,  on  leaf-stalks;  umbel  flat  at  the  top. 
With .  328.  E.  B.  122.  Abbot ,  251.  Robson , 
142. 

Woods  and  moist  hedges.  May.  Rare.  P. 
Spernall  and  Oversley  Woods.  On  moist  ditch 
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banks  at  Hay  House,  Castle  Bromwich,  in  great 
plenty. 

OBS. 

An  infusion  in  brandy  is  esteemed  a  good  reme« 
dy  for  the  gravel.  Other  plants  growing  near  it 
do  not  flourish.  Cows  eat  it;  but  it  communicates 
its  flavour  to  the  milk  and  butter ,  so  as  to  make  it 
very  disagreeable  to  many  people  in  the  spring. 
Withering. 

Genus  3^ 

Galan'thus.  Snow-drop; 

Nat.  Ord.  Spathacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Petals  3,  concave  ;  honey-cup  of  3  small 
petals,  nicked  at  the  end ;  summit  or  stigma 
simple. 

Species. 

226.  Galan'thus  niva'lis  ......  1. 

Common  Snow-drop. 

Sr,  Ch.  - - With.  324.  E.  B.  19.  Abbot , 

248. 

Bottom  of  mountains,  sides  of  hedges.  February, 
March.  Very  rare.  P. 

On  the  side  of  the  Ridgeway. 

Genus  4. 

Hyacin'thus.  Hyacinth. 

Nat.  Ord.  Coronariae. 
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Gey.  Ch.  Blossom  bell-shaped,  permanent  ;  seg¬ 
ments  rolled  back;  3  honey-cup  pores  at  the  point 
of  the  germ. 

Species. 

227.  Hyacin'thus  non-scrip'tus  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Hare-bells.  English  Hyacinth. 

Sp.  Cii.  Blossom  tubular,  bell-shaped,  w  ith  6  divi¬ 
sions,  segments  rolled  back;  floral  leaves  in  pairs. 
With ,  336.  Abbot ,  252.  Syn.  S cilia  nutans . 

E.  B.  377. 

Woods  and  hedges.  May,  Common.  P, 


OBS. 

u  The  fresh  roots  are  poisonous.  They  may  he 
converted  into  starch.  ”  Withering. 


Genus  5. 

Ti/lipa.  Tulip, 

Nat.  Ord.  Coronariae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  of  6  petals,  bell-shaped,  infe¬ 
rior;  style  none;  stigma  triangular,  sitting  close 
to  a  long  prismatic  germ. 


Species . 

228.  Tu' lipa  sylyes'tris  . 
Wild  Tulip. 


1. 


Sp 


,  Ch,  Flowers 


solitary,  rather  drooping;  leaves 
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spear-shaped;  stamens  hairy  above  the  base. 
With.  3 29.  E.  B.  63.  Abbot ,  253. 

Old  chalk-pits.  April.  Rare.  P, 

Allesley.  Bree. 

Genus  6. 

Narthe'cium.  Asphodel. 

Nat.  Qrp.  Coronarise. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  6  petals;  expanding,  perma* 
nent ;  style-none,  capsule  egg-shaped;  seeds  with 
tail-like  appendages  at  each  end. 

Species . 

229.  Narthe'cium  ossif'ragum  .  .  ,  V.  S.  1 

Lancashire  Asphodel. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  sword-shaped,  threads  wroolly. 
With.  332.  E.  B.  535.  Syn .  Anther icum. 
Abbot ,  259.  Robson ,  143. 

Bogs.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Near  Rubry  Hill  on  the  Lickey,  Worcestershire. 
Coleshill  Bog,  Warwickshire, 

DBS. 

The  leaves  are  sometimes  long  and  grass-lilce , 
scored  with  prominent  ribs.  It  is  a  very  elegant , 
sweet  scented  and  beautiful  plant.  1  he  filaments 
are  covered  with  a  thick  wool  of  a  bright  saffron 
colour.  Anthers  scarlet.  u  It  is  believed  in  Swe¬ 
den  to  be  noxious  to  sheep.  Cows  and  Horses  eat 
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it*  Sheep  and  swine  refuse  it .”  It  has  acquired 
the  trivial  name  ( ossifragum)  from  a  supposition 
that  the  bones  of  all  animals  who  feed  upon  it  be - 
come  brittle  and  readily  break . 

Genus  7. 

Ornithc/galum.  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Nat.  Ord.  Coronariae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  of  6  petals,  upright,  continuing, 
expanding  more  than  half-way;  filaments  alter¬ 
nate,  broad  at  the  base;  capsule  superior,  with  3 
cells. 

Species . 

*230.  Ornitho'galum  umbella^tum  .  ...  1. 

Common  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  forming  a  corymbus  or  flat  topped 
spike  ;  outer  fruit-stalks  taller  than  the  central 
ones.  With.  330.  E.  B.  130.  Abbot ,  255. 
Robson ,  140. 

W oods,  meadows,  heaths.  May.  Rare.  P. 
Meadows  near  Warwick.  Bree. 

Genus  8. 

Leuco'jum.  Snowflake.  Greater  Snowdrop. 
Nat.  Ord.  Spathaceae. 

Gen.  Cii.  Blossom  bell-shaped,  with  six  divisions, 
thickest  at  the  ends;  stigma  undivided. 
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Species. 

231.  Leucc/jcjm  Aest^vum . 1. 

Summer  Snowflake. 

Sp.  Ch.  Sheath  many  flowered;  style  club-shaped. 
With.  324.  E.  B.  621. 

OBS. 

This  elegant  plant  which  is  full  afoot  in  height , 
may  be  seen  in  most  gardens ,  and  l  am  informed 
from  good  authority ,  that  it  grows  wild ,  by  the 
side  of  the  Avon ,  above  Straijord . 

Genus  9. 

Convalla/iiia.  Convally. 

Nat.  Ord.  Sarmentaceae. 

Gen:  Ch.  Blossom  of  6  segments;  berry  3  cells,  su¬ 
perior;  2  seeds. 

Species. 

232.  Convalla'ria  maja/lis  .  .  «  .  .  1. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stalk  naked,  semicylindrical,  flowers  spik¬ 
ed,  nodding.  With.  334.  E.  B.  1035.  Abboty 
*2,57.  Excellent .  Robson ,  60. 

Hay  Woods.  Bree . 


Genus  10. 
Jun'cus.  Rush. 
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Nat  Ord.  Tripetaloideas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  or  cup  of  6  leaves;  blossom  none; 
capsule  with  1  cell. 

Species. 

233.  Jun'  cus  conglomera'tus  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  round-headed  or  clustered  Rush. 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw  naked,  upright;  head  on  one  side  ; 
fruit  egg-shaped,  blunt,  3  stamens  in  each  floret. 
With.  338.  E.  B.  835.  Abbot.  282.  Robson, 
217. 

Moist  meadows  and  heaths.  July.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

ec  Used  to  make  wicks  for  watch  lights ,  and  the 
pith  in  toys.” 

234.  Jun' cus  effu'  sus  v . V.  S.  2. 

Common  soft  Rush. 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw  naked,  upright;  panicle  lateral, 
loose;  flowers  egg-shaped,  blunt,  3  stamens  in 
each.  With.  338.  E.  B.  836.  Abbot,  263. 
Robson ,  217. 

Road  sides  in  wet  places.  July.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

The  loose  panicle  at  once  distinguishes  this  from 
the  preceding  species.  The  pith  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 
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235.  Jun'cus  in flex7  us  .  .  .  .  .  V.S.  3. 

Common  hard  Rush, 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw  stiff,  naked,  scored;  somewhat  crook¬ 
ed  and  membranaceous  at  the  end;  panicle  lateral, 
spreading;  flowers  egg-shaped,  but  tapering  to  a 

point.  With.  338.  Abbot,  W 4.  Robson,  217. 
Syn.  J.  glaucus.  E.  R.  665,  and  Sibihorpe  Ft. 
Oxon . 

Pastures  and  road  sides.  Common.  July.  P. 

236.  Jun7cus  squarro7sus . V.  S.  4. 

Moss  Rush,  Goose  Corn. 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw  rigid,  naked,  leaves  like  bristles ; 
panicles  terminating,  leafless,  clustered.  With . 
339.  E.  B.  933.  Abbot ,  265.  Robson ,  217, 

Barren  turfy  bogs  on  heaths.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Bromsgrove  Lickey,  Worcestershire.  Coleshill 
Heath,  Warwickshire. 

OBS. 

The  leaves  of  the  calyx  of  a  black  gloss ,  the 
edges  white  and  skinny. 

237.  Jun7cus  articula'tus  ....V.S.  5. 
Jointed  Rush. 

Sp.  Ch.  Straw  leafy,  trailing ;  leaves  flatted,  joint¬ 
ed  with  knots,  panicle  compound.  With.  340. 
E.  B.  238.  Park.  1270.  5.  Robson ,  217. 
Syn.  J.  compressus .  Abbot ,  266. 
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Wet  places.  July.  Common.  P. 

238.  Jun'  cus  obtusiflo'rus  .  .  :  .  V.  S.  6. 

White  husked  jointed  Rush. 

Sp.  Ch.  Husks  white.  E.  B.  2144.  Syn.  With. 
J.  articulatus .  Ear.  5. 

Wet  boggy  places.  July.  Not  very  rare.  P. 

obs . 

The  preceding  rush  is  note  made  a  distinct  spe - 
cies,  and  put  down  as  such  in  the  English  Botany. 
I  have  not  met  with  it  very  frequently.  In  some 
boggy  ground  near  Bidford  Grange ,  in  a  field 
opposite  Trent* s-lane  Turnpike ,  and  in  a  running 
stream  of  Mr.  Wilkes'* s,  at  Broome ,  near  the  Field 
Barn  where  it  grows  most  luxuriantly. 

239.  J  un'cus  uligino/sus .  y.  S.  7. 

Bog  Rush.  Little  bulbous  viviparous  Rush. 

Sp.  Ch.  Straws  trailing,  proliferous  from  the  heads 
of  flowers;  leaves  like  bristles,  somewhat  knot¬ 
ted.  With.  340.  E.  B.  801.  Syn.  J .  vivipa - 
rus.  Abbot ,  367. 

Bogs.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Bromsgrove  Lickey,  Worcestershire.  Coleshill 

Pool,  Warwickshire. 

240.  J  un/cus  bufo'nius  .  .  ,  .  .  V.  S.  8. 

Toad  Rush.  Toad  Grass. 

2  A 
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Sr.  Ch.  Straw  forked;  flowers  single,  sitting; 
leaves  angular.  With.  341.  E.  B.  802.  Park . 
1190.8.  Abbot, ‘IS 9.  Robson,  % 16. 

Wet  places.  July.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

This  plant  has  so  much  the  resemblance  of  grass, 
that  a  casual  observer  would  often  mistake  it  for 
such . 

;■ 

24  h  Jun'cUS  campes'tris  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  9, 

Hairy  field  Rush.  Meadow  Rush. 

Sp.  Cii.  Leaves  flat,  hairy ;  spikes  sitting,  and  on 
fruit-stalks.  With.  343.  E.  B.  672.  Abbot, 
272.  Robson,  216. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  April.  Common.  P. 

» 

242.  Jun'cus  pilq'sus  .  •  .  .  .  S.  10. 

Hairy  Rush. 

Sp.  Cii.  Leaves  flat,  hairy;  corymbus  branching; 
flowers  single.  With.  342.  E.  J5,  736>.  Park . 
1184.  1.  Abbot,  270.  Robson,  216. 

Woods^  April.  Common.  P. 

243.  Jujm' cus  max'imus . V.  S.  11. 

Great  Wood  Rush. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  flat;  hairy;  panicle  terminating, 
very  much  branched ;  flowers  1,  2^  or  3  together. 
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With.  3i2.  Park.  1185.  3.  Syn •  J.  sylvaticiis. 
E.  B.  737.  Abbot ,  *271.  Robson ,  216. 

Woods.  May.  Common.  P. 

$ 

OBS. 

This  has  much  the  habit  of  the  preceding  spe¬ 
cies;  but  as  the  pilo  sits  has  only  one  flower ,  and  the 
mufcimus  has  several  together ,  that  will  be  a  -suffi¬ 
cient  mark  of  distinction. 

244.  Jun'cus  li'niger  .....  V.S.  12. 
Flaxen  Rush. 

Sp.  Ch.  Panicle  larger,  more  compact  than  the  J. 
carnpestris;  spikes  globular  ;  straw  and  leaves  as 
long  again.  With.  343  Park.  1186.9. 

Turfy  Bogs.  J  une.  Rare.  P. 

On  the  side  of  the  road  from  Coughton  to  Sam» 
bourne. 

« 

OBS. 

This  has  much  resemblance  to  the  J.  carnpestris ; 
it  is  a  loftier  plant ,  and  is  covered  with  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  the  flax-like  substance ;  it  also 
flowers  full  a  month  later ,  and  the  heads  of  flowers 
are  more  compact  and  globular . 


Genus  11. 

Ber'beris.  Barberry, 
Nat.  Ord.  Trihilat*. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  6  leaves;  petals  6,  with  two  glands 
to  the  claw;  style  none;  berry  with  2  seeds. 

Species. 

245.  Ber'  beris  vuloa'  ris . Y.  S.  1. 

Common  Barberry. 

Sp.  Cii.  Fruit-stalks  forming  bunches;  thorns  3  to¬ 
gether.  With.  344.  E.  B.  49.  Woodvilley 
234.  Abbot ,  273.  Robson ?  67. 

Woods  and  hedges.  May.  Now  rare.  S. 

Oversley.  Grafton.  Biisley. 

p 

OBS . 

It  is  a  'well  established  fact  that  corn  is  inuch  in¬ 
jured  by  growing  near  to  this  shrub ;  which  has 
been  sufficiently  verified  in  this  neighbourhood. 
About  thirty  years  ago ?  a  great  landholder  sold  a 
very  large  estate  within  five  miles  of  Alcester. 
When  he  was  in  possession  of  it,  the  fact  was  noto¬ 
rious  y  that  the  wheat  never  throve.  At  this  time 
and  for  many  years  past ,  there  is  no  land  where 
the  corn  is  finer  and  of  a  better  quality .  How  is 
this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  the  answer  is  ready; 
there  is  not  a  barberry  bush  left  standing  ;  where 
for  ages  before ?  there  teas  scarcely  a  hedge  row 
without  one.  1  will  mention  another  instance  of 
the  deleterious  and  destructive  effects  of  this  shrub . 
Mr.  Silvester  ,  of  Hversley ,  a  Respectable  farmer 
( who  was  well  acquainted  yoith  the  injury  that  the 
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barberry  bush  produced) ^  immediately  on  his  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  farm  at  Broome ,  about  three  miles  from 
hence ,  rooted  up  every  plant ;  but  in  the  second 
year  perceiving  that  in  one  part  of  'afield  of  wheat , 
the  ears  were  affected  in  a  line  almost  through  the 
middle  of  it ,  he  traced  it  to  the  hedge  row ,  and 
there  found  a  single  shoot  that  had  sprung  from  a 
root  which  had  been  overlooked,  it  is  said  that 
Mans.  Broussonet ,  a  celebrated  French  naturalist , 
has  refuted  this  very  extraordinary  though  preva¬ 
lent  opinion  ;  but  such  facts  as  these ,  that  I  have 
related ,  are  too  stubborn  to  be  readily  overturned. 
See  Woodville  of  Withering.  u  The  roots  of  this 
shrub  boiled  in  lye ,  dye  wool  yellow.  In  Boland 
they  dye  leather  of  a  most  beautiful  yellow  with  the 
bark  of  the  root.  The  inner  bark  of  the  stems 
also  dyes  linen  of  a  fine  yellow ,  with  the  assistance 
of  alumF 


Genus  12. 

Pep/lis.  Purslane, 

Nat.  O  iir>.  Calycanthemae. 

Gen.  Cii.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  rim  12-cleft,  petals  6, 
inserted  in  the  cup  -  capsule  superior,  2-celIed; 
with  many  seeds. 


Species. 

246.  Pep'lis  Pop/tula  . 
Water  Purslane. 


V.  S.  1. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  often  without  petals ;  stem  creep¬ 
ing;  flowers  in  the  wings  of  the  leaves;  petals  very 
minute  and  fugacious.  With.  3^6.  E.  B.  1211. 
Park.  1260.4.  Abbot ,  261.  Robson ,  118. 

Marshy  and  watery  places,  especially  such  as  be¬ 
come  dry  in  summer.  J  uly.  September.  Rare. 

A. 

At  Cookhill  by  the  side  of  a  pool,  Worcestershire, 
and  at  the  top  of  Spernall-lane,  also  at  Coleshill 
pool,  &c.  Warwickshire. 

OBS. 

Both  blossom  and  filaments  of  a  pinky  red  j  the 
petals  are  very  seldom  seen ,  as  they  drop  off  before 
the  calyx  expands.  1  he  allotted  number  of  rose- 
coloured  petals  is  seldom  complete ;  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  flowers ,  of  one  and  the  same  plant , 
the  blossom  is  altogether  wanting. 

ORDER  IIL 
Trygynia.  Three  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Coi/chicum.  Meadow  Saffron; 

Nat.  Ord.  Spathaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none;  blossom  with  6  segments, 
tube  very  long,  extending  down  to  the  root;  cap¬ 
sules  3,  connected,  inflated. 
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Species,. 

247.  Col'chicum  autumn a/le  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Meadow  Saffron. 

8p.  Ch.  Leaves  flat,  spear-shaped,  upright.  With . 
353.  jE.  B.  133.  Waoaville,  177. 

283.  Robson ,  143. 

F«r.  Flore  alho  or  with  a  white  blossom;  meadows, 
Whitacre.  Bree.  - 

Wet  meadows.  September.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

The  flowers  shoot  up  in  the  autumn ,  the  leaves 
not  till  the  following  spring.  a  The  seeds  lie  bu~ 
ried  all  winter  within  the  root ;  in  the  spring  they 
grow  up  on  a  fruit-stalky  and  are  ripe  about  the 
time  of  hay  harvest.  As  this  plant  blossoms  late 
in  the  year ,  and  probably  would  not  have  time  to 
ripen  its  seeds  before  the  approach  of  winter ,  which 
would  destroy  them  ;  providence  has  contrived  its 
structure  so  that  this  important  office  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  a  depth  in  the  earthy  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  usual  effects  of  frost;  and  as  seeds  buried  at 
such  a  depthy  are  known  not  to  vegetate ;  a  no  less 
admirable  provision  is  made  to  raise  them  above 
the  surface  when  they  are  peifectedy  and  to  sozo 
them  at  a  proper  season Withering. 

Farmers  should  be  cautious  of  turning  hungry 
cattle  into  fields  where  this  plant  grows  ;  as  very 
fatal  effects  have  ensued  to  a  number  of  calves , 
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that  were  turned  into  a  field  early  in  the  springy 
where  the  principal  herbage  consisted  of  the  mea¬ 
dow  saffron.  —  There  is  an  oxymel  made  of  the 
roots  which  is  a  very  usef  ul  pectoral  and  diuretic  ; 
and  the  famous  French  medicine  for  the  gout , 
the  Kau  Medicinalef  is  found  to  be  a  tincture 
prepared  from  this  plant*  See  Med.  Sf  P.  Journal . 

Genus  2. 

Ri/mex.  Dock. 

N  at.  Ohd.  Oleraceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  with  3  leaves;  petals  3,  closing; 
seed  1,  three-cornered,  inclosed  in  the  blossom. 

Species . 

248.  Ri/mex  obtusifo/lius . 1. 

Blunt-leaved  Dock. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-oblong,  bluntish,  finely  notch¬ 
ed.  With.  350.  E.  B.  1999.  Abbot ,  277. 
Robson ,  232. 

Amongst  rubbish,  road  sides.  July.  Common.  P* 

OBS . 

Fallow  deer  eat  both  this  and  the  R .  acutus  with 
avidity ,  biting  it  close  to  the  root ,  so  that  it  is  very 
rare  to  see  a  dock  growing  in  a  park*  Withering . 


249.  Ru'  mex  aci/tus 
Sharp-pointed  Dock. 


% 
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Sp.  Ch.  Valves  veinless;  leaves  oval  spear-shaped, 
uneven  at  the  edges.  With.  347.  E.  B.  724. 
Robson ,  232. 

Woods,  hedges,  sides  of  roads  and  rivulets.  July. 
Common.  P. 

OBS. 

The  root  is  used  by  the  dyers.  It  gives  a  great 
variety  of  shades  ^  from  straw  colour  to  a  fine  olive , 
and  a  fine  deep  green  to  cloths  which  have  beenpre - 
viously  blued.  Withering . 

250.  Ru'mex  crts/pus . .3. 

Curled  dock. 

Sp.  Ch.  Valves  strongly  veined;  leaves  spear-shaped, 
acute,  waved  and  curled  at  the  edge.  With.  346. 
E .  B.  1998.  Abbot  27 5.  Robson ,  23 1. 

Pastures,  and  road  sides*  July.  Common.  P. 

251.  Ri/mex  Hydrola'patiium  .....  4. 

Great  Water  Dock. 

Sp.  Ch.  Valves  entire,  with  grains;  leaves  spear- 
shaped,  smoo.'h,  acute,  very  entire,  tapering  at 
the  base.  With.  348.  E.  B.  2104.  Woodville , 
178.  Park.  1225.  7.  Abbot ,  279.  Syn.  Rumex 
aquations.  Robson ,  232. 

Wet  ditches  and  rivers.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Side  of  the  Avon,  near  Bidford.  River  Arrow, 
near  Alcester.  In  a  wet  ditch  at  Spechley,  Wor¬ 
cestershire. 


2  s 
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OBS. 

Four ,  Jive  or  six  feet  high;  leaves  on  leaf -stalks 
as  long  as  the  stem .  6i It  is  a  medicine  of  consi¬ 
derable  ejficacy ,  60/ ft  externally  applied  as  a  wash 
for  putrid  spongy  gums,  and  internally  in  some 
species  of  scurvy .  The  powdered  root  is  one  of  the 
best  tkings  for  cleaning  the  teeth.’*  Withering . 

252.  Ri/mex  Acetg'sa  .  .  .  .  .  ,  V.  S.  5. 

Common  Sorrel. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  dioicous?  or  the  stamens  and  point- 
als  on  distinct  plants;  leaves  oblong  arrow-sha¬ 
ped.  With.  350.  F.  B.  127.  Woodville 3  69. 
Abbot ,  281.  Robson ,  232. 

Pastures.  June.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

The  leaves  are  eaten  in  sauces  and  in  salads. 
The  dried  root  gives  out  a  beautiful  red  colour 
when  boiled .  A  salt ,  sold  for  salt  of  lemons ,  is 
prepared  in  Germany ,  from  the  expressed  juice 
of  this  plant,  and  is  imported  into  England  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities .  Withering . 

253.  Ru'mex  Acetosei/la  .  .  •  .  .  V.  S.  6. 

Sheep’s  Sorrel. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  dioicous;  leaves  spear-halberd-sha¬ 
ped.  With.  351.  E.  B.  1674.  Par  A:.  744.  13. 
Abbot ,  280.  Robson ,  233. 

Heaths  and  dry  pastures.  Common.  July.  P. 
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254.  R-f'mex  pulciiek  ,  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  7. 

Fiddle  i>oek. 

§p.  Ch.  Root-leaves  fiddle-shaped,  fVith.  349. 
Abbot ,  278.  E.  B.  1576.  Robson ,  231. 

On  rubbish,  dry  meadows  and  road  sides.  July, 
August.  Not  rare.  P. 

obs . 

This  plant  is  not  very  unlike  in  habit  to  the  R. 
acutus ;  the  stem  is  furnished  with  fewer  leaves ,  and 
it  is  a  smaller  plant.  The  hollozo  on  each  side  of 
the  radical  leaves ,  which  gives  the  trivial  name ,  is 
but  a  very  imperfect  resemblance  to  a  fiddle. 

Genus  3. 

Triglo'chin.  Arrow-grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Tripetaloideae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  of  3  leaves-;  petals  3,  like  a  cupj 
style  none;  capsule  opening  at  the  base. 

Species . 

255.  Triolo'chin  palus'tre  ....  V.  S.  1. 
Marsh  Arrow-grass, 

Sp.  Ch.  Capsule  with  3  cells,  nearly  strap-shaped. 
With .  352.  E.  B.  366.  Park .  1187.  6.  Abbot, 
282.  Robson ,  143. 

MarsheSj  wet  meadows  and  pastures.  July.  Rare, 
P. 
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At  Mr.  Bloxam’s  field,  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Above  the  village  of  Great  Alne,  in  some  boggy 
ground,  Warwickshire.  Feckenham,  Worces¬ 
tershire. 

OBS. 

££  The  pointed  valves  of  the  capsule  opening  at 
the  base ,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  an 
arrow?' 

ORDER  XIV. 

Polygynia.  Many  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Alis'ma.  Water  Plantain. 

Nat.  Ord.  Tripetaloideae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  5  leaves;  petals  3;  many  seeds. 

Species . 

256.  Alis'ma  Planta'go . V.  S.  1. 

Great  Water  Plantain.  Thrumwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  ovate,  sharp,  on  leaf-stalks;  seeds 
3-square,  blunt.  With.  354.  E.  B.  837.  Abbot , 
284.  Robson ,  198. 

Ditches,  sides  of  rivers.  July.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

The  leaves  and  the  great  length  of  the  stalks  be - 
fore  the  flowering  stem  makes  its  appearance , 
produces  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  more  noble 
plant . 
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257.  Alis' ma  ranunculoi'  des  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Small  Water  Plantain. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  strap-spear-shaped;  fruit  round, 
scurfy.  With ,  355.  E.  B.  326.  Abbot ,  285. 

Robson ,  198. 

Wet  turfy  bogs.  June.  Rare.  P. 

In  a  ditch  surrounding  Feckenham  Bog,  Worces¬ 
tershire. 


CLASS  VII. 

Heptandria.  Seven  stamens. 

ORDER  I. 

Monogynia.  One  pointal. 

•  * 

Genus  1. 

Aes'culus.  Horse  Chesnut. 

Nat.  Ord.  Trihilatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  1  leaf,  5-cleft;  corol  of  5  petals, 
inserted  into  the  calyx  and  unequally  coloured; 
capsule  with  3  cells. 

Species. 

258.  Aes/culus  Hippocasta'num  .  .  .  .  1. 

Common  Horse  Chesnut. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  digitated,  of  seven  lobes.  Wood- 
ville ,  128. 
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OBS. 

This  noble  tree  may  be  said  to  be  almost  natu¬ 
ralized  to  the  British  Isles.  See  Note  5. 


CLASS  VIII. 

Octandria.  Eight  stamens. 

t 

ORDER  I. 

Monogynia.  One  pointal. 

Genus  1. 

Epilc/bium.  Willow-herb. 

Nat.  Ord.  €  aly  can  them  ae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  4  segments,  petals  4;  capsule  ob¬ 
long,  inferior;  seeds  downy. 

Species . 

259.  Epilo'bium  monta'num  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 
Smooth  Willow-herb. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  opposite,  egg-shaped,  toothed,  the 
upper  ones  alternate;  stem  cylindrical.  With. 
360.  E.  B.  1177.  Abboty  289.  Robson,  9 4. 

s 

Woods.  July.  Common.  P. 

260.  Epilo'bium  palus'tre  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 
Marsh  Willow-herb. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  opposite,  spear-shaped,  very  entire; 
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petals  nicked;  stem  round,  upright.  With .  360, 
Abbot ,  291.  E.  B.  346.  Robson ,  94. 

Ditches,  marshes,  bogs.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Feckenham  Bog,  Worcestershire.  Coleshill  Bog, 
Warwickshire. 

261.  Epilo'bium  hirsu'tum  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Great  Hairy  Willow-herb.  Codlins  and  Cream. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  egg-sptar- shaped,  hairy,  half  em¬ 
bracing  the  stem,  serrated;  stem  very  much 
branched  and  hairy.  With,  359.  E.  B.  838, 
Abbot ,  287.  Robson ,  94. 

Wet  ditches  and  banks  of  brooks.  Common.  Ju¬ 
ly.  P. 

OBS . 

Goats  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  Cows  and  sheep 
eat  it.  Horses  and  swine  refuse  it.  An  infusion 
of  the  plant  has  an  intoxicating  property.  The 
down  mixed  with  cotton  has  been  manufactured 
into  stockings ,  fyc.  Withering. 

262.  Epilo'bium  tetrago'num  .  .  «  V.  S.  4, 

Square-stalked  Willow-herb. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  spear-shaped,  finely  toothed ;  stem 
4-cornered  ;  stigma  entire.  With .  360.  E.B . 
1948.  Abbot ,  290.  Robson ,  94. 

Marshes,  sides  of  rivulets  and  ditches.  Rare.  P. 

Side  of  the  Arrow.  Marshy  places  about  Bidford, 
&c. 
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263*  Epilo  'bium  parviflo'rum  .  .  .  V.  S.  5. 

Small  flowered  Willow-herb. 

Sp.  Ch  Leaves  oblong-spear-shaped,  toothed,  dow¬ 
ny;  stem  round,  woolly,  unbranched.  With.  359. 
E.  B.  795.  Stjn.  E.  villosum .  Abbot ,  288. 

Wet  ditches  and  watery  places.  Common.  July. 

P. 

Genus  2. 

Eri'ca.  Heath. 

Nat.  Ord.  Bicornes. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  4  leaves;  blossom  4-cleft;  threads 
or  Alameals  Axed  to  the  receptacle  ;  anthers  cloven 
and  perforated  at  the  top;  capsule  with  4  cells. 

Species . 

264*  Eri'ca  vuega'ris . V .  S.  1. 

Common  Heath.  Ling.  Hather. 

Sp.  Ch.  Anthers  awned;  blossoms  bell-shaped, 
nearly  equal;  cups  double  ;  leaves  opposite,  ar¬ 
row-shaped.  With.  367.  E.  B.  1013.  Ab- 
bot ,  295.  Robson ,  70. 

Heaths.  Julj/.  Common.  S. 

265.  Eri'ca  Te'tralix . V.  S.  2. 

Cross-leaved  Heath. 

Sp.  Ch.  Anthers  awned;  blossoms  ovate;  style 
within  the  flower  ;  leaves  in  fours,  fringed  ;  flow¬ 
ers  in  heads.  With*  36 7.  E.  B.  1014.  Abbot , 
296.  Robson ,  70. 
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Wet  heaths.  July.  Rare.  S; 

obs . 

The  fringes  of  the  leaves  tipped  with  globules; 
flowers  round ,  a  beautiful  pale  pink;  flowering  in 
a  half  circle, 

Studley  Common,  Warwickshire.  Astwood,  Wor¬ 
cestershire. 

266.  Eri'ca  cine'rea . .  V.  S.  3. 

Fine-leaved  Heath. 

Sp.  Ch.  Anthers  crested;  blossoms  egg-shaped; 
style  mostly  projecting;  stigma  knobbed ;  leaves 
in  threes.  With,  368.  E.  B .  1015.  Robson , 
70. 

Dry  heaths.  Common.  July.  S. 

Var,  Flore  albo ,  or  with  a  white  blossom. 

Coleshill  Heath.  Bree, 

Genus  3. 

Chlo'ra.  Yellow-wort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Rotacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  8  leaves ;  corol  of  1  petal,  8-cleft; 
capsule  with  1  cell,  2  valves,  many  seeds ;  stigma 
cloven  into  4. 

Species. 

267.  Chlo'ra  perfolia'ta  .  .  .  •  V.  S.  1. 

Perfoliate  Yellow-wort.  Yellow  Centaury. 


VQL.  I. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  perforated  by  the  stem.  With.  363. 
Abbot ,  292.  E.  B .  60.  Syn.  Gentiana  perfo- 
liata.  Robson,  79 < 

Stiff  clay  or  marly  grounds.  Pastures  in  a  calcare¬ 
ous  Soil.  Not  very  rare.  July.  A , 

Great  Alne.  Grafton.  On  the  side  of  the  turn¬ 
pike  road  opposite  Roll’s  Wood,  &c.  Ac. 

OBS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  elegant  of 
our  native  plants . 

Genus  4. 

Daph'ne.  Mezereon. 

Nat.  Ord.  Yepreculse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none;  blossom  4-cleft,  of  the  true 
figure  of  a  coral,  withering,  inclosing  the  fila¬ 
ments;  berry  with  1  seed. 

Species : 

268.  Daph'ne  Laure'ola . V.  S.  1. 

Spurge  Laurel.  Laurel  Mezereon. 

Sp.  Ch.  Bunches  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves, 
containing  5  flowers;  leaves  spear-shaped,  smooth. 
With.  371.  E.  B.  119.  Abbot^^l .  Robsonf 
57. 

Woods  and  hedges.  Common.  March.  S. 
Oversley  Wood.  Grafton,  Ac. 
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OBS. 

f  **  i 

Very  happy  effects  have  been  experienced  from 
this  plant  in  rheumatic  cases.  It  operates  as  a 
brisk  and  rather  severe  purgative.  It  is  an  effi¬ 
cacious  medicine  in  worm  cases ;  and  upon  many 
accounts  deserves  to  be  better  known  to  the  faculty; 
but  in  unskilful  hands  it  would  be  dangerous.  The 
whole  plant  has  the  same  qualities ,  but  the  bark  of 
the  root  is  the  strongest .  Withering. 

Genus  5. 

Oen  o'thera.  Tree-primrose. 

Nat.  Ord.  Calycanthema*. 

Gem.  Ch.  Blossom  4  petals;  calyx  4-cleft;  capsule 
cylindrical,  inferior;  seeds  naked. 

Species. 

269.  Oeno' thera  bien'nis  ......  1. 

Tree-primrose 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  egg-spear-shaped,  flat;  stem  cover¬ 
ed  with  sharp  points  and  soft  hairs.  With.  361. 
E.  B.  1534. 

In  Worcestershire.  Rev.  Mr.  Bourne.  Withering . 

OBS. 

This  plants  so  common  in  gardens,  is  now  intro¬ 
duced  as  British  ;  it  has  been  found  wild  in  many 
parts  of  this  kingdom .  It  blossoms  in  August .  B» 
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Genus  6. 

Vaccin'ium.  Bilberry.  Whortle -berry. 

Nat.  Ord.  Bicornes. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  superior;  blossom  1  petal;  fila¬ 
ments  inserted  into  the  receptacle ;  berry  with  4 
cells,  many  seeds. 

Species. 

270.  Y accin'  itjm  myrtii/lus  *  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Bilberries.  Black  Whorts. 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  with  1  flower;  leaves  serrated, 
ovate,  deciduous;  stem  angular.  With.  364. 
E.  B.  456.  Abbot ,  293.  Robson ,  56. 

Woods  and  heaths.  April.  Not  common.  S. 

Woods  about  Studley. 

271.  Yaccin'ium  oxycoc'cus  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 
Cranberries.  Marsh  Whorts.  Moorberries,  &c. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  very  entire,  turned  or  rolled  back  at 
the  edges,  ovate;  stems  trailing,  thread-shaped, 
naked.  With.  365.  E.  B.  319.  Abbot ,  294. 
Robson ,  56. 

Peaty  bogs.  June.  Rare.  S. 

Bromsgrove  Lickey,  Worcestershire,  Coleshili 
Bog,  Warwickshire. 

obs: 

Leaves  hoary  underneath . 
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ORDER  III. 

-  Trigynia.  Three  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Polyg'onum.  Knot  Grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Oleraceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  none;  corol  5-cleft,  of  the  nature 
of  a  calyx;  seed  1,  angular. 

Species. 

272.  Polyg'oncjm  Bistor'ta  .  •  .  V.  S.  1, 

Great  Bistort.  Red-legs.  Snakeweed. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  unbranched  with  a  single  spike,  leaves 
egg-shaped,  running  down  into  a  leaf-stalk. 
Woodville ,  34.  With.  376.  E.  B.  509.  Ab¬ 
bot,  298.  Robson ,  p.  233.  Bark .  392.  1. 

Wet  meadows.  May.  Rare.  P. 

Near  Bromsgrove,  on  the  side  of  the  Kiddermin¬ 
ster  road,  Worcestershire.  In  a  field  at  Overs- 
ley,  Warwickshire. 

OBS. 

The  root  is  one  of  the  strongest  vegetable  astrin¬ 
gents.  In  the  North  of  England ,  this  plant  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Easter- giant ,  and  the  young 
leaves  are  eaten  in  herb  pudding .  Woodville. 
About  Manchester  they  are  substituted  for  greens, 
under  the  name  of  patience  dock.  Mr.  Caley.  v. 
Withering. 
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273.  Polyg'onum  ayicula^e  .  .  *  V.  S.  2. 

Knot-grass.  Pig-grass, 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves ; 
leaves  spear-shaped;  stem  trailing.  With .  377. 
E.  B.  1252,  Abbot,  304.  Robson ,  234. 

Road  sides,  cornfields;  especially  in  a  gravelly  soil, 
paths,  streets,  &c.  June.  Very  common.  A. 


obs . 

The  seeds  are  useful  for  every  purpose  in  which 
those  of  the  buckwheat  ( P.  Fagopyrum )  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Great  numbers  of  small  birds  feed  upon 
them ,  Cows ,  goats ,  sheepy  horses  and  swine ,  eat 
it.  Withering.  The  stubbles  in  Sweden  are  pur¬ 
pled  over  with  this  plant.  Linn. 


274  Polyg'onum  Convol'vulus  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Black  Bindweed.  Climbing  Snakeweed. 

Sp.  Ch-  Leaves  cordate  or  heart-shaped  ;  stem  twin¬ 
ing,  angular;  flowers  blunted.  With.  379.  E» 
B.  941.  Abbot ,  306.  Robson ,  235. 

Cornfields,  gardens.  July.  Common.  A. 

obs . 

The  seeds  are  quite  as  good  for  use  as  any  of 
the  species  ;  are  produced  in  greater  quantity ,  and 
the  plant  bears  cold  better •  Withering. 

275.  Polyg'onum  Persic a'ri a  -  .  .  V.S,  4. 

Common  Persicaria.  Spotted  Persicaria. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Stamens  6;  styles  cloven;  spikes  ovate, 
obiong;  leaves  spear-shaped;  stipulae  or  leaf 
scales  fringed. 

With.  374.  E.  B.  75b.  Abbot,  300.  Robson , 
234. 

Wet  places  by  road  sides,  ditches,  and  notunfre- 
quently  in  cornfields.  July.  Common.  A. 


OBS. 

Woollen  cloth  dipped  in  a  solution  of  alum ,  ob* 
tains  a  yellow  colour  from  this  plant.  Goats ,  sheep , 
and  horses  eat  it ;  cows  and  swine  refuse  it.  Linn. 

276.  Polyg'onum  Hybropi'per  »  .  V.  S.  5. 

Biting  Persicaria,  or  Snakeweed.  Water  Pep¬ 
per. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stamens  6 ;  styles  deeply  cloven  ;  leaves 
spear-shaped  ;  leaf-scales  somewhat  fringed. 
With.  373.  E.  B.  989.  Abbot,  302.  Rob¬ 
son,  p.  233. 

Wet  places.  Common.  August.  A. 

OBS. 

The  whole  plant  has  an  acrid,  burning  taste. 
It  dyes  wool  yellow .  Horses ,  cows ,  goats ,  sheep 
and  swine  refuse  it.  Withering. 

277.  Polyg'onum  amphib'ium  .  .  .  V.  S.  6. 

Amphibious  Persicaria. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Stamens  5;  styles  cloven;  spike  egg-shaped; 
leaves  oblong-spear-shaped,  rounded  or  blunt  at 
the  point;  very  smooth.  With.  372.  E.  B. 
4 36.  Abbot ,  229.  Robson ,  p.  233. 

Pools,  lakes,  marshes  and  ditches.  July.  Not 
rare.  P. 

Floating  on  the  Avon  opposite  Rev.  H.  Holyoake’s, 
of  Bidford  Grange;  and  at  Kinwarton,  on  the 
Alne. 

£78.  Polyg'onum  pal'lidum  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  7. 

Pale  Persicaria.  Pale-flowered  Snakeweed. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stamens  6 ;  styles  cloven ;  stipulae  or  leaf- 
scales  not  fringed;  fruit-stalks  rough  with  glands; 
seeds  flatted  on  both  sides.  With.  374.  Syn . 
P.  lapathifolium.  E.  B.  1382.  Abbot ,  301. 

Dunghills,  cornfields,  and  on  the  side  of  water. 
August.  Common.  P. 


OBS. 

In  the  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  the  bleachfield.  The 
specific  character  is  so  pointedly  correct ,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  farther  observation . 
The  species  appears  to  be  the  flea-bitten  variety  of 
Withering  ;  as  the  whole  of  the  stem  was  covered 
with  oblong  spots  very  much  resembling  flea-bites. 

279.  Polyg'onum  Fagopy'  rum  .  .  Y.  S.  8. 

Buckwheat.  French  Wheat. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-arrow-shaped;  stem  nearly 
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upright,  without  prickles;  angles  of  the  seeds 
even.  With.  378.  E.  B.  1004.  Park.  1141. 
Abbot ,  305.  Robson ,  p.  235. 

Cornfields,  woods.  Rare.  A. 

Ridgway. 

OBS. 

This  plant  is  very  impatient  of  cold ,  dying  at  the 
very  first  attack  of  frost.  The  seed  ground  into 
meal ,  is  made  into  thin  cakes  in  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  called  crumpits ;  they  are  very  nutritious , 
and  are  not  apt  to  turn  acid  upon  the  stomach. 
Sheep  that  eat  this  plant  become  unhealthy.  The 
seeds  are  excellent  food  for  poultry.  Withering „ 

ORDER  IV. 

Tetragynia.  Four  pointals. 

,  Genus  1. 

»  • 

Pa'ris.  Herb  Paris. 

Nat.  Ord.  Sarmentacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  4  leaves ;  petals  4,  narrower  than  the 
cup ;  berry  with  4  cells. 

Species. 

280.  Pa'ris  quadrifo'lia  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Herb  Paris.  True-love.  One-berry. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  leaves  generally  4.  With.  379.  E.R. 

2  D 
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7.  Park,  39 0-1;  Abboty307,  Robson ,  p.  62. 

Woods  and  shady  places.  May.  Rare.  P. 

Spernall  Park,  Warwickshire.  Cliff  Wood,  near 
Bridgnorth,  Shropshire.  Hall . 

obs. 

The  leaves  and  berries  are  said  to  partake  of  the 
properties  of  opium.  The  juice  of  the  berries  is 
useful  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes ,  Tinmens 
says  the  roots  will  vomit  as  roell  as  ipecacuanha , 
but  it  must  be  given  in  a  double  quantity,  With¬ 
ering, 

Genus  2. 

Adox/a.  Moschatel. 

Nat.  Ord.  Succulentae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  2  segments,  inferior;  blossom  4  or 
5-cleft,  superior ;  berry  4  or  5  cells,  united  with 
the  cup. 

Species . 

281.  Adox'a  Moschatel/ lina  .  s  .  V.  S.  1. 
Tuberous  Moschatel. 

Sp.  Ch.  -  With,  380.  E,  B,  453.  Ah- 

hot ,  308.  Robson ,  p.  55. 

Woods,  and  damp  shady  places.  Rare.  April.  P. 

Alcester  Mill  in  the  rough  ground  by  the  flood¬ 
gates.  Dingles  near  Hord’s  Park.  Shropshire. 
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303 


OBS . 

Stamens  8,  pointals  4,  in  the  terminating  jlower; 
the  lateral  jlowers  have  10  stamens ,  and  5 pointals. 
Withering .  See  Ohs.  to  species  292, 


CLASS  IX. 

Enneandria.  Nine  stamens. 

ORDER  III. 

Trigynia.  Three  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Rhe'um.  Rhubarb.* 

Nat.  Ord.  OleraceEe. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  none*  corol  of  1  leaf,  6-cleft;  seeds  1, 
3-sided. 

Species. 

282.  Rhe'um  Rhapon'tIcum  .....  1. 

English  Rhubarb. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  smooth,  roundish  heart-shape;  pe¬ 
tioles  or  leaf-stalks  thick,  reddish,  a  little  chan¬ 
nelled  on  their  lower  part,  but  flat  at  the  top; 
flower  stem  is  purple;  2  to  3  feet  high,  terminated 


*  See  note  5. 
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by  thick,  close,  obtuse  spikes  of  white  flowers. 
Flowers  in  June.  P. 


obs . 

Cultivated  in  gardens .  The  petioles  of  the 
leaves  are  much  esteemed  for  making  tarts  ;  and 
as  they  come  in  some  time  bejore  gooseberries ,  are 
a  very  useful  and  wholesome  vegetable ;  and  in 
my  opinion  far  superior  in  flavour  to  the  young 
gooseberry . 

ORDER  VI.* 

Hexagynia.  Six  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Bi/tomus.  Flowering-rush. 

Nat.  Ord.  Tripetal oideae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  none,  but  a  three-leaved  involucrum; 
a  corol  of  6  petals,  and  a  capsule  of  6  cells,  con¬ 
taining  many  seeds ;  seeds  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  capsules. 

T  ,  — 

Species . 

283.  Bi/tomus  umbella'tus  ....  V.  S.  1: 
Flowering-rush.  Water  Gladiole. 

*  This  is  put  Order  I.  in  the  English  Botany,  which  is  not 
the  method  followed  here.  The  Orders  are  arranged  generally 
according  to  the  number  of  pointals  or  stamens  5  therefore, 
might  it  not  be  said,  there  are  no  British  genera  in  the  five  first 
orders  ?  See  note  2, 
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Sp.  Ch.  - — - With.  386.  E.  B.  651.  Park. 

1197.  1.  Abbot ,  309.  Robson ,  153. 

Banks  of  rivers,  slow  streams  and  muddy  ditches. 
Not  very  rare.  June.  P. 

Oversley  Bridge.  Ford  at  Great  Alne  Mill  by  the 
Bridle  Gate,  &c.  Warwickshire.  Town’s  Mills, 
Bridgnoith.  Hall. 


ons. 

Stature  A  feet  and  more.  Flowers  on  long  fruit- 
stalks,  forming  an  umbel.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  beautiful  of  British  plants. 


CLASS  X. 

Decandria.  Ten  stamens. 

ORDER  I. 

Monogynia.  One  pointal. 

Genus  1. 

Py^ola.  Winter-green. 

N  at.  Ord.  Bicornes. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  with  5  segments,  petals  53  capsule 
opening  with  5  angles. 
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Species. 

284.  Py'rola  me/dia . V.  S.  1 

Intermediate  Winter-green. 

O 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  in  a  bunch;  stamens  straight;  poin- 
tal  bent  elongated ;  fruit-stalk  twisted.  E.  B. 
1945. 

Wood  at  Meriden.  Bree .  June. 

ORDER  II. 

Digynia.  Two  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

SaXif'raga.  Saxifrage. 

Nat.  Ord.  Succulent®. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  5  segments;  corol  5  petals;  capsule 
2  beaks,  1  cell ;  many  seeds. 

Species. 

285.  Saxif'raga  granula'ta  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

White  Saxifrage. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  leaves,  kidney-shaped,  lobed  ;  stem 
branched ;  root  beaded  or  with  granulations. 
Woodville ,  232.  With.  396.  E.  B.  500.  Ab¬ 
bot ,  313.  Robson ,  p.  103. 

Dry  meadows  and  pastures.  May.  Common.  P. 

286.  Saxif'raga  tridactyli'tes  .  .  Y.  S.  2. 

Rue-leaved  Saxifrage. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Stem  leaves  wedge-shaped,  alternate  3 
cleft;  stem  branched,  upright.  With.  397.  E.  B. 
501.  Park.  556.  4.  Abbot ,  3 1 4.  Robson 9 

p.  103. 

Walls  and  roofs.  April,  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

Turns  red  after  flowering.  An  elegant  little 
plant ;  the  whole  is  thickly  set  with  short  hairs ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  red  globules ,  which  give  it  a  clammy 
feel. 

Genus  2. 

Dian'thus.  Pink. 

Nat.  Ord.  Caryophylleae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  cylindrical,  of  1  leaf,  with  4  scales 
at  the  base;  petals  5,  with  claws;  capsule  cylin¬ 
drical,  of  1  cell. 


Species. 

287.  Dian'thus  Arme'  ria  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Deptford  Pink. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  incorporated  or  in  bundles ;  scales 
of  the  calyx  or  cup  spear-shaped,  woolly,  as  long 
as  the  tube.  With.  401.  E.  B.  317.  Robson , 
p.  99. 

Gravelly  meadoAVS  and  pastures.  July.  Very 
rare.  A. 


» 
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Or  a  hedge  bank  leading  from  Coughron  fields  to 
Great  Alne,  in  a  field  of  Mr.  Brown’s,  bounding 
the  horse  road.  Ruff  or  d. 

288.  Dian'tiius  deltoi' des  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Maiden  Pink. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  single  ;  scales  of  the  Eup  2.  egg- 
spear-shaped;  petals  toothed,  With.  402.  E.  B. 
61.  Abbot ,  317.  Robson ,  p.  99. 

Sandy  meadows,  pastures  and  heaths.  June.  Very 
rare.  B. 

Close  to  Quatford  Church  on  the  Morf,  near  Bridg¬ 
north,  Shropshire. 

Genus  3. 

Sapona'ria.  Soap-wort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Caryophylleae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  1  leaf,  naked,  (that  is,  without 
scales  at  the  base),  petals  5,  with  claws ;  capsule 
oblong,  1  cell. 

Species . 

289.  Sapona'ria  officina'lis  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Soap-wort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Calyx  cylindrical ;  leaves  egg-spear-shaped. 
Woodville ,  251.  With.  400.  E  B.  1060. 
Park .  641.  1.  Abbot,  315.  Robson ,  100. 

Hedges  and  walls  in  moist  situations.  August. 
Very  rare.  P. 
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far - 1 . .  -  - - -^rrsrr- - ; 

Hedge  bank  at  Dunnington  opposite  to  Mr.  Gould’s, 
Warwickshire.  Bants  of  the  Severn,  above  aad 
below  Bridgnorth.  Hall . 

obs . 

The  whole  plant  is  hitter .  Bruised  and  agitated 
with  water  it  raises  a  lather  like  soap  ;  a  similar 
soapy  quality  is  observable  also  in  the  extract ,  in¬ 
somuch  that  they  have  been  used  by  the  mendicant 
monks  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing  their 
clothes .  It  also  possesses  very  considerable  medi¬ 
cal  qualities ;  for  which ,  and  a  very  excellent  plate 
of  the  plants  see  Woodville's  Medical  Botany . 

Genus  4. 

Scleran'thus.  Knawel. 

Nat.  Ord.  Caryopbylleae: 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  1  leaf;  blossom  none;  seeds  2,  in¬ 
closed  in  the  cup. 


Species . 

290.  SclerAn'thus  an'nuus  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Annual  Knawel. 

Sp.  Ch.  Cups  open  when  the  seed  is  ripe ;  segments 
tapering  to  a  point.  With,  399.  E,  B.  351.  Ab¬ 
bot)  315.  Robson ,  p.  235. 

Sandy  ground  in  cornfields.  July.  Common.  A. 

2  E 
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OBS . 

The  whole  plant  prostrate  ;  the  cup  closing  when 
in  blossom ,  expanding  fully  afterwards.  u  The 
Swedes  and  Germans  receive  the  vapour  arising 
from  a  cl  coction  of  it  into  their  mouths  to  cure  the 
tooth-ache.  Goats  and  sheep  eat  it ;  cows  refuse 
it.”  Withering. 

Genus  5. 

Chrysosple'nium.  Golden  Saxifrage, 

Nat.  Orb.  Succulentae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  coloured,  4  or  5-cleft;  cbrol  none; 
capsule  2-beaked  ;  1  cell,  and  many  seeds. 

Species . 

291.  Chrysosple'nium  oppositifo'lium  V.  S.  1. 
Opposite-leaved  Golden  Saxifrage,  or  Sengreen. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  opposite.  With .  393.  E.  B ,  490. 
Abbot)  312.  Robson,  21 S. 

Wet  shady  places,  sides  of  rivulets.  April.  Rare,* 

F. 

Sambourne.  Great  Alne. 

292.  Chrysosple'nium  AltErnifo'lium.  .  .  2. 

Alternate-leaved  Golden  Saxifrage,  or  Sengreen. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  alternate.  With.  392.  E.  B .  54. 
Robson ,  218. 

Wet  shady  woods.  Very  rare.  April#  P* 
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Balsal  Temple,  Warwickshire,  Bree .  Near 
Bridgnorth.  Hall. 

OBS. 

Stamens  in  the  terminating  jlowers  10,  in  the 
Tests.  Linn.  The  young  botanist  may  he  often 
pu  zzled  in  the  examination  of  the  flowers  of  some 
plants  ;  for  there  may  be  only  one  flower  in  the 
group ,  which  will  answer  to  the  generic  characters. 
u  This  has  been  made  an  objection  by  some  to  the 
Linncean  system.  The  illustrious  author  however 
has  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty^  hy  form* 
ing  his  character  upon  the  principal ,  or  termina¬ 
ting  flower  as  he  calls  it ,  and  announcing  the  ana* 
maly 

ORDER  III. 

Trigynia.  Three  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Stella'ria.  Stitchwort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Cary  ophyl  leas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  5  leaves,  expanding;  petals  5, 
deeply  cloven ;  capsule  1  ceil ;  many  seeds. 

Species . 

293.  Stella'ria  Holc/steA  .  .  •  •  Y.  S.  1, 

Great  Stitchwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  spear-shaped,  very  finely  serrated; 
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petals  cloven.  With.  409.  E.  B.  511.'  Abbot , 

321.  Robson ,  212. 

Woods,  hedges.  May.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

Leaves  opposite ,  sitting ;  alternately  pointing 
different  ways  up  the  stem . 

294.  Stella'ria  gramin' ea  *  .  •  .  V.  S.  2. 

Small  Stitchwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  strap-shaped,  very  entire;  flowers 
in  panicles.  With.  411.  E .  B.  803.  Abbot , 

322.  Robson ,  p.  112* 

Hedge-banks,  meadows.  May.  Common.  P. 

295.  Stella'  ria  me'hia  .  .  .  .  ,  V.  S.  3. 

Common  Chickweed, 

Sp.  Ch.  Petals  deeply  divided;  leaves  egg-heart¬ 
shaped;  stems  with  a  hairy  ridge  on  one  side. 
With .  409.  jE.  B .  537.  *Sj/w.  Alsine  media . 
Linn .  Robson ,  111. 

Fields  and  gardens.  April.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

The  young  leaves  and  shoots  make  no  bad  addi - 
tfiorc  to  the  spring  salads. 

296.  Stella'ria  uligino'sa  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  4. 

Bog  Stitchwort. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  spear-shaped,  very  entire;  stems 
trailing;  panicles  lateral.  With .  412.  E ,  B. 
1074.  Abbot ,  324. 

Rivulets  and  bogs.  June.  Rare.  A. 

Cookhill,  Worcestershire,  on  some  boggy  ground. 

obs . 

The  petals  are  shorter  than  the  calyx ,  the  seg¬ 
ments  straddling ,  or  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other.  The  straddling  of  the  petals  appears 
to  be  very  characteristic. 

297.  Stella'ria  nem'orum  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  5. 

Wood  Stitehwort.  Broad-leaved  Stiichwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Lower  leaves  heart-shaped,  on  leaf-stalks; 
panicle  with  forked  fruit-stalks.  With.  409. 
E.B.  92.  Park .  762.  1.  Robson ,  p.  112. 

OBS. 

From  5  to  12  inches  high.  Stems  very  brittle . 
There  is  much  resemblance  to  the  cerastium  aqua - 
ticum,  but  the  former  having  three  pointals 
and  the  latter  always  Jive ,  th  y  cannot  well  be 
mistaken.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  this 
plant  has  sprung  up  annually  in  a  shady  part  of  my 
garden  for  some  years ,  and  has  not  yet  been  found 
any  where  else  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Genus  2. 

Cucu'sa.lvs.  Campion. 
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Nat.  Obd.  Caryophylleas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  inflated;  petals  5,  with  claws,  not 
crowned  at  the  mouth;  capsule  with  3  cells. 

Species. 

298.  Cucl/balus  Be'iien  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Spatling  Campion.  Bladder  Campion. 

Sp.  Ch.  Cups  nearly  round,  smooth,  with  net-work 
veins  ;  leaves  egg-spear-shaped,  glaucous,  smooth; 
capsules  3-celled  ;  blossoms  nearly  naked.  With. 
403.  Abbot ,  318.  Robson ,  101.  Syn.  Silene 
injlatcik  E.  B.  164. 

Cornfields.  June.  Common.  P. 

obs . 

The  leaves  boiled ,  have  something  of  the  flavour 
of  peas . 

Genus  3. 

Arena'rtA.  Sandwort. 

Nat.  Orb.  Caryophyllese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  5  leaves,  Expanding ;  petals  5, 
entire;  capsule  1  cell,  with  many  seeds. 

Species . 

299,  Arena'ria  ru'bra . Y.S.  1. 

Purple  Sandwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  thread  shaped;  leaf-scales  shining 
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at  the  edge,  sheathing.  With  414.  E,  B.  852. 
Abbot ,  327.  Robson ,  133. 

Sandy  fields,  road  sides.  June.  July.  Rare.  A. 

Turnpike  road  to  New  Inn,  Alcester  Parish. 

300.  Arena'ria  triner'via  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Plantain  Sandwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  egg-shaped,  3  fibred,  pointed,  on 
leaf-stalks.  With.  413.  E.  B.  1483.  Abbot , 
325. 

Woods  and  wet  hedges.  June.  Common.  A. 

obs . 

This  little  plant  may  he  readily  taken  for  the 
Stellaria  media ,  by  a  casual  observer;  but  the 
leaves  differ  in  being  3-ribhed;  and  the  flower 
as  well  as  the  plants  is  much  more  diminutive 
and  slender  in  all  its  parts. 

301.  Arena'ria  serpyllifo'lia  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 
Thyme-leaved  Sandwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  nearly  ovate,  pointed,  sitting;  blos¬ 
soms  shorter  than  the  cup.  With.  413.  E.  B. 
923.  Abbot,  32 6. 

Roofs,  walls,  sandy  and  very  dry  places.  June. 
Common.  A. 

302.  Arena'ria  mari'na  .  ;  .  .  .  V.  S.  4* 
Sea  Sandwort. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  semi-cylindrical,  tapering,  oppo¬ 
site,  as  long  as  the  joints;  stipulae  or  leaf-scales 
membranaceous,  acute;  stems  prostrate  ;  capsules 
longer  than  the  calyx.  With.  413.  E.  B.  v.  14. 
Tab.  958.  Robson ,  p.  413. 

Salt  marshes  and  on  the  sea  coast.  Common.  May* 
October.  P. 

Defford  Common,  between  Pershore  and  Upton, 
Worcestershire.  Ruff  or  d. 

OBS. 

There  are  several  springs  of  salt  water  on  the 
common . 


ORDER  IV.* 

PentAgynia.  Five  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Ox'alis.  Wood-sorreL 
Nat.  Ord.  Gruinales. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  5  leaves;  petals  united  by  the 
claws ;  capsules  opening  by  angles,  5-cornered. 

Species . 

303.  Ox  ’alis  Acetosei/la  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Wood-sorrel. 

*  See  note  2,  for  my  reasons  in  altering  the  arrangement  of 
the  Orders* 
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Sp»  Ch.  Stalk  with  1  flower ;  leaves  3  together  ; 
leafits  inversely  heart-shaped,  hairy.  Woodville , 
20.  With.  421.  E.  B.  762.  Abbot,  3 34.  ParAr. 

746.  1. 

Woods,  shady  hedges.  April.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

The  expressed  juice  depurated ,  and  properly 
evaporated ,  affords  a  crystalline  acid  salt ,  sk  corc- 
siderable  quantity.  It  is  employed  to  take  iron 
moulds  out  of  linen ,  tmd  zs  so/d  under  the  name  of 
Essential  Salt  of  Lemons .  Withering . 

Genus  2. 

Se'  dum.  Stone-crop. 

Nat.  Ord.  Succulent®. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  5-cleft;  corolwith  5  petals;  5  nec¬ 
tariferous  scales  at  the  base  of  the  germ;  capsules 
5,  distinct. 

Species. 

304.  Se'  dum  Teleph'ium  .  .  •  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Orpine  Stone-crop. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  flattish,  serrated;  corymbus  leafy, 
or  the  flowers  in  a  leafy  flat-topped  spike ;  stem 
upright.  With.  418.  E.  B.  1319.  Abbot , 
329.  Robson ,  152.  Park.  762.  2. 

2  F 


vol.  1. 
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Pastures,  hedges  and  woods*  July.  Rare.  P. 
Alne  Hills* 

Species . 

305.  Se/dum  a'cre  .  *  *  .  *  •  *  V.  S.  2, 

Acrid  or  biting  Stone-crop. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  nearly  ovate,  growing  together  and 
sitting,  bellying  or  bulging,  nearly  erect,  alter¬ 
nate,  tuft  of  flowers  with  three  divisions.  Wood- 
mile ,  231.  With.  419.  E.  B .  839.  ' 

Walls  and  banks.  June.  Not  very  rare.  P. 
Walls  at  Wixford,  on  the  Bridge,  &c. 

306.  Se'dUM  REFLEx'uM . V.  S.  3. 

Yellow  Stone-crop.  Reflected  Stone-crop. 
Prickmadam. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  awl-shaped,  scattered,  loose  at  th© 
base,  lower  ones  bowed  back.  With.  420.  E.  B . 
695.  1  Abbot ,  333.  Park .  735.  7.  Robson , 

152. 

Walls  and  roofs.  July.  Not  very  rare.  P. 

On  a  wall  at  Salford  opposite  td  Mr.  Penrice’s. 
Alcester,  &c.  &c. 

307.  Se'dum  dasyphyi/lum  .  ;  .  .  Y.  S.  4. 

Thick-leaved  Stone-crop. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  opposite,  ovate,  blunt,  fleshy;  stem 
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weak;  flowers  scattered.  With.  420.  E.  B.  656. 
Abbot  330.  Robson ,  152* 

Walls  and  roofs.  June,  July.  Rare.  P. 

Badsey  near  Evesham,  Worcestershire.  Rujford » 

Genus  3. 

Ceras/tium.  Mouse-ear  Chickweed. 

% 

Nat.  Olid.  Cary  ophy  lie  ae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  of  5  leaves  ;  petals  cloven  ;  cap® 
sale  1  cell,  opening  at  the  top. 

OBS. 

The  capsule  in  some  is  egg-shaped^  cylindrical  i 
in  others  globular ,  opening  with  10  teeth ,  and 
sometimes  only  with  5. 

Species. 

308.  Ceras^ttum  vuega'tttm  ....  T.  &  I. 
Broad-leaved  or  common  Mouse-ear  Chickweed. 

§p.  Ch.  Leaves  ovate ;  petals  even  with  the  cup ; 

stems  spreading.  Abbot ,  338.  E.  B.  789*.  Syn . 
G.  viscosum.  With  425.  Robson  y  113. 

Walls,  dry  banks,  ant.  hills,  roads,  bare  gravel 
walks.  April.  Common.  P. 

309.  Ceras'xium  visco'shm*  .  ...  ;  .  V.  S.  % 

* 

^Seeaote  4. 


I 
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Clammy  Mouse-ear.  Narrow-leaved  or  Meadow 
Mouse-ear  Chickweed.* 

Sp.  Ch.  Upright,  somewhat  woolly  and  clammy. 

Abbot ,  339.  E.  B.  790.  Syn.  C .  vuigatum. 
-  With,  425.  Robson ,  114. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  May.  Common.  A: 

OBS. 

There  appears  still  to  he  some  confusion  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  these  two  plants ,  and  the  trivial  names 
are  in  some  measure  the  cause.  1  take  the  6.  vis¬ 
cosum  of  authors  to  be  the  pi  ant  , found  in  growing 
grass j  often  a  foot  or  more  in  height ,  with  the 
flowers  in  a  kind  of  panicle.  The  vuigatum  is 
named  properly  enough ,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most 
common  ;  it  is  found  in  every  place  almost  all  the 
year  round ,  and  the  flowers  are  more  crowded ,  and 
upon  shorter  foot-stalks  than  those  of  the  viscosum ; 
the  latter  is  upright ,  the  former  spreading ;  also  the 
C.  viscosum  is  an  annual ,  the  vuigatum  a  peren¬ 
nial . 

310.  Ceras'tium  arven'se  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Field  Mouse-ear  Chickweed. 

o  -h 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  strap-spear-shaped,  bluntish,  fring¬ 
ed  at  the  base;  blossoms  larger  than  the  calyx. 
With.  425.  E.  B.  93.  Park .  1339.  7.  Abbot , 
341.  Robson ,  114. 

Cornfields.  May.  Rare.-  P. 

*  Query  ;  would  not  Cerastium  pratense  be  a  more  proper 
distinction  between  these  two  plants. 
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On  Broad-way  Hills,  Gloucestershire.  Rufford. 

511.  Ceras'tium  semidecan'drum  .  .  V.  S.  4. 

Little  Mouse-ear  Chickweed. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  with  5  stamens;  petals  notched  at 
the  end.  With.  427.  E.  B .  1630.  Abbot ,  340. 
Robson ,  114. 

Walls,  pastures  and  heaths.  April,  Not  com¬ 
mon.  A. 

At  Kinwarton,  in  a  field  near  the  church. 

312.  Ceras'tium  aquat'icum  .  .  .  V.  S.  5, 

Water  Mouse-ear  Chickweed. 

Sr.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  sessile  or  sitting, 
flowers  solitary ;  fruit  pendent.  With .  428. 

E.  B.  538.  Abbot ,  342.  Park.  759.  2. 

Wet  ditches,  banks  of  rivers,  amongst  bushes. 
July.  Common.  P. 

Genus  4. 

Lych'nis.  Lychnis: 

'  » 

Nat.  Ord.  Caryophylleae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  of  1  leaf,  oblong,  even ;  petals  5, 
with  claws,  limbs  often  cloven  ;  capsule  1  to  5- 
celled. 

Species . 

313.  Lych'nis  Flos  cu'culi  .  .  %  .  V.  S.  1. 

Ragged  Lichnis.  Ragged  Robin. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Petals  3  or  4-cleft;  fruit  roundish,  of  1  cell. 
With.  424.  E.  B.  573.  Abbot^  336.  Robson , 
102. 

Moist  meadows  and  pastures.  June.  Common.  P. 

314.  Lych' nis  diur'na . V.  S.  2. 

Red  Lychnis,  or  Red-flowered  Campion. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  dioicous,  or  the  stamens  and  poin- 
tals  in  distinct  plants.  Blossoms  red  ;  capsules 
roundish.  Syn,  X.  dioica.  E.  B.  1579.  With 
423.  Abbot ,  337.  Robson ,  102. 

Hedges,  ditches  and  moist  woods.  June.  Com¬ 
mon.  P. 

OBS. 

Scentless  ;  flowers  stand  open  through  the  day, 
Sibthorp .  Ft.  Oxon, 

315.  Lych'nis  vesperti'na  .  .  •  •  Y.  S.  3. 

White  flowered  Lychnis,  or  Campion. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  dioicous;  blossoms  white ;  cap¬ 
sules  conical.  Syn*  X.  dioica *  E .  B.  1580. 
With .  423. 

Pastures  and  hedges.  Common.  June.  P. 


OBS, 

Odoriferous  ;  flowers  only  open  towards  evening . 
The  plants  1  have  never  seen  intermixed ,  owe?  the 
latter  is  always  a  much  larger  plant  than  the 
former. 
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Genus  5. 

Sper'gula.  Spurrey. 

Nat.  Oro.  Cary ophy lie*. 

€t£n.  Ch.  Cup  of  5  leaves;  petals  5,  entire;  cap¬ 
sule  egg-shaped,  of  1  cell  and  5  valves. 

Species . 

316.  Sper'gula  arven'sIs  .  .  ;  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Corn  Spurrey.  Rough-seeded  corn  Spurrey. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  in  whirls;  10  stamens  in  the  flower; 
stems  thick  at  the  joints.  With .  423.  E.  B • 
1535.  Abbot,  344.  Robson,  114.  Park.  562. 

Cornfields  and  sandy  places.  June.  Common.  A. 

317.  Sper'gula  nodo'sa  .......  2. 

Knotted  Spurrey. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  opposite,  awl-shaped,  smooth;  stems 
simple.  With.  429.  E .  B.  694.  Abbot ,  346. 
Robson ,  115.  Park .  427.  3. 

Bogs.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Coleshill  Heath,  Warwickshire.  Hree.  Hanley, 
near  Malvern,  Worcestershire.  Ruff  or  d* 

OBS. 

The  stem  is  sometimes  trailing ,  oflenet  up - 

Hgfa;  bearing  a  white  flower  large  and  out  of 
proportion.  The  parts  of  fructification  highly 
embellish  this  small  but  elegant  plant .  Abbot. 
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Genus  6. 

Agrqstem'ma.  Cockle. 

Nat.  Ord.  Caryophyllem. 

G  en.  Ch.  Cup  of  1  leaf,  leathery;  petals  5,  with 
claws;  border  blunt,  entire  or  not  divided  ;  cap¬ 
sule  with  1  cell. 

.  Species. 

318.  Agrostem'ma  Githa'go  ,  .  .  V.  S.  I. 

Common  Cockle.  Corn  Cockle. 

Sp.  Ch.  Hairy;  cups  longer  than  the  blossom;  pe¬ 
tals  entire,  naked,  or  not  crowned.  With.  422* 
E.  B.  741.  Abbot ,  335.  Robson ,  102.  Park • 
632.  9. 

Cornfields.  July.  Common.  A. 

Genus  7, 

Cotyle'don.  Navelwort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Succulentse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  4  or  5-cleft;  blossom  1  petal;  nec¬ 
tariferous  or  honey-cup  scales  5,  at  the  base  of 
the  germ;  capsules  5. 

Species . 

319.  Cotyle'don  Umbili'  cus  .  .  .  Y.  S.  1. 

Common  Navelwort.  Wall  Pennywort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  target  or  kidney-shaped,  scollop¬ 
ed;  stem  nearly  simple ;  flowers  pendent ;  floral 
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leaves  entire.  With.  417.  E.  B .  325.  Park. 

y  1 

740.  1.  Robson ,  151. 

Old  walls  and  moist  rocks.  Rare.  June.  P. 

Quatford  and  Rowton,  on  the  w  alls  by  the  Turn¬ 
pike  Road,  Shropshire.  Maxtock  Priory,  War¬ 
wickshire.  Bree. 


CLASS  XI. 

Dodecandria.  Twelve  stamens. 

Cl.  Ch.  Flowers  containing  from  12  to  19  stamens, 
and  sometimes  fewer  than  12.  The  stamens  in 
this  Class  are  fixed  to  the  receptacle. 

ORDER  I. 

Monogynia.  One  pointal. 

Genus  1. 

»•  As'arum.  Asarabacca. 

Nat.  Ord.  Sarmentaceas. 

Gen.  Cii.  Calyx  3  or  4-cleft,  sitting  on  the  germens; 
•blossom  none;  capsule  like  leather,  crowned,  of 

6  cells,  but  no  valves. 

■  i 

Species. 

320.  As'arum  Europium  ......  1. 

Asarabacca. 

2  a 


VOL.  i 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  kidney-shaped,  blunt,  in  pairs. 
With .  431.  Woodville ,  86.  Admirable.  E.  B . 
1083.  Robson ,  2 18.  Park.  266. 

Woods  and  shady  places.  Very  rare.  May.  P. 

0BS. 

This  plant  is  introduced  here  on  account  of  its 
medicinal  properties.  It  has  been  found  a  good 
substitute  for  ipecacuanha ,  (  see  Woodville’ s  Medi¬ 
cal  Botany).  It  may  be  cultivated  very  readily  / 
there  is  a  fine  plant  now  growing  in  my  garden . 
(See  note  b.) 

Genus  2. 

Ly'thrum.  Grasspoly. 

Nat.  Ord.  CalycanthemEe. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  12-cleft;  petals  6,  inserted  in  the 
cup;  capsules  with  2  cells  and  many  seeds. 

Species. 

321.  Ly'thrum  Salica'ria  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  L 

Purple-spiked  Willow-herb  or  Grasspoly. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  heart-spear¬ 
shaped  ;  flowers  in  spikes  with  12  stamens  in  each. 
With.  432.  E.  B.  1061.  Abbot,  347.  Park. 
546.  1.  Robson ,  118. 

Banks  of  rivers ;  adorning  its  sides  very  splendently 
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in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Very  com¬ 
mon.  P. 

Var.  with  3  leaves  in  a  whirl ;  stem  6-cornered. 
Withering . 

Marshes  and  banks  of  rivers.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

The  stem  of  the  latter  G-cornered,  that  of  the 
former  a  square . 

322.  Ly'thrum  hyssopieo'ltum  ( see  fig.  2)  V.S.  1. 
Hyssop-leaved  Grasspoly. 

Sr.  Cii.  Leaves  alterna-e,  strap  shaped  ;  with  6 
stamens  in  each  flower.  With.  433.  E.  B, 
292.  Park.  220.  2.  Robson ,  118. 

Watery  places,  and  where  water  has  stood  during 
the  winter.  July,  August.  Very  rare.  A. 

Badsey  near  Evesham.  Stubble  fields  Bretforton, 
Worcestershire. 

OBS. 

This  plant  is  scarcely  as  many  inches  in  stature 
as  the  salicaria  in  feet  ;  it  gave  me  when  1  first 
found  it.  much  trouble  in  the  course  of  my  botanic 
cal  investigation.  When  we  consider  the  anomaly 
in  the  number  of  stamens ,  which  according  to  the 
Einnaean  classif  cation ,  places  it  in  the  llexandria 
class  ;  the  difficulty  will  not  be  matter  of  surprizq. 
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It  certainly  classes  naturally  with  the  Genus  Ly- 
thrum . 


ORDER  II. 

Digynia.  Two  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Agrimo'nia.  Agrimony. 

Nat.  Ord.  Senticosae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  with  five  teeth,  surrounded  by  an 
outer  cup ;  petals  5 ;  seeds  2,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cup. 


Species. 

323.  Agrimo'nia  Eupato'ria  .  .  .  V.  S.  1 

Common  Agrimony. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  leaves  winged,  the  odd  one  on  a  leaf¬ 
stalk;  seeds  rough  with  hair;  the  outer  calyx  con¬ 
sisting  of  hooked  bristles,  Woodville ,  258. 
With.  434.  E.  B.  1335.  Abbot,  349.  Rob¬ 
son,  115. 

Pastures  and  road  sides.  July.  Common.  P. 


obs . 

It  is  a  mild  astringent  and  corroborant.  The 
Jlowers  fresh  gathered ,  smell  like  apricots.  Sheep 
and  goats  eat  it  Cows,  horses ,  and  swine  refuse 
it .  Linn,  Withering . 
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ORDER  III. 

Trigynja.  Three  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Rese'da.  Dyer’s  Weed. 

Nat.  Ord.  Miscellane®. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  1  leaf,  divided;  petals  jagged; 
capsule  opening  at  the  top  ;  1-celled. 

Species . 

324.  Rese'da  Lute'ola . V.  S.  a. 

Yellow  Dyer’s  Weed.  Yellow-weed. 

$p.  Ch.  Leaves  spear-shaped,  entire,  with  a  tooth 
on  each  side  the  base  ;  calyx  4-cleft.  With .  430. 
E.  B.  320.  Abbot ,  350.  Robson ,  97. 

Walls  and  way-sides.  July.  Not  common.  B. 

On  the  hedge  bank  in  the  turnpike  road  at  New 
Jnn,  and  on  the  wall  before  Mr.  Penrice’s  house, 
Salford. 

obs . 

This  plant  affords  a  most  beautiful  yellow  dye 
for  cotton ,  woollens ,  mohair ,  silk  and  linen ,  and  is 
that  which  is  commonly  used  by  the  dyers ,  as  it 
gives  the  brightest  dye.  Blue  cloths  dipped  in  a 
decoction  of  it  become  green.  The  yekow  colour 
of  the  paint ,  called  dutch  pink ,  is  obtained  from 
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this  plant .  Cattle  will  not  eat  it ,  hut  sheep  some « 
orowse  it  a  little.  Withering. 

Genus  2. 

Euphor'bia.  Spurge. 

Nat.  Ord.  Tricoccm. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  1  leaf,  distended  ;  blossom  4  or  5 
petals,  sitting  on  the  calyx;  capsules  3,  united. 

Species . 

325.  Euphor'bia  Pe'plus  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Petty  Spurge. 

Sp.  Ch.  Umbels  faith  3  divisions,  forked;  fencelets 
egg-shaped;  leaves  very  entire,  inversely  ovate,  or 
egg-shaped,  on  leaf-stalks.  With.  438.  E.  B. 
959.  Abbot ,  352.  Robson ,  95. 

Gardens  and  fields.  July.  Common.  A. 

326.  Euphor'bia  iieliosco'pia  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

m 

Sun  Spurge. 

Sp.  Ch.  Umbels  with  5  divisions,  smaller  ones  with 
3,  forked ;  involucellums  or  fencelets  inversely 
egg-shaped;  leaves  serrated,  wedge-shaped.  With. 
440.  E.  B.  883.  Abbot ,  354.  Robson ,  95. 

Gardens  and  fields.  July.  Common.  A. 


327.  Euphor'bia  am ygd aloi' des  . 
Wood  Spurge. 


Y.  S.  3. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Umbels  with  many  divisions,  forked;  fence- 
lets  perforated  by  the  stem,  circular;  leaves  blunt. 
With.  443.  E.  B .  256.  Abbot ,  355.  Robson} 
96. 

Woods  and  hedges.  April.  Common.  P. 

328.  Euphor'  bia  exig'ua  .  .  .  »  V.  S.  4. 

Dwarf  Spurge. 

Sp.  Ch.  Umbels  with  3  divisions,  forked;  fencelets 
spear-shaped;  leaves  strap-shaped.  With,  438, 
E.  B.  1336.  Abbot ,  353.  Robson ,  95. 

Cornfields.  June,  September.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

Petals  4,  crescent  shaped .  This  is  a  delicate 
and  slender  plant . 

ORDER  IV. 

Dodecagynia.  Twelve  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Sempervi'vum.  House-leek. 

Nat.  Ord.  Succulentae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  12  segments;  petals  12;  capsules  12; 
with  many  seeds. 

Species. 

329.  Sempervi'vum  tecto'rum 
Common  House-leek.  Cyphel. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  fringed;  off-sets  expanding.  With . 
444.  E .  R.  1320.  P«r&.  731.  3.  ^55o*,  357. 

Robson ,  153 

Walls  and  roofs  of  houses.  July.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

/ 

The  juice ,  either  applied  by  itself ,  or  mixed  with 
cream ,  which  is  the  best  way  of  applying  it ,  gives 
present  relief  in  burns ,  and  other  external  inflam¬ 
mations  ;  particularly  those  of  the  erysipelatous 
kind .  Mixed  with  honey  it  is  useful  in  apthous 
cases . 


CLASS  XII. 

Icosandria.  Twenty  stair eiis. 

Cl.  Ch.  1.  A  cup,  consisting  of  1  concave  leaf. 

2.  Petals  fixed  by  the  claws  to  the  sides  of 
the  cup. 

3.  The  filaments  more  than  19,  fixed  to 
the  sides  of  the  cup,  or  upon  the  blos¬ 
som,  but  not  upon  the  receptacle. 

OBS. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  distinguish  this 
class  and  the  next  from  the  rest ,  and  from  each 
other .  Remember  always  that  it  is  not  the  number 
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but  the  situation  of  the  stamens ,  which  furnishes 
the  classical  character  here.  In  the  next  they  arise 
as  they  generally  do  in  the  other  classes ,  from  the 
receptacle /  but  in  this  they  spring  either  directly  % 
or  with  the  parts  of  the  corolyfrom  the  calyx . 

ORDER  I. 

Monogynia.  One  pointal. 

Genus  1. 

Pru'nus.  Plumb. 

Nat.  Ord.  Pomaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  5-cleft,  inferior;  petals  5;  fruit,  a 
drupe,  or  a  hard  nut,  or  stone,  encompassed  by  a 
fleshy  pulpy  substance,  with  1  cell,  closed  at  the 
top ;  nut  with  prominent  seams. 

Species . 

330.  Pri/nus  Ce'rasus  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Wild  Cherry. 

Sp.  Ch.  Umbels  mostly  on  short  fruit-stalks; 
leaves  egg-spear-shaped,  smooth,  doubled  toge¬ 
ther.  With,  447.  E.  B.  70S.  Abbot ,  359. 
Robson ,  63. 

Woods  and  hedges.  April.  Common,  't. 

331.  Pru'nus  insiti'tia  C  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Bullace  Plumb. 

2  H 


YOEi  i. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  in  pairs;  leaves  egg-shaped, 
slightly  woolly,  coiled;  branches  with  thorns. 
With  448.  E.  B.  841,  Abbot,  358.  Robson , 
63. 

Hedges.  April.  Not  common.  T. 

Eudon  Burnel,near  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire.  Bad- 
sey,  Worcestershire. 

332.  Pri/nus  spino'sa  ........  3, 

Sloe-tree.  Blackthorn. 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  single;  leaves  spear-shaped, 
smooth;  branches  thorny.  With .  448.  E.  B . 
842.  Abbot ,  361.  Robson ,  64. 

Hedges.  March.  Common.  T. 

OBS. 

Betters  written  upon  linen  or  woollen*  with  the 
juice  of  the  fruit,  will  not  wash  out.  Sheep ,  goats , 
and  horses  eat  the  leaves .  Withering . 

333.  Pru'nus  domes'ttca  .......  4. 

Common  Plumb-tree. 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  mostly  solitary;  leaves  spear- 
shaped,  coiled;  branches  thornless.  Woodville , 
85.  With.  447.  E.  B.  1783. 

Hedges.  April.  Rare.  T. 

Badsey,  Worcestershire. 

OBS. 

The  cultivated  garden  plumbs  are  derived  from 
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this  species.  The  bark  dyes  yellow.  The  P.  Cera¬ 
stes  is  also  the  original  stock  from  which  many  of 
the  cultivated  kinds  of  cherry  are  derived .  Linn. 
With . 

ORDER  II. 

Digynia.  Two  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Crat.e'gus.  Hawthorn. 

Nat-  Ord.  Pomaeeee 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  5  segments;  petals  5;  berry  be¬ 
neath,  containing  1  or  2  seeds. 

Species. 

334.  Crata/gus  Monogy'na  ( Abbot ,  363.)  1. 

Common  Hawthorn.  May. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  mostly  3-cleft;  segments  blunt,  ser¬ 
rated  ;  flowers  with  one  pointal.  Syn.  C.  Oxya - 
cantha.  With.  var.  2.  450.  Robson ,  64.  Mes - 
pilus  Oxyacantha.  E.  B.  2504. 

Woods,  hedges.  May.  Common.  T. 

obs . 

1  examined  almost  a  whole  hedge-row^  and  did 
not  meet  with  more  than  two  or  three  solitary  blos¬ 
soms  with  *1  pointals  and  a  few  with  3. 

3 35.  Crat^'gus  tormina'lis  •••••• 

Wild  Service  Tree; 


2. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  with  7 angles;  lower¬ 
most  lobes  straddling,  serrated.  With.  449.  Syn . 
Pyrus  torminalis.  E.  B .  298.  C.  torminalis. 
Robson ,  64. 

Woods  and  hedges.  May.  Rare.  T. 

On  the  side  of  the  foot-path  to  Mr.  Petford’s  Alces- 
ter  Park. 


ORDER  III. 

Trigynia.  Three  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Sor'bus.  Service. 

Nat.  Ord.  Pomaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  5-cleft;  petals  5;  berry  beneath,  con¬ 
taining  3  seeds. 

* 

Species . 

336.  Sor'bus  aucupa'ria  .......  1. 

Mountain  Ash.  Quicken  Tree. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged,  smooth  on  both  sides. 
Abbot,  364.  Robson ,  65.  With.  451.  Syn. 
Pyrus  acuparia.  E.  B.  337. 

OBS. 

It  grows  wild  at  Faintree ,  near  Bridgnorth , 
but  1  cannot  strictly  say  that  it  is  the  case  in  W 'ir« 
wick  shire. 
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ORDER  IV. 

Pentagynia.  Five  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Pv  'rus.  Pear. 

Nat.  Ord.  Pomacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  5  segments ;  corol  5  petals ;  apple 
beneath,  with  5  cells  and  many  seeds.. 

Species. 

337.  Py'rus  Ma'lus . 1. 

Crab  Apple.  Wilding. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  serrated;  flowers  in  a  simple  umbel, 
sitting.  With.  453.  B.  B.  179.  Abbot ,  366. 
Robson ,  66. 

Woods,  hedges.  April,  May.  Common.  T. 

338.  Py'rus  commu'nis . .2. 

Common  Pear. 

Sp,  Ch.  Leaves  serrated;  smooth;  flowers  forming 
a  corymbus,  or  a  flat  topped  spike.  With.  453. 
Abbot ,  365.  B.  B.  1784.  Robson ,  66. 

Woods,  hedges.  May.  Rare.  T. 

Great  Alne.  Kinwarton. 

Genus  2. 


Spiraea.  Meadow-sweet. 
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Nat.  Ord.  Pomace*. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  5-cleft;  petals  5;  capsules  4  or  more, 
with  many  seeds. 

OBS. 

The  capsules  are  placed  in  a  circle  in  the  S.Jili - 
pendula ;  in  the  S.Ulmaria  they  are  numerous ,  and 
twisted  like  a  cork-screw.  Linn.  Genera  planta • 
rum,  p.  253. 

Species . 

339.  Spiraea  Ulma'ria . Y.  S.  1. 

Common  Meadow-sweet.  Queen  of  the  meadows. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  interruptedly  winged ;  leafits 
ovate,  doubly  serrated,  hoary  underneath.,  flowers 
in  tufts.  IJ  ith.  455.  L.  B.  960.  Abbot,  368. 
Robson ,  153. 

Moist  ditches,  meadows  and  banks  of  rivers.  Very 
common.  June,  July.  P. 

OBS. 

The  flowers  infused  in  boiling  water ,  give  it  a 
flue  flavour ,  which  rises  in  distillation.  Sheep  and 
swine  eat  it.  Goats  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 
Cows  and  horses  refuse  it.  Linn .  Withering . 

340.  Spirae'a  Filipen'dula  .  .  .  *  V.  S.  2. 

Drop  wort  Meadow-sweet. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  interruptedly  winged ;  leafits  strap, 
spear-shaped,  irregularly  serrated,  very  smooth  mr 
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flowers  in  tufts.  With.  454.  E.  B .  284.  Ab¬ 
bot,  367.  Robson ,  153. 

Dry  meadows  and  pastures.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Spernal.  Arrow. 

i 

OBS. 

The  greater  and  smaller  leajits  ( being  arranged 
along  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  in  alternate  order)  at 
once  point  out  this  species.  ( Abbot.)  The  tube - 
rous  pea  like  roots ,  dried  and  reduced  to  powder , 
make  a  kind  of  bread ,  which ,  in  times  of  scarcity , 
is  not  to  be  despised.  Hogs  are  very  fond  of  them . 
Linn.  Withering . 

ORDER  V. 

Polygynia,  Many  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Potentii/la.  Cinquefoil. 

Nat.  Ord.  Senticosae; 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  10-cleft ;  petals  5 ;  seeds  nearly 
round,  naked,  fixed  to  a  small  dry  receptacle. 

Species . 

341.  P otentii/ la  rep'tans  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  creeping  Cinquefoil.  Five-leaved  Grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  in  fives ;  stem  creeping;  fruit-stalks 
with  1  flower.  Woodville ,  59.  With.  465. 
E .  B.  862.  Abbot ,  379.  Robson ,  196. 
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Road  sides  and  pastures.  June.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

The  red  cortical  part  of  the  root  is  mildly  astrin¬ 
gent  and  antisceptic.  A  decoction  of  it  is  a  good 
gargle  for  loose  teeth  and  spongy  gums.  Withering • 

342.  Potentil'la  Anseri'na.  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Silver-weed  Cinquefoil.  Goose  Tansey. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged,  serrated  ;  stem  creeping  * 
fruit-stalks  with  1  flower.  With.  46 4.  E.  B . 
861.  Abbot ,  377.  Robson ,  196. 

Sides  of  paths  and  roads.  July.  Common.  P. 

Genus  2. 

Tormentil'  la.  Septfoil. 

Nat.  Ord.  Senticosae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  8-cleft;  petals  4;  seeds  roundish^ 
naked,  fixed  to  a  small  juiceless  receptacle. 

Species . 

343.  Tormentii/la  officinalis  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Tormentil  or  upright  Septfoil. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  somewhat  ascending ;  leaves  sitting* 


With.  467. 

Woodville,  9.  E. 

B.  863-. 

Rob- 

son ,  195. 

Syn.  Potentilla  Tormentilla . 

Ab - 

bot,  381. 

Woods  and  shady  places.  June. 

Common. 

P. 
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OBS . 

Dr.  Withering  says  that  Tormentilla  differs 
from  Potentilla  only  in  the  number  of  parts ,  ( ca¬ 
lyx  %-cleft)  that  therefore  they  might  very  pro - 
perly  be  united  into  one  genus .  The  roots  may 
rank  with  the  strongest  vegetable  astringents . 
They  are  used  in  several  countries  to  tan  leather . 
Farmers  find  them  very  useful  and  effcacious  in 
the  dysenteries  of  cattle .  They  dye  red.  Cows 9 
goats,  sheep ,  and  swine  eat  it.  Linn.  Withering . 

Genus  3. 

Ge'um.  Avens. 

Nat.  Ord.  Senticosse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  10-cleft;  petals  5;  seeds  with  a 
jointed  awn. 

Species. 

344.  Ge'um  urba'num  e  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Avens.  Herb  Bennet. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  upright ;  fruit  globular,  woolly, 
awns  hooked,  bare ;  root  leaves  lyre-shaped ; 
stem  leaves  in  threes.  With.  468.  Woodville , 
259.  E.  B.  1400.  Abbot,  382.  Robson ,  197. 

Woods  and  hedges.  June.  Common.  P. 

345.  Ge'um  riva'le . ;  V.  S.  2. 

Water  Avens. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  nodding;  fruit  oblong;  awns  fea- 
yol  i»  2  i 
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thered,  twisted;  petals  blunt,  roundish,  wedge- 
shaped;  leaves  winged.  With .  468.  Abbot , 
383.  E.  B .  106.  Robson.  197. 

Moist  Woods  and  meadows.  Very  rare.  May.  P. 

\ 

Between  Walsall  and  Aldridge,  Staffordshire.  Rnf- 
ford.  Maulbrook,  near  Walton,  Shropshire, 
Hall. 

Genus  4. 

R  i/bus.  Bramble. 

Nat.  Ord.  Senticosae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  5-cleft;  petals  5;  berry  composed 
of  granulations,  each  containing  1  seed. 

Species. 

346.  Ru'bus  id^'us  .........  1. 

Raspberry.  Hindberry. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged  with  5  or  3  leafits;  stem 
prickly;  leaf-stalks  channelled.  With.  468. 
Woodville ,  138.  Abbot ,  372.  E.  B .  2442. 
Robson ,  66. 

Woods.  May,  Rare.  S. 

Woods  about  Allesley.  Bree. 

obs • 

The  above  is  the  only  habitat ,  that  I  am  author¬ 
ized ,  at  present ,  to  put  down.  It  is  said  to  bt 
common  about  Birmingham ,  in  thickets  and  rough 
places  near  rivulets .  Withering .  See  note  5. 
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347  Ru' bus  frutico'sus . V.  S.  2. 

Blackberry.  Common  Bramble. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  quinafe  or  5-fingered,  and  ternate 
or  3-fingered;  stem  and  leaf-stalks  prickly;  pan¬ 
icle  oblong.  With.  459.  Abbot ,  374.  E.  B. 
715.  Park.  1013.  1.  Robson ,  66. 

Woods,  hedges.  Jane.  Common.  S. 

OBS. 

The  green  twigs  are  of  great  use  in  dying  wool¬ 
len,  silk ,  and  mohair ,  black .  Silk  worms  will 
sometimes  feed  upon  the  leaves  in  defect  of  those  of 
the  mulberry.  Stokes.  Withering. 

348.  Ru'  bus  corylifo/lius  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Hazel-leaved  Bramble. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  3-fingered,  and  5-fingered;  prick¬ 
les  small;  slightly  bent,  but  not  hooked.  E.  B. 
827.  Syn.  Rub  us  fruticosus  Var.  2.  With. 
460.  Park.  1014.2. 

Hedges.  Very  common.  July.  S. 

OES. 

The  principal  distinction  between  this  and  the  fru¬ 
ticosus,  is  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  leaves;  inthe 
stem  of  the  latter  being  angular  and  deeply  furrow¬ 
ed,  the  stem  of  the  former  smooth  and  nearly  round; 
and  in  the  size  of  the  prickles.  u  The  species  and 
varieties  of  rubus  (says  the  Reviewer),*  present 
*  See  Monthly  Review,  for  June,  1S16,  page  130. 
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such  approximations ,  that  they  cannot  he  easily 
discriminated .”  2  Ms  is  particularly  the  case  with 

the  R.  fruticosus ,  corylifolius ,  and  ccesius  ;  jTor  / 
have  met  with  varieties  of  the  corylifolius ,  where 
the  stems  of  some  were  somewhat  furrowed,  and  in 
others  the  lateral  leafits  were  slightly  bi-lobedj  but 
in  the  more  perfect  plant  of  each  species,  the  marks 
of  distinction  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

349.  Ri/bus  c.®  'sius  . . 4. 

Dewberry  Bramble. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  3  together  almost  bare,  side-leafits 
with  two  lobes  ;  stem  round,  prickly;  panicle  with 
few  flowers.  With .  459.  Abbot ,  373.  R.  B. 
826.  Park.  1014.  2.  Robson ,  66. 

Open  fields,  woods  and  hedges.  June,  September. 
Common.  S. 

OBS. 

This  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  R.  corylifo - 
lius  ;  but  the  bi-lobed  leafits  and  the  ternate  order 
of  the  leaves  will  readily  distinguish  them. 

A 

Genus  5. 

Fraga'ria.  Strawberry. 

Nat.  Ord.  Senticosae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  10. cleft ;  petals  5;  receptacle  of 
the  seeds  ovate,  like  a  berry,  falling  off. 
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Species. 

350.  Fraga'ria  yes'c a . V.  S.  1. 

Common  Wood  Strawberry. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  3  together;  runnerscreeping.  With . 
462.  E.  B.  1524.  Abbot ,  375.  Robson ,  198. 

Woods  and  hedge  banks.  May.  Common.  P. 

351.  Fraga'ria  ste'rilis  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Barren  Strawberry. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  trailing;  without  creeping  runners  ; 
flowering  branches  loose.  With ,  463.  Abbot , 
376.  E.  B.  1785.  Robson ,  198. 

Pastures,  heaths,  woods  and  hedge  banks,  April, 
May.  Common.  P. 

Genus  6. 

Ro'sa.  Rose. 

Nat.  Ord.  Senticosse. 

Cen.  Ch.  Petals  5;  cup  urn-shaped,  5-cleft,  fleshy, 
contracted  at  the  neck,  so  as  to  form  a  coloured 
berry  of  1  cell,  opening  at  the  top  ;  seeds  many, 
rough  with  hair,  dispersed  in  the  pulp,  fixed  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  cup. 

Species. 

352.  Ro'sa  spinosis'sima  •  *  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Burnet  Rose. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Germens  and  fruit-stalks  smooth;  stem  and 
leaf-stalks  fully  set  with  straight  prickles;  leafits 
circular,  smooth,  sessile  or  sitting.  With.  456. 
E.  B.  187.  Robson ,  66. 

Hedges,  heaths,  sandy  places.  July.  Common. 

S. 

OBS . 

The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  diluted  with  water , 
dyes  silk  and  muslin  of  a  peach  colour  ;  and  with 
the  addition  of  alum ,  a  deep  violet ,  but  it  has  very 
little  effect  on  woollen  or  linen.  Withering.  Med . 
$  Physic.  Journal ,  vol.  16.  p.  261.* 

353.  Ro'sa  cani'na . V.  S.  2. 

Dog  Rose.  Hep  Rose. 

Sp.  Ch.  Germs  and  fruit-stalks  smooth  ;  stem  and 
leaf-stalks  prickly.  Woodville ,  139.  With . 

*  “  A  catalogue  of  such  British  plants  as  have  been  found  in 
any  shape  serviceable  to  man.  whether  in  a  medicinal,  ceco- 
nomical,  culinary,  or  agricultural  point  of  view,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  uses  which  they  have  been  made  to 
answer,  and  an  accurate  botanical  description  of  each  plant.’* 
See  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  by  Dr.  Bradley,  &c.  vol. 
11.  page  370. 

I  strongly  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  above,  as  every 
possible  information  has  been  collected  from  the  various  works 
of  the  most  celebrated  authors  that  have  treated  upon  the  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects,  contained  in  the  above  notice. 
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458.  Abbot ,  370.  E.  B .  992.  Robson,  65. 
Hedges.  July.  Common.  S. 

OBS. 

The  'pulp  of  the  berries ,  beat  up  with  sugar , 
makes  the  conserve  of  heps  of  the  shops . 

354.  Ro'sa  arven'sis  ......  V.  S.  3. 

Corn  Rose.  White  Rose. 

Sp.  Ch.  Germs  and  fruit-stalks  smooth ;  stem 
and  leaf-stalks  prickly;  flowers  in  tufts.  With . 
455.  Abbot,  371.  E.  B.  188.  Robson,  65. 

Hedges.  June.  Common.  S. 


obs . 

The  flowers  are  more  frequently  solitary  than 
in  tufts.  The  chief  characteristic  or  specific  dis¬ 
tinction  is  the  column  or  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower ,  which  is  made  up  of  the  pcintals  compacted 
together ;  and  resembles  a  large  single  pointal , 
terminated  by  a  capital  or  knob  composed  of  the 
stigmas . 

355.  Ro'sa  rubtgino'sa  .  .  •  .  .  V.  S.  4. 

Sweet  Briar.  Eglantine. 

Sp.  Ch.  Germs  round  and  prickly;  fruit-stalks 
prickly  at  the  base ;  prickles  bent  back ;  leave* 
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rust-coloured  underneath.  With.  457.  Abbot , 
369.  E.  B.  991.  Robson ,  65. 

Woods,  hedges,  heaths.  July.  Not  common.  S. 

Alne  Hills,  above  the  village. 

Genus  7. 

Co'marum.  Marshlocks. 

Nat.  Ord.  Senticosse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  10-cleft,  permanent,  segments  al¬ 
ternately  smaller;  petals  5,  less  in  dimensions 
than  the  segments  of  the  calyx;  seeds  naked, 
smooth;  receptacle  globular,  fleshy,  woolly,  per¬ 
manent. 

Species . 

356.  Co'marum  palus'tre . V.  S.  1. 

Purple  Marshlocks.  Marsh  Cinquefoil. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged ;  petals  smaller  than  the 
calyx.  With.  470.  Abbot ,  384.  E.  B.  172. 
Robson ,  198. 

Muddy  putrid  marshes.  Boggy  places.  June. 
Rare.  P. 

Bromsgrove  Lickey,  Worcestershire.  Coleshill 
Bog,  Warwickshire.  About  Stourbridge,  Wor¬ 
cestershire.  Common. 

OBS. 

The  root  dyes  a  dirty  red .  The  calyx ,  petals , 
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stamens ,  styles  and  receptacles  of  a  dark  red  pur¬ 
ple,  approaching  to  blackness .  Withering . 


CLASS  XIII. 

Polyandria.  Many  stamens. 

Cl.  Ch,  Stamens  numerous,  standing  upon  the 
receptacle. 

4  *  -  <►  i 

OBS . 

Here  the  number  of  stamens  is  the  distinction } 
between  this  and  the  Dodecandria  or  1  Ith  Class. 

ORDER  I. 

Monggynia.  Onepointal. 

Genus  1. 

T  >.  .  ?  V  ..  JY  . .  .  r.  V  .  ’  .  • 

Papa'ver.  Poppy. 

Nat.  Ord.  Rbceadeas. 

.  '  '  '■  *  v '  '■*'*'*.  ■  '  ; 

G  en.  Ch.  Blossom  of  4  petals;  cup  of  2  leaves; 
capsule  1-celled,  opening  by  pores  under  a  per¬ 
manent  stigma. 

obs . 

capsule  is  one-celled;  often  divided  half 
way  into  many  cells,  which  open  by  several  aper¬ 
tures  beneath  the  crown . 

YOi-i  i.  2  k 
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Species. 

357 .  Papa'ver  Rhce'as . V.  S.  1. 

Red  or  Corn  Poppy. 

Sp.  Ch.  Capsules  smooth,  round;  stem  hairy,  many 
flowered;  leaves  winged,  jagged.  Woodville, 
186.  With .  476.  Abbot,  388.  E.  B.  645. 
Robson ,  97. 

Cornfields.  June.  Common.  A. 

358.  Papa'ver  somnj'ferum  .  .  .  :  V.  S.  2. 

Wild  or  White  Poppy. 

Sp.  Ch.  Calyx  and  capsules  smooth;  leaves  embrac¬ 
ing  the  stem,  jagged.  Woodville ,  185.  With. 
478.  E .  B.  2145.  Robson ,  98. 

Uncultivated  gardens.  Cornfields.  Rare.  A. 

obs. 

Opium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  this  plant.  It 
is  cultivated  in  great  quantities  at  Evesham ,  there - 
fore  I  am  not  surprized  to  find  a  straggling  plant 
or  two  round  this  neighbourhood. 

359.  PApy  ver  Argemo'ne  .  .  •  .  V.  S.  3. 

Long  prickly-headed  Poppy. 

Sp.  Ch.  Capsules  club-shaped,  bristly;  stem  leafy, 
many  flowered.  With.  476.  Abbot ,  387.  E. 
B.  643.  Robson ,  97. 

Cornfields.  June.  Not  rare.  A. 
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Genus  5. 

Nymph.®/ a.  Water  Lily, 

Nat.  Ord.  Miscellaneae. 

Gen.  Cii.  Corol  of  many  petals ;  cup  4  or  5 
leaves;  stigma  round,  flat,  sitting;  berry  supe¬ 
rior,  lopped,  many-celled. 

Species. 

360.  Nymph. t/  a  lute' a . Y.  S.  1. 

Yellow  Water  Lily  or  Water-can. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  very  entire,  lobes  ap¬ 
proaching;  cup  of  5  leaves,  longer  than  the  petals. 
With.  478.  Abbot ,  395.  Robson ,  119.  Syn 
Nuphar  lutect.  E.  13.  159. 

Rivers  and  ponds.  July.  Common.  P. 


OBS. 

Water-can  is  from  the  half  unfolded  leaves , 
floating  on  the  water  resembling  cans . 

361.  Nympha/  a  al'ba  . . *  2. 

White  Water  Lily. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  very  entire,  lobes 
round,  tiled;  cup  of  4  leaves.  With .  479.  E. 
B.  160.  Abbot ,  393.  Robson ,  119. 

Rivers,  ponds.  July.  Rare.  P. 

In  a  pond  at  Ragley,  Warwickshire.  Ditches 
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about  Oxford.  Rufford.  Snowdon  Pool  near 
Bridgnorth.  Hall. 

Genus  3. 

Chelido'nium.  Celandine. 

Nat.  Ord.  Rhoeadeae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Corel  of  4  petals;  calyx  2  leaves;  pod 
1 -celled,  strap-shaped. 

Species. 

362.  Chelido'nxum  ma'jus  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Celandine. 

■>  •  •  •  . 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  forming  umbels.  Woodvillei 

263.  With.  473.  Abbot ,  385.  E.  B.  1581. 
Robson ,  98. 

Rubbish,  hedges.  June.  Common.  P. 

OES. 

The  juice  of  every  part  of  this  plant  is  yellow 
and  very  acrimonious  /  it  is  a  common  application 
to  warts.  There  is  no  doubt  but  a  medicine  of  such 
activity  will  one  day  be  converted  to  more  impor¬ 
tant  purposes.  Withering. 

Genus  4. 

Cis' tus.  Cistus. 

*  .  ‘  .  •  •  ..V" 

Nat.  Ord.  Rotaceas. 

G  en.  Ch.  Corol  of  5  petals ;  cup  5  leaves,  2  of  the 
leaves  smaller  ;  fruit  a  capsule. 
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Species . 

363.  Cis'tus  Helian'themum  .  .  .  V.  S.  1, 

Sunflower  Cistus.  Common  dwarf  Cistus. 

Sp.  Ch.  Rather  shrubby,  trailing,  leaf.scales  spear- 
shaped  ;  leaves  oblong,  hairy,  opposite,  edges 
turned  back  ;  flowers  in  bunches.  With .  482. 
Abbot ,  391.  E.  B.  1321.  Robson ,  117. 

Hilly  pastures  and  dry  banks.  July.  Common.  S, 

OBS. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  beautiful  plant ;  the  bios - 
som  before  it  flowers  is  nodding . 

Genus  5. 

Tii/ia.  Lime  Tree. 

Nat.  Ord.  Columniferae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  5-clefts ;  petals  5 ;  seed  vessel  lea* 
thery,  globular,  5-celled,  5-valved,  opening  at 
the  base. 


Species, 

364.  Tii/ia  Europe/ a . V.  S.  1. 

Common  Lime.  Linden  Tree. 

Sp  Ch.  Flowers  without  a  honey-cup.  Abbot , 
390.  With.  480.  E.  B.  610.  Park.  1407.2. 
Robson ,  115. 

Woods  and  hedges.  July.  Not  rare,  T* 
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OBS. 

The  hractecc  or  floral-leaves  are  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  objects  in  this  tree ,  they  are  of  a  yellowish 
green  and  readily  distinguished  from  the  other 
leaves  at  some  distance /  they  are  as  long  as  the 
fruit-stalk ,  and  attached  to  it  for  about  half  its 
length .  The  wood  is  soft ,  light,  and  smooth ;  close 
grained ,  and  not  subject  to  the  worm.  It  is  used 
for  leather  cutter’’ s  boards ,  and  for  carved  work. 
The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  afford  the  best  honey 
for  bees.  The  sap  inspissated ,  affords  a  quantity 
of  sugar.  Withering . 

ORDER  III.* 

Trigynta.  Three  pointals. 

Genus  1* 

Delphinium.  Larkspur. 

Nat.  Ord.  Multisiliquae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none  ;  petals  5  ;  nectary  or  honey. 

cup  cloven,  horn-shaped  behind. 

Species. 

365.  Delphin'  ium  consol'ida  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Larkspur. 

*  Paeonia  is  now  naturalized  and  become  a  British  plant  $ 
consequently  (according  to  the  present  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment)  must  remove  Delphinium  to  the  thirds  and  Aquilegia  to 
the  fourth  order.  See  not*  3, 
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Sp.  Ch.  Nectary  of  1  leaf  ;  stem  subdivided.  Ab¬ 
bot, ,  394.  With .  484.  jE.  B .  1839.  Robson , 
154. 

Cornfields.  June,  September.  Rare.  A. 
Studley  in  the  Castle  field. 

OBSm 

Although  this  plant  was  found  in  a  wild  state ,  1 
cannot  strictly  say  that  it  is  become  naturalized  to 
Warwickshire  ;  as  it  was  found  growing  too  near 
to  the  Castle  gardens .  u  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
petals ,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  alum ,  makes  a 
good  blue  ink .  The  seeds  are  acrid  and  poisonous” 
Withering. 


ORDER  IV. 

Pentagynia.  Five  pointals. 


Genus  1. 


Aquile/gia.  Columbine. 

;  *•  1  •;  , 

Nat.  Ord.  Multisiliquae. 


Gen.  Ch.  Cup  none ;  petals  5 ;  nectaries  5,  horn¬ 
shaped,  alternating  with  the  petals;  capsules  5, 
distinct. 


Species . 

.  i'v  .  ,  . 

366.  AqUILe'gIA  VULGARIS . 1. 

Common  Columbine. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Nectaries  bowed  inwards,  nearly  equal  to 
the  petals;  leafits  all  on  leaf-stalks,  lobes  distant, 
roundish,  blunted.  With.  485.  Abbot ,  395. 
E .  B.  297.  Robson ,  154, 

Woods  and  thickets.  Rare.  June.  P. 

Corley  Woods,  Warwickshire.  Bree .  Common 
iu  Monmouthshire. 

OBS. 

The  beauty  of  its  flowers  has  long  introduced  itf 
into  our flower  borders .  Withering . 

ORDER  V. 

Polygynia.  Many  pointals. 

Genus  1. 

Anemo'ne.  Anemone. 

Nat.  Or d.  Multisiliquae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none;  petals  6;  capsules  many, 
with  awns  or  tails,  formed  by  the  style. 

Species . 

367.  Anemo'ne  nemoro'sa  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Wood  Anemone. 

Sp.  Ch.  Seeds  pointed;  leafits  snipt;  stem  with  1 
flower.  With .  488.  Abboty  397.  E .  B.  3.55« 
Robson ,  202. 
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Woods,  hedges,  and  hollow-ways.  Common. 
April.  P. 

'i  V  •  \  1  ij,  *S\  ,  **  *  sj  f  \  J  ’r  t 

OBS. 

The  whole  plant  is  acrid.  When  it  is  eaten  by 
sheep  that  are  unaccustomed  to  it ,  it  brings  on  a 
bloody  flux .  With.  Med .  4  Phys .  Journal ,  vol. 
17.  p.  372. 

:  :  '  '  i  '■  f  • 

Genus  2. 

*  Cai/tha.  Marsh  Marigold. 

Nat.  Ord.  Multisiliqum. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none;  petals  5;  honey. cups  none 5 

1 

capsules  several,  with  many  seeds. 

Species . 

368.  Cai/tha  palus'tris . V.  S.  1. 

'  *  t  * 

Marsh  Marigold.  Meadow-bouts. 

f  -  -  •  • 

Sp.  Ch. - Abbot ,  415.  With.  501.  E.  B, 

506.  Robson ,  155.  Park.  1213.  1. 

Wet  ditches  and  meadow  s,  banks  of  rivers  and  pools. 
April,  May.  Common.  P. 

■  •  :\r  *  r 

\  •  'i  -r.v  -r  -  ;  y  r  7  ■  T 

*  *  «•  1  -  •  •  •  -  >  •  -1 .  -  ■  •  V  •**.-.  •  .  •  •  -  j 

0RS. 

The  flowers  gathered  before  they  expand ,  arcd 
preserved  in  salted  vinegar ,  Grc  g  good  substitute 
for  capers.  The  juice  of  the  petals  boiled  with  a 

vol*  1.  .1  v  2  L 
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little  alum,  stains  paper  yellow.  Cows  will  not  eat 
it,  unless  compelled  by  extreme  hunger ,  and  then 
( Boerhuave  says,)  it  occasions  such  an  injlamma- 
tiun ,  that  they  generally  die .  Withering .  Med, 
Sf  Phys .  Journal ,  17.  page  4 65* 

Genus  3. 

Ranun'culus.  Crow-foot. 

Nat.  Ord.  Multisiliquae 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  of  5  leaves;  petals  5,  with  a  honey- 
cup  scale  or  pore  within  the  claws;  seeds  naked. 

gbs. 

Many  of  the  plants  of  this  class  appear  to  he 
strictly  united  by  one  natural  bond ,  under  the  name 
of  Multisiliquae,  or  many  podded  ;  having  a  fruit 
Composed  of  several  capsules  joined  together.  The 
nectaries  or  honey -cups  form  the  principal  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  genera  ;  which  is  particularly  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  genus  ranunculus . 

Species. 

369.  Ranun'culus  scelera'tus  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Celery-leaved  Crow-foot. 

Sp.  Ch.  Lower  leaves  palmate  or  hand-shaped,  up¬ 
per  ones  fingered;  fruit  oblong.  With.  495.  Ab¬ 
bot,  405.  E .  B.  681.  Robson,  199. 

Fools  and  wet  places.  June.  Common.  A. 
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OBS. 

The  whole  plant  is  very  corrosive  ;  and  beggars 
are  said  to  use  it  to  ulcerate  their  feet,  which  they 
expose  in  that  state ,  to  excite  compassion .  Goats 
eat  it.  Cows,  horses  and  sheep  refuse  it.  Withering 

* 

370  Ranun'culus  bulbo'sus  .  .  •  .  V.  S.  2. 

Bulbous  Crow-foot. 

Sp.  Ch.  Root  bulbous  ;  calyx  reflected  ;  fruit-stalks 
grooved  ;  stem  erect,  many  flowered;  leaves  com¬ 
pound.  With.  498.  Abbot ,  406.  E.  B.  515. 
Robson ,  200. 

Pastures.  May.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

Root  globular  but  compressed ,  fibrous  at  the 
base y  like  a  turnip  in  miniature . 

371.  Ranun'culus  re'pens  .  .  •  .  V.  S.  3. 

Creeping  Crow-foot. 

Sp.  Ch.  Cup  expanding,  fruit-stalks  grooved  ;  suck¬ 
ers  creeping  ;  leaves  compound.  With.  499. 
Abbot,  408.  E .  B.  516.  Robson,  200. 

Wet  meadows  and  ditches.  June.  Common.  P. 

372.  Ra  nun'culus  a'cris  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  4. 

Upright  Crow-foot.  Butter-cups. 

Sp.  Ch.  Cup  open  or  expanding;  fruit-stalks  round; 
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leaves  with  3  divisions,  and  many  clefts,  the  up¬ 
permost  strap-shaped.  Woodville ,  246.  With . 
496.  E.  B.  652.  Abbot ,  409.  Robson,  200. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  June.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

The  great  acrimony  of  this ,  and  many  of  the 
other  species  of  ranunculus ,  2>  such9  //?#/  o/z  being 
applied  to  the  skin  they  excite  itching ,  redness , 
ejzd  inflammation ,  Gzzd  tfucz?  produce  blisters ,  /zz- 
mef  action,  and  ulceration  of  the  part.  It  has  been 
employed  as  a  vesicatory,  and  is  said  to  have  the 
advantage  of  a  common  blistering  plaister,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  quicker  effect ,  and  never  causing  stran¬ 
gury.  In  such  complaints  as  require  a  long  conti¬ 
nued  topical  stimulus ,  or  discharge  from  the  part , 
ira  the  way  of  an  issue ,  in  various  cases  it  has  been 
found  to  be  a  powerful  remedy.  the  manner  of 
using  the  plant  is  to  bruise  it  %n  a  mortar ,  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  skin  as  a  poultice  or  plaister . 
Woodville. 

.•  i  •  i)X  *  ■*  g  i.  *  -.I  -  . 

373.  Ranun'culus  arven'sis  .  .  .  V.  S.  5. 

'  1  '  ’  1  '  '  fa 

Corn  Crow-foot. 

’  ■  ili  ■  4  .  I  U“ji.  l.i  -A  c- 

Sp.  Ch.  Seeds  prickly;  upper  leaves  doubly  com¬ 
pound,  strap-shaped.  With .  499.  Abbot ,  410. 
E.  B.  135.  Bark.  1216.  8.  Robson,  200,  j 

Cornfields.  May.  Comnloil.  A. 


V 
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OBS. 

i.  i  ■  •  ■  ,  .  t 

It  has  lately  been  said  that  cozes ,  horses  and  sheep 
in  Italy  eat  it  greedily ,  though  it  is  so  acrid  as  to 
poison  the  latter.  7  hree  ounces  of  the  juice  killed 

•  .  r 

a  dog  in  four  minutes.  Its  growing  chiefly ,  if  not 
solely ,  in  cornfields ,  where  cattle  are  excluded , 
possibly  be  the  reason  why  we  have  not  heard 
of  mischief  being  done  by  it  in  this  country.  With¬ 
ering. 

374.  Ranunculus  auri'comus  ...  V.  S.  6. 
Wood  Crow-foot.  Goldilocks  Crow-foot. 

Sp.  Ch.  Root  leaves  kidney-shaped,  scolloped, 
cut;  stem  leaves  lingered,  strap-shaped;  stem 
with  many  flowers.  With.  595.  Abbot ,  404, 
E.  B.  624.  Robson.  199. 

Wroods.  Thickets.  April.  Common.  P. 

375.  RanuNculus  parviflo'rus  .  .  Y.  S.  7, 

Small-flow ered  Crowr-foot. 

Sp.  Ch.  Seeds  rough  with  tubercles,  ending  in 
hooked  points;  leaves  heart-shaped,  hairy,  lobed 
or  toothed;  stem  prostrate.  With.  496.  Abbot , 
411.  E.  B.  120.  Robson ,  200. 

Road-sides,  on  gravelly  ditch  banks.  May,  June. 
Not  rare.'  A. 


OBS*  •  . 

The  whole  plant  trailing  close  on  the  ground* 
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The  leaves  are  extremely  soft  and  velvety ,  which 
added  to  the  rough  prickly  seeds  will  at  once  dis¬ 
tinguish  it . 

376.  Ranuncu'lus  Fica'ria  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  8. 

Pilewort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  with  1  flower;  leaves  heart-shaped, 
angular,  on  leaf. stalks  ;  petals  8;  calyx  with  3 
leaves.  With.  493.  Abbot ,  403.  E.  B.  584. 
Park  617.3.  Robson^  201. 

Meadows,  pastures,  moist  ditch  banks.  April. 
Common.  P. 


OBS . 

Honey -cur>  scale  notched.  U  is  the  presence  of 
the  nectariferous  gland  that  places  this  plant  with 
the  genus  ranunculus . 

377.  R  anun'culits  Flam'mula.  .  .  .  V.  S.  9. 

Lesser  Spearwort. 

i 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  ovate  spear-shaped,  on  leaf-stalks  • 
stem  declining.  With .  493.  Abbot ,  401.  E.  B. 
387.  Robson ,  1 99. 

Boggy  heaths,  wet  ditches.  Not  very  rare.  June, 
September.  P. 

378.  Ranun'culus  hedera'ceus  .  .  V.  S.  10. 

Jvy-leaved  Crow-foot. 


i 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  nearly  round,  of  3  lobes,  very  en¬ 
tire;  stem  creeping.  With.  495.  Abbot ,  412. 
E.  B.  2003.  Robson ,  200. 

Boggy  places.  On  the  mud  of  slow  shallow  rivu¬ 
lets.  Common.  P. 

038, 

Here  again  the  honey -cup  gland  ( the  sure  mark 
of  the  crow-foot )  determines  the  plant,  'i  he  leaves 
are  shining  and  succulent .  Petals  white . 

379.  Ranun'culus  heterophyl'lus  .  V.  S.  11. 
Various-leaved  Water  Crow-foot. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  under  the  water  hair-like,  those 
above  with  central  fruit-stalks.  Abbot ,  413. 

Syn.  R.  Aquatilis.  With .  497.  E .  B .  101. 
Robson ,  200. 

Pools.  May.  Common.  P. 

380.  Ranun  culus  fluviat  ilis  .  .  V.  S.  12, 
River  Crow-foot. 

Sp.  Ch.  All  the  leaves  hair-like*  Abbot ,  414. 
Syn.  R.  Aquatilis.  With.  497.  Far .  5.  E.  B. 
101.  Park.  1256.  5. 

Pools  and  rivers.  June.  Not  very  rare.  P. 


OBS» 


The  essential  character  of  this  genus  consists  in 
the  honey  •cup  gland;  the  other  parts  of  the  flower 
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are  inconstant .  nectary  is  in  some  species  a 

naked  pare;  in  other s,  encompassed  by  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  border  ;  and  in  others  again,  it  is  closed  bn  a 
scale  which  is  notched  at  the  end . 

,  5  /•  .»i  e‘\  1  «  ®W?  v-  *<«  -•  •  '  -1--  -•  r?«  *'  *  -  r  ;  c  *  ;  , 

fW  *  *■  ' 

Genus  4. 

Helleb'crus.  Hellebore. 

Nat.  Ord.  Mulitisiliquae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none;  petals  5  or  more;  honey-cups 
2-lipped,  tubular  ;  capsules  with  many  seeds,  ra¬ 
ther  erect. 

*  *  t  \  *.  1  ^  .  i  S  *;ii  1 3  • '  i •'  9  v.“ 

Species . 

381.  Helleb'orus  vir'idis  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Green  Hellebore. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  cloven  ;  branches  leafy,  with  2  flow¬ 
ers  ;  leaves  finger  like.  With.  5 00.  Abboty ,416 
F.  B.  200.  Robson ,  154. 

Pastures  and  woods  in  a  chalky  soil*  February. 
Rare.  P. 

In  a  field  near  Studley  Castle. 

i  *  ,1  A  ^  MOvi  '•  :7-  ,  ‘  ^ 

OBS. 

w  «•  «  j>  ;  • 

Flowers  nodding ,  greerc  y  petals  pointed ,  per- 
manent . 

382.  Helleb'  orus  fcet'  idus  .  .  .  ,Y.  S.  2. 

Stinking  Hellebore  :  or  Bear’s-foot. 
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# 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  with  many  flowers,  leafy ;  leaves 
bird-footed.  Woodville ,  19.  With .  500.  Ab¬ 
bot,  417.  E.  B ,  613.  Robson ,  154. 

Thickets,  meadows,  shady  places,  and  hedges. 
March.  Rare.  P. 

Studley  Castle.  Dunnington.  Arrow. 

OBS. 

The  smell  of  the  recent  plant  is  extremely  foetid 
and  the  taste  bitter ,  and  remarkably  acrid ,  inso. 
much 5  that  when  chewed  it  excoriates  the  mouth  and 
fauces ;  it  commonly  operates  as  a  cathartic ,  some¬ 
times  as  an  emetic ,  and  in  large  doses  proves 
highly  deleterious.  The  dried  leaves ,  the  only 
part  noticed  by  the  College ,  have  been  long  domes¬ 
tically  employed  in  this  country ,  for  their  vermi¬ 
fuge  effects ,  but  they  must  be  used  cautiously ,  as 
many  instances  of  their  fatal  effects  are  recorded. 
Woodville .  Withering. 

Genus  5. 

Cle'matis.  Traveller’s  Joy. 

Nat.  Ord.  Multisiliquae 

Gen.  Cii.  Calyx  none,  petals  4  to  6  ;  seeds  with  a 
tail. 

Species. 

383.  Cle'matis  Vital'ba  .  .  .  .  Y.  S.  1, 

Traveller’s  Joy.  Honesty.  Virgin’s  Bower. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged;  ieafits  heart-shaped,  climb¬ 
ing.  With.  490.  Abbot ,  399.  E.  B.  612, 
Robson^  201.  Park.  383,  1. 

Hedges.  July.  Common.  S„ 

Genus  6. 

Lirioden'dron.  Tulip-tree. 

Nat.  Ord.  Coadunatas. 

384.  Lirioden'dron  Tultpif'era  .  .  .  .  1. 

The  Tulip-tree. 

Sp.  Ch.  Calyx  of  3  leaves,  reflected;  petals  6,  bell¬ 
shaped. 

obs . 

I  have  introduced  this  beautiful  exotic ,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  very  rare .  It  may  be  seen  at  the 
Free-school  in  this  place .  It  is  as  large  as  a  good 
sized  oak ,  and  was  planted  25  years  before  any 
blossoms  made  their  appearance .  There  is  also  a 
fine  tree  in  the  vicarage  garden  at  Kidderminster . 
Rev .  Francis  Homfray.  See  note  5. 

Genus  7. 

Thalic'trum.  Meadow  Rue. 

Nat.  Ord.  Multisiliquae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none,  petals  4  or  5,  capsules  many, 
rather  beaked;  seeds  without  a  tail. 


A 
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Species „ 

385.  Thalic' trum  flaavum  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Meadow  Rue.  Rue  Weed. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  furrowed,  leafy;  panicle  of  many  di» 
visious,  upright.  Abbot,  400.  With.  490.  E.B. 
B.  367.  Robson,  202.  Park.  264.  1. 

Wet  meadows,  banks  of  rivers.  June.  Rare.  P. 

Banks  of  the  Avon  at  Bidford.  The  Arrow  near 
Beauchamps  Court. 


Q3S. 

The  leaves  are  singularly  beautiful ;  winged ,  tri¬ 
ply  3-leaved,  leajits  acute,  3-cleft ;  the  lower  irre» 
gular,  sometimes  wedge-shaped ,  with  3  clefts; 
sometimes  oval ,  entire,  or  with  a  lobe  on  one  side; 
flowers  numerous,  close  and  thick,  of  a  yellowish 
white.  The  root  a  full  yellow.  Dyes  wool  ycllozo. 
Linn.  Withering. 


CLASS  XIV. 

Didynamia.  Two  Powers. 


OBS. 

This  term  signifies  the  power  or  superiority  of 
two . 
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Cl.  Cii.  Four  stamens  in  the  flower,  two  higher 
than  the  others. 


ORDER  I. 

Gymnospermia.  Seeds  naked. 

Genus  1. 

Gleco'ma.  Ground-ivy. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  5-cleft;  anthers  in  pairs,  each 
pair  forming  a  cross,  one  above  the  other. 


Species. 

386.  Gleco'ma  hedera'cea  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Ground-ivy.  Gill.  Ale-hoof. 

Sp.  Cii.  Leaves  kidney-sharped,  scolloped.  Wood - 
ville^'l 8.  With.  515.  Abbot ,  427.  Robson , 
186.  Park.  677.  E.  B.  853. 

Groves,  hedge-banks  and  shady  places.  April. 
Common.  P. 


OBS. 

The  leaves  thrown  into  the  vat  with  ale ,  clarify 
it  and  give  it  a  flavour.  Ale  thus  prepared  is 
often  drank  as  an  antiscorbutic.  Withering.  The 
old  books  record  its  great  medical  qualities  ;  its 
name  however  is  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Materia  Medica  by  the  London  College. 
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Genus  2. 

La'mium.  Archangel. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Upper  lip  of  the  blossom  entire,  arched; 
lower  lip  with  2  lobes;  the  mouth  with  a  marginal 
tooth  on  each  side. 

Species , 

387.  La'mium  al'  bum . V.  S.  1. 

White  Archangel  Nettle.  W  hite  Dead  Nettle. 

Sp,  Ch.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  tapering  to  a  point, 
serrated,  on  leaf-stalks;  about  20  flowers  in  a 
whirl.  With.  516.  Abbot,  428.  E.  B.  768. 
Robson ,  183. 

Hedges  and  ditch-banks.  April.  Common.  P. 

388.  La/mium  purpu'reum  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 
Red  Archangel  or  Dead  Nettle.  Dee  Nettle. 

Sp.  Cii.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  blunt,  on  leaf-stalks. 
With  516.  Abbot ,  429.  E.  B.  7 69.  Robson , 
183. 

RubbLh,  cornfields,  and  kitchen  gardens.  April, 
September.  Common.  A. 

389.  La  'miom  amplexicau'le  .  .  .  V.  S.  3, 

Henbit  Archangel  or  Dead  Nettle. 

Sp,  Ch.  Floral  leaves  sitting,  embracing  the  stem. 
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blunt.  With.  517.  Abbot,  430.  E.  B.  770. 
Parle.  762.  2.  Excellent.  Robson,  183. 

Walls,  sandy  cornfields.  Not  rare.  May.  A. 

Genus  3. 

A'juga.  Bugle. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticiilatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Upper  lip  of  the  blossom  very  small  ; 
stamens  longer  than  the  upper  lip. 

Species. 

390.  A' jug  a  rep'tans . V.  S.  1. 

Common  Bugle. 

Sp.  Ch.  Plant  smooth,  with  creeping  suckers;  leaves 
ovate,  scolloped.  With.  506.  E.  B.  489.  Ab¬ 
bot,  418.  Robson,  188. 

Woods,  meadows  and  moist  pastures.  May.  Com¬ 
mon.  P. 

obs. 

There  are  varieties  of  blue  and  white  blossoms ; 
the  former  is  the  most  common. 

Genus  4. 

Sta/chys.  Woundwort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticil] atee. 

Gen.  Ch.  Upper  lip  of  the  blossom  arched,  lower 
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one  bent  back  at  the  sides,  intermediate  segment 
greater  and  nicked;  stamens  after  flowering  bent 
towards  the  sides. 


Species . 

391.  Sta'chys  sylyat'ica  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Hedge  Nettle  Woundwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Six  flowers  in  a  whirl;  leaves  heart-shap¬ 
ed,  on  leaf-stalks.  TVith.  520.  E.  B.  416. 
Abbot ,  435.  Robson ,  184. 

Hedges  and  woods.  July.  Common.  P. 

obs . 

The  whole  plant  has  a  foetid  smell.  It  will  dye 
yellow;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt ,  that  it  may  be 
converted  to  the  same  purposes  as  hemp  and  Jlaxy 
with  many  others  of  this  Class. 

392.  Sta/chys  fa  lustres . V.  S.  2. 

Marsh  Woundwort.  Clown’s  All-heal. 

Sp.  Ch.  Six  flowers  in  a  whirl ;  leaves  strap-spear¬ 
shaped,  half  embracing  the  stem  and  sitting.  With. 
521.  E.  B.  1675.  Abbot ,  436.  Robson ,  184. 
Park.  852. 

Wet  ditches,  banks  of  rivers.  July.  Common.  P. 


Genus  5. 

Beton'ica.  Betony.* 
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Nat.  Ord.  Verticillata?. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  avvned  ;  upper  lip  of  the  blossom  as¬ 
cending,  fiattish,  tube  cylindrical. 

Species . 

393.  Beton;ica  officina'lis  ....  V.  S.  1. 
Wood  Betony. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spike  interrupted;  the  intermediate  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  lip  of  the  corol  nicked.  With .  520. 
E.  B .  1142.  Abbot ,  434.  Robson ,  185.  Park. 
614.  1.  Woodvilley  244. 

Woods.  July.  Common.  P. 

obs . 

This  plant  is  not  destitute  of  virtues ,  for  when 
fresh  it  intoxicates ;  and  the  dried  leaves  excite 
sneezing.  It  is  often  smoaked  as  tobacco  ;  both 
this  plant  and  eyebright  enter  into  the  composition 
of  Rowley's  British  herb  tobacco  and  snuff .  An¬ 
tonins  Musa ,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Augustus 9 
states  it  as  a  remedy  for  no  less  than  47  disorders ; 
and  hence  the  proverbial  compliment ,  44 you  have 
more  virtues  than  betony .”  Woodville* 

Genus  6. 

Tei/crium.  Germander. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillatse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blo'ssom  without  an  upper  lip,  divided 
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beyond  the  base,  straddling  where  the  stamens  are. 

Species. 

394.  Teu'crium  Scorodo'nja  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Wood  Sage.  Sage  Germander. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  serrated,  on  leaf¬ 
stalks;  flowers  in  lateral  bunches,  pointing  one 
way;  stem  erect.  With.  508.  E.  B.  1543.  Ab¬ 
bot ,  420.  Robson ,  189.  Park .  111.  2. 

Woods,  heaths,  and  ditch  banks  in  a  sandy  soil. 
July.  Common.  P. 

Pophills  Lane.  About  Pitchell.  Ragley  Woods, 
&c. 

OBS. 

It  possesses  the  bitterness  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
flavour  of  hops ;  but  upon  trial  it  gives  too  much 
colour  to  the  liquor.  Withering. 

Genus  7. 

Marru'bium.  Horehound. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillatse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  salver-shaped,  stiff,  with  10  scores ; 
upper  lip  of  the  blossom  with  2  segments,  strap¬ 
shaped,  straight. 

Species. 

395.  Marru'  bium  vulga'  re  .  .  .  .  Y.  S.  1. 

Common  White  Horehound. 

2  N 


VOL.  I. 
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Sp,  Ch.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  bristle-shaped;  hooked. 
Woodmlle ,  97.  With.  523.  E.  B.  410.  Jbbot9 
438.  Robson ,  185.  Park.  44. 

Roadsides.  July.  Rare.  P. 

On  the  side  of  the  turnpike  road  near  to  Alces- 
ter  Lodge. 

OBS. 

A  tea  prepared  from  it ,  sweetened  with  honey  , 
is  an  excellent  domestic  medicine  in  coughs  and 
obstructions  of  the  lungs. 

Genus  8. 

Ballo'ta.  Henbit. 

Nat,  Ord.  Verticillatae. 

Geh.  Cii.  Cup  salver-shaped,  with  5  teeth  and  10 
scores;  upper  lip  of  the  coral,  scolloped,  concave. 

Species. 

396.  Ballo'ta  ni'gra  .  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Stinking  Kenbit.  Black-horehound. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  entire,  serrated  ; 
cups  pointed.  Abboty  437.  With.  522.  E .  B. 
46.  Robson ,  185. 

On  rubbish,  hedges.  July.  Common.  P. 

Var.  Flore  albo ,  or  with  a  white  blossom,  not  so 
common. 

obs . 

Both  varieties  grow  together ,  according  in  every 
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respect  but  colour /  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  lai - 
ter  are  also  of  a  whitish  colour.  It  stands  recom - 
mended  in  hysterical  cases.  The  Swedes  reckon  it 
almost  a  universal  remedy  in  the  diseases  of  their 
cattle.  Horses ,  cows ,  sheep ,  and  goats  refuse  it. 
Linn.  Withering. 

Genus  9. 

Men'tha.  Mint. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillata3. 

Gen.  Ch.  Blossom  nearly  equal,  4-cleft,  the  broad¬ 
er  segments  emarginate  or  notched  at  the  eiid; 
stamens  erect,  distant* 

Species . 

397.  Men'tha  aquat'ica  .....  V.  S.  1. 
Water  Mint. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  egg-shaped,  serrated,  on  leaf-stalks; 
stamens  longer  than  the  blossom.  With.  512. 
Abbot ,  425.  Robson ,  187.  Park.  1243. 

Watery  places  and  banks  of  rivers*  August.  Rare* 

P. 

Coughton  Mill*  Oversley  Bridge. 

398.  Men'tha  urast/TA  .  .  .  .  *  V.  S.  2. 

Rough  Water  Mint. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  in  heads;  leaves  ovate,  serrated, 
nearly  sitting,  downy;  threads  longer  than  the 
blossom.  Abbot)  424,  With.  511.  E.B.447. 
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Watery  places.  August.  Common.  P. 

399.  Men'tha  aryen'sis  .  •  •  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Corn  Mint. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  in  whirls;  leaves  ovate,  pointed, 
serrated;  stamens  as  long  as  the  corol ;  stems 
spreading.  With.  513.  E.  B.  2119.  Abboty 
426.  Robson ,  188.  Park.  37.  5. 

Watery  places  and  moist  cornfields.  July.  Com¬ 
mon.  P. 

400.  Men'tha  genti'lis  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  4. 

Red  Mint. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated;  flowers  in 
whirls;  stamens  shorter  than  the  blossom.  With. 
513.  E.  B.  449. 

Watery  places  and  sides  of  rivulets.  Rare.  July. 

P. 

Side  of  the  River  Alne.  Oversley,  near  the  Bridge. 

401.  Men'tha  piperi'ta . 5. 

Pepper-mint. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  in  heads;  leaves  egg-shaped,  on 
leaf-stalks;  stamens  shorter  than  the  blossom. 
Woodmlle ,  169.  With.  512.  E.  B.  687.  Rob- 
son ,  187. 

Watery  places  and  sides  of  rivulets.  August,  Ra¬ 
ther  rare.  P. 

Near  Coughton  Mill.  Side  of  the  Aloe  River. 
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Genus  10. 

Galeop/sis.  Nettle  Hemp. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verficillatse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Upper  lip  of  the  corol  arched,  some¬ 
what  scolloped;  lower  lip  3-cleft;  mouth  with  a 
concave  taper-pointed  tooth  on  each  side. 

Species . 

402.  Galeop/sis  Te'trahit  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Nettle  Hemp. 

Sp.  Ch.  Upper  w  hirls  near  together ;  stem  swollen 
below  the  joints;  calyx  teeth  very  long,  bristle¬ 
shaped,  equal,  somewhat  pungent.  With.  518. 
E.  B.  207.  Abbot ,  432.  Robson ,  183. 

Hedge  banks,  borders  of  cornfields.  July.  Com¬ 
mon.  A. 

403.  Galeop'sis  La'danum  .  f  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Narrow-leaved  Nettle  Hemp.  Ironwork 

Sp.  Ch.  All  the  whirls  remote;  calyxes  bell-shaped, 
pubescent,  teeth  strap-bristle-shaped,  diverging, 
not  pungent;  stems  of  an  equal  thickness  between 
each  joint.  With.  517.  E.B.  884.  Abbot^  431. 
Robson ,  183. 

Cornfields  in  a  calcareous  soil.  June.  I  requent. 

A. 


Genus  11. 

Galeob^olon.  Weasel-snout. 
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Nat.  Ord.  Verticillatas, 

Gen.  Ch.  Upper  lip  of  the  blossom  entire,  arched; 
lower  lip  cloven  into  three,  w  ithout  the  concave 
teeth;  segments  broad,  pointed;  anthers  fleshy  on 
the  back. 

Species. 

404.  Galeob'dolon  lu'teum  «  .  .  V .  S.  1. 

Yellow  Archangel  Nettle. 

Sp.  Ch.  Whirls  with  6  flowers;  involucrum  or  fence 
of  4  leaves.  With.  519.  Abbot ,  433.  jE.  B. 
787.  Syn.  Galeopsis  Galeobdolon.  Linn,  and 
Robson ,  184,  3. 

Woods,  thickets.  Not  very  rare.  May.  P. 
About  Oversley,  Rosatl,  &c. 

OBS. 

The  beauties  of  this  elegant  plant ,  will  pay  the 
young  botanist  for  the  trouble  of  examination /  it 
has  much  the  air  of  the  Lamium  album  or  white 
Archangel  Nettle . 


Genus  12. 

* 

Nep'eta.  Cat-mint. 

Nat,  Ord.  Verticillatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Middlemost  segment  of  the  lower  lip  of 
the  corol,  crenate  or  scolloped;  piouth,  the  edges 
reflected ;  stamens  approaching. 
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Species, 

405.  Nep'eta  Cata/ria  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Nep,  or  Cat-mint. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  in  spikes  ;  whirls  on  short  fruit- 
stalks  ;  leaves  petiolate,  or  on  leaf-stalks,  cordate 
or  heart-shaped  ;  tooth  serrated.  With,  508. 
E.  B.  137.  Abbot,  422.  Robson ,  185. 

Pastures  and  hedges,  in  a  calcareous  soil.  July. 
Rare.  P. 

Oversley,  by  the  side  of  the  Turnpike  Road.  On 
hedge-banks  in  Mr.  Edkins’s  fields. 

OBS. 

Cats  are  delighted  with  this  plant;  but  Mr,  Mil¬ 
lar  saps,  that  cats  will  not  meddle  with  it,  if  it  is 
raised  from  seeds;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion , 
quotes  an  old  saying;  u  If  you  set  it  the  cats  will 
eat  it;  if  you  sow  it,  the  cats  will  not  know  it. 
Withering. 

Genus  13. 

Thy/mus.  Thyme. 

Nat.  Qrd.  Vertieillatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  or  cup,  bilabiate  or  2-lipped; 
mouth  closed  with  soft  hairs. 

Species. 

406.  Thy'mus  Serpyi/lum  .  .  .  .  V,  S.  1. 

Common  Wild  or  Mother  of  Thyme. 
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Sp.  Ch  Flowers  in  heads  ;  stems  creeping;  leaves 
blunt}  flat,  fringed  at  the  base.  Woodville ,  110. 
With.  525.  Abbot ,  442.  E.  B.  1514.  Robson , 
190. 

Dry  heaths,  mole  hills.  July.  Common.  B. 


obs . 

The  whole  plant  is  fragrant ,  and  yields  an  essen¬ 
tial  oil  that  is  very  healing.  An  infusion  of  the 
leaves  removes  the  head-ache  occasioned  by  the 
debauch  of  a  preceding  evening;  and  is  also  reputed 
to  be  an  infallible  cure  for  the  night-mare  A'  The 
attachment  of  bees  to  this  and  other  aromatic  plants 
is  well  known.  That  the  mutton  of  sheep  feeding 
on  aromatic  plants  is  superior  in  flavour  to  com¬ 
mon  mutton  is  an  erroneous  opinion.  Sheep  are 
not  fond  of  aromatic  plants ,  they  will  carefully 
push  aside  the  thyme  to  get  at  the  grass  growing 
beneath  it.  Bowles.  See  Withering. 

407.  Thy'mus  A'cinos . V.  S.  2. 

Basil  Thyme. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  in  whirls,  1  upon  each  fruit-stalk; 
stems  upright,  somewhat  branched  ;  leaves  point¬ 
ed  serrated;  calyx  bulging  at  the  base.  With . 

527.  Abbot ,  443.  Robson ,  190.  E .  B.  411. 

Dry  pastures  and  hills,  in  a  calcareous  soil.  July, 
September.  Rare.  A. 

*  See  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  17.  p.  566, 
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OBS. 

The  bulging  of  the  calyx  at  the  fore-part ,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  so  characteristic ,  that  l  have  made  it  a 
part  of  the  specific  character • 

Grafton  and  Rolls  Wood  Fields. 

Genus  14. 

Prunei/la.  Self-heal. 

Nat.  Ord.  Yerticillatje. 

Gen.  Ch.  Filaments  or  threads  with  2  forks,  one 
point  supporting  the  anthers;  stigma  cloven. 

Species. 

408.  Prunei/la  vulga'ris  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Self-heal. 

♦ 

Sp.  Ch.  All  the  leaves  ovate,  oblong,  serrated,  on 
leaf-stalks ;  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  lopped,  with  & 
clefts.  With.  530.  E.  B.  961.  Park.  1680.  1. 
Abbot ,  445.  Robson ,  191. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  July.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

Blossom  generally  blue  or  purplish ,  but  some - 
times  white. 

Genus  15. 

Clinopo'dium.  Basil. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillataj. 

2  o 
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Gen.  Cm.  Involuerum  or  fence  of  many  bristles, 
placed  under  the  whirl. 

Species. 

409.  Clinopo'dium  yulga/re  .  .  .  V.S.  1. 

Wild  Basil. 

Sp.  Ch.  Heads  roundish,  rough  with  hair;  floral 
leaves  bristle-shaped.  Abbot ,  440.  With.  524, 
E.  B .  1401.  Robson,  190. 

Dry  pastures r  sides  of  hedges.  July.  Common. 

P. 

ob  at. 

The  involuerum  or  the  bristle. shaped  Jforal 
leaves  will  at  once  distinguish  this  very  common 
but  not  inelegant  plant . 

Genus  16. 

Scutella'ria.  Skull-cap. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillatee. 

Gen.  Ch.  Rim  of  the  calyx  nearly  entire,  closed 
after  flowering,  covered  with  a  lid. 

Species . 

410.  Scctella'ria  galericula'ta  .  .  V.  S.  1. 
Common  Skull-cap. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-spear-shaped,  scolloped;  flow¬ 
ers  axillary,  or  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves. 
With.  529.  E.  B.  523.  Abboty  446.  Robson , 
191. 
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Banks  of  rivers  and  edges  of  ponds.  July.  Rare. 

P. 

Sides  of  the  Arrow  and  Rpver  Alne. 


©us. 

This  plant  is  abundantly  distinguishable  from 
all  others  of  its  tribe ,  by  its  singular  and  beautiful 
empalement  or  calyx;  which  inclosing  the  seeds  as 
a  seed-vessel ,  resembles  in  its  external  appearance , 
a  helmet  with  its  crest. 

411.  Scutella'ria  mi/nor  .  ...  *  V.  8.  2„ 

Lesser  Skull-cap. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  h  e  a rt -egg -shaped ,  nearly  entire; 
flowers  axillary.  With.  530.  E.  B.  524.  Rob¬ 
son 3  191. 

Boggy  ground  and  edges  of  ponds.  July.  Rare. 

P. 

Bogs.  Sutton  Coldfield.  Rufford. 

Genus  17. 

Melis'sa.  Calamint. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillatae. 

CxEN.  Ch.  Calyx  dry,  somewhat  flat  above;  upper 
lip  nearly  flat-topped ;  upper  lip  of  the  corol 
Somewhat  arched,  cloven  ;  middle  segment  of  the 
lower>  cordate  or  heart-shaped.  Woodville . 
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Species. 

412.  Melis'sa  Calamin'tha  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Field  Calamint.  Calamint  Baum. 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves, 
forked,  as  long  as  the  leaves.  With.  528.  Ab¬ 
bot^  444.  Robson ,  190.  Syn.  Thymus  Cala- 

mintha .  E.  B.  1 676. 

Sides  of  roads  and  cornfields,  on  dry  hedge-banks. 
August.  Not  very  rare.  A. 

Pophills  Lane.  Wixford,  &c. 

OBS. 

This  is  a  very  fragrant  and  aromatic  herb. 

Genus  18. 

Leonu'rus.  Motherwort.  Lion’s-tail. 
Nat.  Ord.  VerticillatEe. 

Gen.  Ch.  Anthers  sprinkled  with  shining  particles . 

Species. 

413.  Leonu'rus  CarjdFaca  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Motherwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem-leaves  with  3  lobes,  spear-shaped. 
With.  523.  Abbot ,  439.  E.  B.  286.  Robson , 
186.  Park .  42.  7. 

Road-sides  and  waste  places.  June,  August.  Very 
rare.  P. 
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Kings  Coughton,  Warwickshire.  Near  Malvern, 
Worcestershire.  Between  Ledbury  and  Ross, 
Herefordshire. 

ORDER  II. 

Angiosfermia.  Seeds  covered. 

Genus  1. 

Rhinan'thus.  Rattle. 

Nat.  Ord.  Personatse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  ventricose  or  inflated,  4-cleft  ; 
capsule  with  2  cells,  blunt,  compressed,  with  few 
seeds. 

Species. 

414.  Rhinan'thus  Crista  galli  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Yellow  Rattle.  Yellow  Cockscomb. 

Sp.  Ch.  Upper  lip  of  the  corol,  compressed,  and 
shorter.  With.  532.  Abbot,  447.  E.  B.  657. 
Hobson ,  86. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  June,  July.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

It  makes  a  crashing  and  rattling  noise  under  the 
scythe;  hence  its  name . 

Genus  2, 

Antirrhinum.  Snapdragon. 

Nat.  Orp.  Personatse. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  of  5  leaves;  corol  either  bulging 
at  the  base,  or  ending  in  a  spur,  with  a  honey-like 
liquor;  capsule  with  2  cells. 

Species. 

415.  Antirrhinum  Lina'ria  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Toad-flax  or  Snapdragon. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  spear-strap-shaped,  crowded;  stem 
erect,  spikes  terminal,  sitting;  flowers  tiled. 
Woodville ,  221.  With.  541.  E.  D.  658.  Rob- 
son ,  88.  Abbot ,  460. 

Road  sides,  hedge  banks.  August.  Common.  P. 

Var .  2.  Peloria.  Blossoms  regular,  with  5  equal 
stamens  and  5  nectaries.  With.  var.  4.  541.- 
E.  R.  260. 

Badsey.  Ruff  or  d . 

ODS. 

The  leaves  of  Einaria  have  a  bitterish  and  some¬ 
what  saline  taste ,  and  when  rubbed  betwixt  the 
fingers  yield  a  faint  smell ,  resembling  that  of  el¬ 
der.  They  are  reported  to  be  diuretic  and  cathartic^ 
and  in  both  characters  to  act  so  powerfully  as  to 
give  names  to  this  plant  expressive  of  these  quali¬ 
ties.  Rut  the  plant  has  been  chiefly  valued  for  its 
effects  when  externally  applied ,  especially  in  he¬ 
morrhoidal  affections ,  for  which  both  the  leaves  and 
flowers  have  been  employed  in  the  various  forms  of 
ointment ,  fomentation ,  and  cataplasm.  An  infusion 
of  the  flowers  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  cuta« 
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neons  disorders;  there  is  an  instance  recorded ,  in 
which  these  flowers,  with  those  of  verbascum ,  used 
as  tea,  cured  an  exanthematous  disorder ,  which  had 
resisted  various  other  remedies  tried  during  the 
course  of  three  years.  Woodville.  The  expressed 
juice  mixed  with  m  ilk ,  is  a  poison  to  flies ,  as  is  like¬ 
wise  the  smell  of  the  flowers.  Cows ,  horses , 
swine  refuse  it.  Sheep  and  goats  are  not  fond  of 
it.  Withering.  See  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal ,  voL 
18.  p .  171. 

416.  Antirrhinum  ElaFine  .  .  .  V.  S.  % 

Sharp-pointed  Fluellin  or  Snapdragon. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  halberd-shaped,  alternate ;  stems 
trailing.  With.  539.  E.  B.  692.  Abbot,  4 56. 
Robson ,  88. 

Cornfields.  July,  August.  Not  very  rare.  A. 
Grafton.  Rinwarton,  Cleve, 


ons. 

This  is  considerably  more  bitter  than  the  other 
species  of  it;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  cases  of  foul  ulcers ,  and  in  cutaneous 
eruptions.  Withering.  And  see  Med.  and  Phys , 
Journal,  vol.  18.  p .  171. 

417.  Antirrhinum  spt/rium  .  •  .  V.  S.  &. 

Round-leaved  Fluellin. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  egg-shaped,  woolly;  stems  trailing. 
With.  539.  Abbot ,  457.  E.  B.  691.  Robson 9  88* 
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Cornfields.  July,  August,  September.  Rather 
rare.  A. 

'  t 

Grafton,  Warwickshire.  Cleve  and  Littleton, 
Worcestershire. 

OBS. 

When  this  plant  is  first  gathered ,  the  corol  is 
'beautiful;  the  upper  jaw  yellow,  the  lower  a  bright 
purple .  1  should  think ,  this  plant  is  not  inferior 

in  its  medical  qualities ,  to  the  preceding  species ; 
they  are  generally  found  growing  together. 

418.  Antirrhinum  ma'jus  .  .  .  •  Y.S.  4. 

Great  Snapdragon  or  Calfsnout. 

Sp.  Ch.  Corol  without  a  spur;  flowers  in  spikes; 
cups  rounded.  With  542.  E.  13.  129.  Abbot , 
459.  Robson ,  89. 

On  old  walls  and  chalky  rocks.  July.  Rare.  B. 
Salford,  Warwickshire.  Littleton,  Worcestershire. 

419.  Antirrhinum  Cymbala'ria  ....  5. 

Ivy-leaved  Snapdragon. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  with  5  lobes,  alternate; 
stems  trailing.  With.  538.  E.  B.  502.  Abbot7 
455.  Robson ,  88. 

Old  walls.  June.  Rare.  P. 

Abbey  Walls,  Great  Malvern,  Worcestershire. 


OBS, 

A  very  elegant  plant.  It  is  now  cultivated  for 
its  beauty  in  almost  every  house . 
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Genus  3. 

Euphra'sia.  Eye-bright. 

Nat.  Ord.  Personatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  4-cleft,  cylindrical;  capsule  2  cells, 
ovate-oblong;  anthers  inferior,  with  one  lobe, 
thorny  at  the  base. 

Species. 

420.  Euphra'sia  officinalis  *  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Eye-bright. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  ovate,  streaked  and  sharply  tooth¬ 
ed.  Woodville ,  220.  With.  532.  E.  B.  1416. 
Robson ,  85.  Abbot ,  448. 

Dry  pastures.  July,  September.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

It  was  formerly  in  repute  as  a  remedy  for  im¬ 
paired  vision ;  indeed ,  the  character  of  Euphrasia 
was  not  unknown  to  Milton: — 

- <c  then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue, 

The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see.” 

421.  Euphra'sia  Odonti'tes  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Red  Eye-bright.  Corn  Eye-bright. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  strap-shaped,  all  serrated.  Jiith. 
533.  Abbot,  449.  Robson ,  86.  Syn.  Bartsia 
Odontites.  E.  B.  1415. 

Pastures  and  cornfields.  August.  Common.  A. 

2  p 
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Genus  4. 

Pedicula'ris.  Lousewort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Personatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  5-cleft;  capsules  with  2  cells, 
pointed,  slanting;  seeds  few,  angular,  pointed. 

Species ; 

422.  Pedicula'ris  palus'tris  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 
Marsh  Lousewort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  branched;  calyx  crested  with  callous 
dots;  lip  of  the  blossom  slanting.  With.  537. 
E.  B.  399.  Abbot,  453.  Robson ,  87. 

Marshes,  moist  meadows.  July.  Not  common.  P. 

OBS . 

This  is  an  unwelcome  guest  in  meadows ,  being 
very  disagreeable  to  cattle.  Withering* 

423.  Pedicula'ris  sylvat'ica  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 
Common  Lousewort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  branched;  calyx  oblong,  angular, 
smooth;  lip  of  the  blossom  heart-shaped.  With* 
538.  E.  B .  400.  Abbot ,  464.  Robson ,  87. 

Wet  pastures,  and  heaths.  May.  Common.  A. 

obs . 

The  palustris  I  have  found  in  several  places  in 
this  neighbourhood ,  but  it  is  not  so  common  as  the 
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last  species.  It  is  said  that  if  the  healthiest  flock  of 
sheep  he  fed  with  the  P.  sylvatica ,  they  become 
scabby  and  scurfy  in  a  short  time ;  the  wool  will 
grow  loose ,  and  they  will  be  overrun  with  vermin ; 
how  necessary  ,  then  it  is  for  the  farmer ,  to  eradi- 
cate  so  injurious  a  plant. 

Genus  5. 

Melampy'rum.  Cow-wheat. 

Nat.  Ord.  Personatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  4-cleft;  upper  lip  of  the  corol 
compressed,  edges  beet  back;  capsule  2  ceils, 
compressed,  slanting,  opening  on  one  side;  seeds 
solitary,  or  two,  bulging. 

Species . 

424.  Melampy'rum  praten'se  .  .  .  X  *  S.  1* 

Common.  \  ellow  Cow-wheat. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  lateral,  pointing  one  way;  leaves 
in  distant  pairs;  blossom  closed.  With.  535. 
E.  B.  113.  Park.  1326.  1.  Abbot,  451.  Rob- 
son ,  86. 

Woods,  July.  Rare.  A. 

Woods  about  Studley.  Spernal  Park. 


Genus  6. 

Lathrjs'a.  Tooth  wort. 
Nat.  Ord.  Personate. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Cup  with  4  segments;  a  depressed  gland 
at  the  base  of  the  seam  of  the  germ;  capsule  with 
1  cell. 

Species, 

425.  Lathra/a  Squama'ria . 1. 

Great  Toothwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  very  simple;  blossoms  hanging  down; 
lower  lips  cloven  into  three.  Abbot ,  453.  With. 
537.  E.  B.  50.  Robson ,  85.  Park.  1363.  4. 

In  shady  places.  Very  rare.  April.  P. 

In  a  thicket  and  dingle,  by  Hord’s  Park,  Shrop¬ 
shire.  Hall. 

OBS. 

Grows  only  in  shady  places  which  the  sunJs  rays 
can  scarcely  penetrate,  it  being  almost  destitute  of 
leaves ,  and  such  plants  alone  can  live  without  the 
solar  light.  Linn.  Withering. 

Genus  7. 

Scrophula'ria.  Figwort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Personate. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  5-cleft;  corol  5-cleft,  ventricose  or 
bellying,  reversed;  capsule  with  2  cells  opening 
at  the  top. 

# 

Species. 

426.  Scrophula'ria  nodo'sa  .  .  .  •  V.  S.  1. 

Knobby-rooted  Figwort. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  acute,  serrated;  stem 
with  pointed  angles;  three  fibres  or  nerves  at  the 
base  of  each  leaf.  With.  5 43.  Abbot,  461.  E.B . 
1544.  Robson ,  87. 

Woods  and  moist  hedges,  July.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

This  plant  is  hardly  known  in  modern  practice; 
but  the  rank  smell  and  bitter  taste  of  the  leaves 
seem  to  indicate  some  active  properties.  Swine 
infected  with  the  scab ,  have  been  cured  by  being 
washed  with  a  decoction  of  the  leaves.  Withering. 
Med.  and  Phys.  Journal ,  vol.  18.  p.  171. 

427.  Scrophula'ria  aquat'ica  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Water  Figwort.  Water  Betony. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  scolloped,  blunt, 
on  leaf-stalks,  decurrent  or  running  down  the 
stem;  corners  of  the  stem  edged  with  a  membrane; 
bunches  terminating.  With.  544.  Abbot ,  462. 
E.  B.  854.  Robson ,  87. 

Watery  ditches.  Banks  of  rivers.  Common.  July. 

P. 


OBS. 

It  is  reported  that  wonderful  cures  have  been 
performed  by  the  use  of  this  plant,  in  the  form  of 
poultice ,  in  scrophulous  and  even  in  cancerous  ca¬ 
ses.  I  cannot  speak  from  experience. 
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Genus  8. 

Digita'lis.  Fox-glove. 

Nat.  Ord.  Solanacea?. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  5-cleft;  corol  bell-shaped,  5-cleft, 
ventricose;  capsule  ovate,  with  2  cells. 

Species . 

428.  Digita'lis  purpu'rea  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Fox-glove. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  of  the  calyx  ovate,  pointed;  blos¬ 
soms  blunt,  upper  lip  entire.  Woodvilte ,  24. 

With.  545.  Abbott  463.  E.  B.  1297.  Robson , 
88. 

Hedge-banks,  road  sides.  July.  Not  common.  B. 
Alcester  Heath.  Sambourne. 

Var.  Flore  alho.  Near  Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 

OBS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  is  become  the 
most  useful  medicine  zee  have;  but  it  requires  great 
caution  and  considerable  medical  skill  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  it. 

Genus  9. 

Limosel'la.  Mudwort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Precise. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  5-cleft,  corol  5-cleft,  equal;  sta¬ 
mens  approaching  in  pairs;  capsule  1  cell,  2  valves, 
many  seeds. 
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Species. 

429.  Limosel'la  aquat'ica  .  •  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Plantain  Mudwort  or  Mudweed. 

S p.  Ch.  Leaves  spear-shaped.  With.  547.  Abbot , 
464.  E.  B.  3 57.  Robson ,  71. 

Muddy  and  gravelly  places,  and  where  water  has 
stood  during  the  winter.  July.  Rare.  A. 

In  ditches  and  roads  about  Badsey.  Rufford. 

Genus  10. 

Oroban'che.  Broom-rape. 

Nat.  Ord.  Personate. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  2-cleft5  corol  gaping;  capsule 
with  1  cell,  2  valves,  many  seeds;  a  gland  under 
the  base  of  the  germen  or  seed-bud. 

Species . 

430.  Oroban'che  ma'jor . V.  S.  1. 

Common  Broom-rape. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  undivided,  downy;  stamens  the  length 
of  the  corol  or  just  emerging.  With.  547.  Ab - 
bot)  465.  E.  B.  421.  Robson ,  84.  Syn.  Ra - 
pum  Genistce.  Park.  229.  1.  A  good  figure. 

Pastures  and  dry  grounds,  woods.  June.  Very 
rare.  P. 

OHS, 

This  parasitical  plant  was  brought  to  me  by  my 
late  much  esteemed  friend^  Miss  Arabella  Rawlins 9 
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of  Pophills ;  it  must  he  a  rare  plant ,  as  1  have  never 
met  with  it  hut  in  one  place  amongst  some  gorse ,  hy 
the  side  of  the  road  from  Pophills ,  leading  to  Mr. 
Gould's  of  Bunnington.  It  is  generally  found 
growing  on  the  roots  of  the  Diadelphia  Class ,  as 
Spartium  Scoparium ,  Genista  tinctoria ,  $fc. 

The  stem  and  flowers  sometimes  with  a  purplish 
tinge ,  hut  generally  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  hr  own 
rust  colour ,  and  in  full  hloom  has  the  appearance 
of  a  withered  plant.  This  and  the  Ophrys  Nidus 
avis ,  Lathrae' a  Squamaria,  with  a  few  others,  are 
closely  connected  in  habit ,  for  they  may  all  he 
taken  for  dead  plants,  by  an  inattentive  observer . 

*  . . 


CLASS  XV. 

Tetrad ynamia.  Four  Powers. 
ons. 

This  term  signifies  the  power  or  superiority  of 
four.  This  Class  is  truly  natural ,  and  has  been 
considered  as  such  by  all  Systematists ;  it  is  the  cruci - 
formes  of  Tournefort ,  and  the  siliculosce ,  and  sili* 
quosce  of  Ray.  The  essential  characten  of  the 
several  genera,  depends  commonly  on  the  situation 
of  the  nectariferous  glandule. 

Cl.  Cii.  Six  stamens  in  the  flower,  four  long  and 
two  short;  capsule  either  a  pouch  or  a  pod. 
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ORDER  I. 

Siliculosa#  Seed-vessel,  a  Pouch. 

Genus  1. 

Thlas'pi.  Shepherd’s  Purse. 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Pouch  nicked,  inversely  heart-shaped, 
with  many  seeds;  valves  boat-shaped,  keeled  and 
bordered. 

Species. 

431.  Thlas'pi  Bursa  pasto'ris  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Shepherd’s  Purse. 

Sp.  Ch.  Pouches  compressed,  triangularly  inversely 
heart-shaped,  smooth,  without'  a  border;  root- 
leaves  wing-cleft.  With .  560.  Abbot ,  467. 

E.  B.  1485.  Robson ,  122. 

Road  sides,  gardens,  walls.  April.  Common.  A, 

432.  ThlAs'pi  campes'tre  .  .  .  •  *  V.  S.  2. 

Common  Pennycress.  Bastard  Cress,  &c. 

Sp.  Cii.  Pouches  roundish;  leaves  arrow-shaped, 
toothed,  hoary.  With.  5 57.  E.  B.  1385.  Rob« 
son,  122.  Park .  836.  2. 

Cornfields.  July.  Common.  B. 

4 33.  Thlas'pi  arven'se  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Corn  Pennycress.  Treacle-mustard. 

2  Q 


tol  i. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Pouches  round  and  flat;  leaves  oblong, 
toothed,  smooth.  With.  557.  E .  B .  1659. 

Robson7  122.  Park.  836.  1. 

Cornfields.  July.  Rare.  A. 

Alne  Hills.  Salford. 

OBS. 

There  is  much  resemblance  between  this  and  the 
last  species ,  but  the  wide  border  to  the  T.  arvense 
which  almost  meets  at  the  top7  and  the  largeness  of 
the  pouch  will  readily  distinguish  them.  44  The 
seeds  of  this  plant  have  the  acrimony  of  mustard ; 
and  the  whole  has  something  of  a  garlick  flavour , 
When  it  is  eaten  by  cows  it  imparts  a  disagreeable 
taste  to  the  milk.  Cows7  goats ,  and  swine  eat  itj 
horses  and  sheep  refuse  it.”  Withering.  Med. 
and  Phys.  Journal ,  vol.  18.  p.  174.  44  The  T. 

Bursa  pastoris  is  insipid  to  the  taste /  but  it  is 
recommended  by  many  writers  in  haemorrhages  of 
all  kinds ,  both  as  an  internal  or  external  applica - 
tion7  either  in  man  or  beast.”  Lightfoot .  Med » 
and  Phys.  Journal ,  vol.  18.  p.  174. 

Genus  2. 

Cochlea'ria*  Scurvy  Grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosae. 

Gen.  Ch*  Pouch  emarginate  or  notched*  turgecb, 
rough;  valves  hunched,  blunt. 
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Species. 

434.  Cochlea'ria  Armora'cia  .  .  .  V.  S.  1, 

Horse-radish. 

Sp.  Ch.  Root-leaves  spear-shaped,  scolloped;  stem- 
leaves  cut.  Woodville ,  150.  With.  56 3.  E.B. 
2323.  Hobson ,  121. 

Sides  of  ditches,  banks  of  rivers.  May.  Rare.  P. 
On  the  River  Arrow  near  Oversley  Bridge. 

OBS. 

The  root  of  this  plants  which  has  long  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Materia  Medica ,  is  also  zeell  known 
at  our  tables ;  it  is  the  only  part  that  is  employed 9 
and  it  affords  one  of  the  most  acrid  substances  of 
this  Order ,  ( siliquosa ,)  and  therefore  proves  a 
powerful  stimulant ,  whether  externally  or  inter¬ 
nally  employed.  An  infusion  of  it  in  cold  milk , 
makes  one  of  the  safest  and  best  cosmetics.  See 
Woodville.  Withering.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour¬ 
nal.  vol.  18.  p.  272. 

435.  Cochlea'ria  Coro'nopus  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Swine’s  Cress.  Buckshorn  Scurvy-grass. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaveswing-cleft;  stem  depressed;  root- 
leaves  prostrate;  leafits  cut  along  the  fore-edge, 
entire  on  the  back  edge.  With.  563.  Abbot , 
468.  Robson ,  121.  Syn.  Coronopus  Ruellii. 

E.  B.  1660. 

Road  sides,  rubbish.  June.  Common.  A. 
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OBS. 

The  whole  plant  is  prostrate .  Capsules  rough  or 
hedge-hogged.  66  This  plant  was  rendered  famous 
some  years  ago ,  by  its  ashes  being  an  ingredient  in 
Mrs  Johanna  Stephen's  celebrated  medicine  for  the 
stone  and  gravel;  but  unfortunately  it  has  not 
supported  its  credit .”  Lightfoot .  See  Med.  and 
Phys.  Journal ,  vol  18.  p.  271. 

Genus  3. 

Dra'ba.  Whitlow-grass. 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Pouch  entire,  oval-oblong,  rather  flat- 
ish;  valves  parallel  to  the  partition;  style  or 
pointal  none. 

Species . 

436.  Dra'ba  ver'na . V.  S*  1. 

Common  Whitlow-grass.  Vernal  Nail  wort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stalks  naked;  leaves  somewhat  serrated. 
With.  554.  Abbot ,  466.  E.  B.  586.  Hobson , 
120.  Park.  556.  3. 

Walls  and  fields.  March.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

One  of  our  earliest  flowering  plants .  It  is  good 
as  a  salad . 

Genus  4. 

I'beris.  Candy  Tuft. 
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Nat.  Ord,  Siliquosae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Coro]  unequal,  the  two  outer  petals 
larger;  pouch  roundish,  compressed;  partition 
placed  crosswise;  1  seed  in  each  cell. 

Species. 

4 37.  Peeris  nudicau'lis  . . 1. 

Rock  Cress.  Naked  Iberis  or  Candy  Tuft. 

Sp.  Ch.  Herbaceous;  leaves  wing-cleft;  stem  na¬ 
ked,  undivided.  With.  564.  E.  B.  327.  Abm 
hot ,  469.  Robson ,  1  23.  Park,  828.  7. 

Sandy  banks  and  barren  heaths.  May,  July. 
Rare.  A. 

Coleshili  Heath.  Bree. 

ORDER  II. 

SiLiQuosA,  Seed-vessel  a  Pod. 

Genus  1, 

Cardam/ine.  Cardamine.  Cuckow- flower. 
Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Pod  opening  with  elasticity,  valves  rol¬ 
ling  back;  stigma  entire;  calyx  rather  open. 
Woodville. 

Species. 

438.  Carbam'ine  praten'sis  .  .  .  •  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Cuckow-flower.  Meadow  Cardamine; 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged;  root-leafits  nearly  round ; 
stem-leafits  spear-shaped.  Woodville,  30.  With. 
588.  E .  B.  776.  Abbot,  470.  Robson ,  127. 

Wet  meadows  and  marshes.  April.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

This  plant  has  the  same  sensible  qualities  as 
water-cress ,  though  in  an  inferior  degree  to  it. 
The  flowers  have  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medina  of 
the  British  Pharmacopceas ,  upon  the  authority  of 
Sir  George  Baker ,  who  recommends  them  as  an 
antispasmodic  remedy.  In  epilepsy ,  however ,  this 
remedy  has  been  generally  found  unsuccessful . 
The  dose  of  the  powdered  flowers  is  from  half  a 
dram  to  two  drams.  Woodville.  See  Withering . 
Med.  and  Phys.  Journal ,  vol,  18.  p.  273. 

439.  Cardam'ine  flexuo'sa  .  .  .  .  V .  S.  2. 
Zigzag  Cardamine. 

Sp.  Cii.  Stem  zigzag;  leaves  winged,  without  leaf- 
scales  ;  leafits  egg-spear-shaped,  irregularly  tooth¬ 
ed,  mostly  alternate,  unequal  at  the  base.  With . 
567.  Syn.  C.  parviflora.  Robson,  127. 

Ditches,  woods,  shady  and  boggy  places.  May, 
July.  Rare.  A. 

The  Rough  at  Alcester  Mill. 

440.  Cardam'ine  hirsx/ta  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 
Hairy  Cardamine. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged;  leafits  opposite;  stamens 
4.  With.  566.  Abbot,  471.  E.  B.  492.  Rob. 
son,  127 

Wet  places  and  on  the  driest  banks.  April.  Not 
rare.  A. 

Coughton  Lane.  Sambourne,  &c. 

OBS. 

The  root  leaves  form  a  circle  upon  the  ground * 
The  young  leaves  are  a  good  salad.  It  is  pretty 
warm  in  the  mouth ,  much  resembling  water  cress 
in  taste .  Stokes .  Withering. 

441.  Cardam'ine  ama'ra  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  4. 

Bitter  Cresses  or  Cardamine. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged;  suckers  from  the  bosom 
of  the  leaves.  Leafits  of  the  stem-leaves  angular, 
sitting.  With.  568.  E.  B.  1000.  Robson,  128. 

Near  purls  of  water,  rivulets,  boggy  places,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  May.  Not  very  rare.  P. 

River  Alne  near  Hoo-mill.  The  Arrow  at  Overs- 
ley,  (fee. 

obs . 

The  young  leaves  are  palatable  in  salads ;  they 
are  pungent,  bitter ,  and  aromatic ,  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  promise  very  considerable  medical  uses . 
The  anthers  are  purple  not  yellow  as  in  C.  praten - 
sis ;  but  the  presence  of  the  suckers  is  a  sufficient 
distinction . 
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442.  Cardam'ine  impa'tiens  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  5. 

Impatient  Cardamine. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged;  leafits  spear-shaped,  tooth¬ 
ed  or  cat,  stipulae  fringed.  With,  h 66.  Robson , 
127.  E.  B.  80.  Park.  1241.4. 

Mountainous  meadows,  on  the  sides  of  rivulets,  on 
rocks  and  moist  stony  places.  May,  June.  Rare. 
A. 

Side  of  Malvern  Hill.  Hanley  Common.  Worces- 

•* 

tershire; 

Genus  2. 

Erysimum.  Hedge  Mustard. 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Pod  like  a  pillar,  exactly  4-sided  ;  cup 
closed. 

Species. 

443.  Erysimum  officinale.  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Hedge  Mustard,  or  Wormseed. 

Sp.  Ch.  Pods  pressed  to  the  spike-stalk  ;  leaves 
notched.  Woodville ,  244.  With.  573.  E.  B. 
735.  Abbot,  477.  Robson,  126. 

Hoad  sides,  amongst  rubbish.  Common.  July.  A. 

OBS. 

When  cultivated  it  is  used  as  a  spring  pot-herb . 
The  juice  mixed  with  honey  is  highly  recommended 
in  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  throat ,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  hoarseness.  In  most  cases  of  disease ? 
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perhaps  the  seeds  of  the  Erysimum ,  as  more  pun* 
gent ,  should  he  preferred  to  its  leaves.  Woodville. 
Withering.  Med.  and Phys.  Journal,  vol.  18. p.  364. 

444.  Erysimum  Allia'riA  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Garlick  Hedge  Mustard.  Sauce  alone, &c. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  heart-shaped.  Woodville ,  245. 
With .  574.  E.  B.  796.  Abbot,  478.  Robson, 
126. 

Hedges,  ditch  banks.  Common.  May.  B. 

obs . 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  moderate  acri¬ 
mony  and  a  strong  flavour,  resembling  that  of 
garlick  or  onions;  and  have  been  used  for  the  same 
culinary  purposes;  hence  the  name  Alliaria.  Its 
medicinal  character  is  that  of  a pozoerful  diaphore¬ 
tic,  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic ;  it  has  been  deemed 
useful  as  an  expectorant  and  deobstruent,  in  humor¬ 
al  asthmas,  and  other  cases  of  dyspnoea .  When  it 
grows  in  poultry  yards,  the  fowl’s  eat  it;  and  it  gives 
an  intolerable  rank  taste  to  their  flesh.  Vows  and 
goats  eat  it;  horses,  Sheep  and  swine  refuse  it.  Med. 
atidPhys.  Journal,  vol.  18.  p.  365. 

445.  Erys'imum  Barba'rea  ....  V.  S.  3. 
Winter  Cresses.  Land  Cress. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  lyre-shaped,  the  terminating  seg¬ 
ment  roundish.  With.  573.  Abbot,  479.  E.  B . 
443.  Robson,  126. 

vol.  i.  2  R 
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On  ditch  banks,  by  the  sides  of  running  streams^ 
May.  Common.  P. 

OR, S'. 

1  have  introduced  this  plant  into  my  garden / 
the  young  leaves  early  in  the  spring  and  even  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  months ,  with  the  addition  of  corn 
salad  ( Valeriana  Locusta)  and  the  common  celery 
make  an  excellent  salad . 

Genus  3. 

Sisymbrium.  Water  Cress. 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Pod  opening;  valves  almost  straight; 
cup  open;  corol  expanding. 

Species . 

418.  SisymBrium  Nasturtium.  .  .  V.  S.  1» 

Common  Water  Cress. 

Sp.  Ch.  Pods  declining;  leaves  winged;  leafits 
nearly  heart-shaped.  Woodvilley  48.  With.  569 . 
E.  B.  855.  Abbot ,  472.  Robson •,  128. 

Springs  and  watery  places.  Common.  June.  P> 

CBS, 

This  plant  is  an  excellent  antiscorbutic ;  and  as  a 
salad  it  is  very  universally  used  in  the  spring. 
Ci  In  the  pharmacopoeias  the  juice  of  this  plant  is 
directed  with  that  of  s curvy- grass  and  Seville 
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oranges ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  has  remarked ,  that  the 
addition  of  acids  renders  the  juices  of  the  planter 
siliquosce  more  certainly  effectual ,  by  determining 
them  more  powerfully  to  an  acescent  ferment  a* 
lion .”  Wo  o  drill  e . 

447.  SisymBrium  ampiiib^um  ,  .  •  Y.  S.  2. 

Jagged  leaved  Water  Cress. 

Sp.  Ch.  Pods  declining,  oblong-egg-shaped  ;  leaves 
winged,  serrated.  With.  570.  E.  B.  1840.  Ab- 
hot,  474.  Robson ,  128.  Park.  1229.  2. 

Watery  places,  banks  of  rivers.  Common.  July.  P. 

448.  SisymBrium  terresBre  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Annual  Water  Cress. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged;  pods  full  of  seeds;  petals 
shorter  than  the  cup.  With.  571.  E.  B ,  1747. 
Abbot ,  475.  Park.  1228.  2. 

Wet  places,  edges  of  ditches.  July.  Rare.  A. 

In  the  ditches  on  this  side  of  Oversley  Milk 

OBS, 

The  most  distinguishing  marks  of  this  plant  arey 
that  the  leajits  run  in ,  or  are  confluent  with  the 
mid-rib  of  each  leaf;  and  that  the  petals  are  shorter 
than  the  cup . 

449.  SisymBrium  So'phia  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  4. 

Flixweed. 

Sp,  Ch,  Petals  smaller  than  the  cup,  leaves  winged 
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.and  doubly  compound.  With.  572.  E .  B.  963. 
Abbot ,  476.  Robson ,  129.  Park ,  830.  3. 

On  rubbish,  walls,  court  yards.  June.  Not  com¬ 
mon.  A. 

Studley  Castle,  and  at  Dunnington  in  Mr.  Gould’s 
fold  yard, 

OBS. 

The  seeds  are  given  as  a  vermifuge .  The  anci¬ 
ents  held  it  in  very  high  repute .  It  is  said  that  if 

gun  powder  be  mixed  with  one  tenth  part  of  these 

seeds  the  force  will  be  augmented, 

450.  Sisym'brjum  tenuifo'lium  .....  5, 

Wall  Rocket. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  smooth,  nearly  entire,  the  lower¬ 
most,  once  or  twice  pinnatifid  or  wing-cleft,  the 
uppermost  undivided.  With.  57 1.  E.B.  525. 

41  , 

Old  walls  and  rubbish.  June.  Rare. 

Ludlow  Castle.  Rev.  Francis  Rujford,  Kinwarton. 

451.  Sisym'brium  sylves'tre  .....  6. 

Creeping  Water  Cress. 

Sp.  Cii.  Pods  declining,  oblong-egg-shaped;  leafits 
spear-shaped,  serrated.  With.  569.  Abbot ,  473. 
E.  B.  2324. 

Marshy  meadows  and  watery  places.  Rare.  Ju¬ 
ly.  P. 

Radsey.  Rufford. 
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Genus  4. 

Sina'pis.  Mustard. 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosm. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  expanding;  claws  of  the  blossom  up¬ 
right;  a  gland  between  the  shorter  filaments  and 
the  pointaj,  and  between  the  longer  and  the  cup. 


Species . 

452.  Sina'pis  arven'sis  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1, 

Wild  Mustard.  Charlock. 

Sp,  CH.*Pods  with  many  angles;  to  rose  or  knobby 
from  the  bulging  out  of  the  seeds,  smooth,  longer 
than  the  2-edged  beak.  With.  582.  E .  B.  1748. 
Abbot ,  484.  Robson ,  126.  Park.  852.  3. 

Cornfields.  June.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

The  name  of  Charlock,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
pronouncedin  the  midland  counties,  Kedlock,  is  not 
confined  to  one  plant  only ,  but  is  indiscriminately 
applied  to  Sinapis  nigra ,  Brassica  Napus,  S inapis 
arvensis ,  and  Raphanus  Raphanistrum ,  as  one  or 
other  of  these  abound  more  or  less  in  different 
places .  Mr.  Pitt.  Withering. 

453.  Sina'pis  Ai/ba  .........  2. 

White  Mustard. 

Sp.  Ch.  Pods  rough  with  bristles,  beak  sword- 
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shaped,  oblique,  very  long.  With .  583.  E.  B. 
1677.  Abbot ,  485.  Robson ,  127. 

Cornfields,  and  road  sides.  August.  Rare.  A. 

Grafton. 

454.  Sina/pis  ni'gra . .  3. 

Black  Mustard. 

Sp.  Ch.  Pods  smooth,  pressed  close  to  the  spike- 
stalk.  Woodville ,  151.  Abbot ,  486.  With. 

583.  E.  B.  969.  Robson ,  127. 

Cornfields.  July.  Rare.  A,  « 

In  a  field  at  Exhall  near  to-  Rosall. 

OBS. 

The  S.  alba  is  sown  early  in  the  spring  to  supply 
'■ our  tables  with  saladmg.  The  seeds  of  the  nigra 
reduced  to  powder ,  make  the  common  mustard,  so 
much  in  request  at  our  tables.  It  is  also  made  use 
of  medicinally ,  in  various  ways. 

Genus  5. 

AiEaeis.  Turkey-pod. 

Nat.  Oiid.  Siiiquosae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Honey-cup  glands  4,  one  within  each  leaf 
of  the  cup,  like  a  reflected  scale;  pod  long,  com¬ 
pressed,  strap-shaped,  entire,  and  knobbed  at  the 
end. 
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Species. 

4 55.  Ar'abis  thalia'na  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Mouse-ear  Arabis  or  Turkey-pod. 

Sr.  Ch.  Root-leaves  spear-shaped,  almost  entire; 
leaves  of  the  stem,  toothed,  sitting.  With .  576. 
E.  B.  901.  Abbot,  481.  Robson,  124. 

Walls  and  fields,  dry  banks.  Not  very  common, 
April.  A. 

Coughton.  Sambourne.  Qversley, 

oes . 

The  root-leaves  are  disposed  in  a  circle  on  the 
ground,  the  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  simple 9 
those  on  the  edges  and  surface  dividing  into  two  or 
three  forks . 

Genus  6. 

Ciieiran'thus.  Wall-flower. 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosge. 

Gen.  Ch.  Germ  with  a  glandular  tooth  on  eachside^ 
cup  closed,  two  of  the  leaves  hunched  at  the  base; 
seeds  flat. 

Species. 

456.  CheiraVthus  CiiEiTtr  ....  V.  S.  1. 
Common  Wall-flower.  Wild  Gilliflower. 

§p.  Ch.  Leaves  spear-shaped,  pointed,  smooth,  very 
entire;  branches  angular;  stem  shrubby.  With. 
575 .  E.  B .  1934.  Abbot ,  480.  Robson ,  123. 
Bark.  625. 1. 
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Old  walls  and  roofs.  May,  June.  Rare.  P. 

The  ruins  of  the  Old  Church  and  Abbey  Walls  of 
Evesham, 

oe§. 

It  has  found  a  place  in  our  gardens ',  where  it 
has  produced  a  considerable  number  of  varieties, 
but  none  which  have  a  more  delightful  scent  than 
the  wild  one ,  Linn.  Withering . 

Genus  7. 

Raph'anus.  Radish. 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosee. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  closed;  pod  protuberant,  mostly 
jointed,  cylindrical;  honey-cup  glands  2,  between 
the  shorter  stamens  and  the  pointal ;  and  as  many 
between  the  longer  stamens  and  the  calyx. 

Species . 

457.  Raph'anus  Raphanis'trum  «  .  V.  S.  1. 

Wild  Radish. 

Sp.  Ch.  Pods  round,  jointed,  smooth,  with  one  cell. 
With.  584.  E.  B.  856.  Abbot ,  487.  Robson 9 
124.  Park .  863.  4. 

Among  corn.  July.  Common.  A. 

03S . 

It  grows  in  greater  abundance  among  barley ? 
than  among  any  other  grain ,  u  In  wet  seasons  it 
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grows  in  great  quantity  amongst  the  hurley  in  Swe¬ 
den,  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked ,  that  in  those 
provinces ,  and  in  those  seasons  wherein  this  plant 
abounds ,  the  common  people,  who  eat  barley  bread, 
are  afflicted  with  very  violent  convulsive  com¬ 
plaints .  Horses  eat  it;  cows  refuse  it .  See  Med . 
and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  18.  jo.  369. 

Genus  8. 

Turri/tis.  Tower  Mustard. 

Nat.  Ord,  Siliquosse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Pod  very  long,  angular,  stiff  and  straight; 
calyx  close,  upright;  blossom  upright. 

Species. 

458.  Turri'tis  gla'bra  .  .  *  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Smooth  Tower  Mustard. 

Sp.  Ch.  Root-leaves  toothed,  rough  with  hair ;  stem- 
leaves  very  entire,  embracing  the  stem,  smooth. 
With.  578.  E.  B.  77 7.  Robson ,  126.  Park . 
852.  1. 

Hedge-banks,  pits  and  waste  places,  in  a  sandy  and 
gravelly  soil.  May,  June.  Rare.  A. 

oBs * 

Sides  of  hedges ,  upon  hedge-banks  in  the  lanes 
about  Kidderminster  and  Stourbridge.  Stem  2  or 
3  feet  high ,  simple  cylindrical,  slightly  scored, 

2  s 


VOL.  I. 
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smooth;  pods  smooth ,  very  numerous ,  lying  to  the 
stem  and  tiled. 

Genus  9. 

Bras'sica.  Cabbage, 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  erect,  close;  glands,  1  between 
each  shorter  stamen  and  the  pointal,  and  1  be¬ 
tween  each  pair  of  longer  stamens  and  the  calyx; 
seeds  globular., 

Species . 

459.  Bras'sica  Na/pus  .  •  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Rape.  Wild  Navew.  Nape. 

Sp»  Cii.  The  root  a  regular  continuation  of  the  stem; 
spindle-shaped.  With .  580.  E.  B.  2146.  Ab¬ 
bot..  483.s  Robson ,  125. 

Ditch-banks,  cornfields.  May.  Rare.  B. 

Arrow,  on  a  hedge-bank  bordering  a  cornfield  in 
the  road  leading  to  Cookhill. 

‘  1  '  •  ’  »  >  .  f.i».  *.  •  *  V 

OBS. 

u  The  seeds  of  the  cultivated  variety  are  called 
coleseed ,  afford  a  large  quantity  of  expressed  oil , 
called  rape  oil.  What  remains  after  the  expressing 
of  the  oil  is  called  oil-cake.  It  is  used  for  fattening 
oxen;  and  is  sold  from  4  to  6,”  and  even  12£  per 
ton.  Withering.* 

*  Query.— Is  it  not  the  linseed  cake  which  brings  this  great 
price  ? 
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460.  Bras'sica  Rapa  . . 2. 

Wild  Turnip,  Knolles. 

Sp.  Ch.  The  root  a  regular  continuation  of  the  stem, 
round,  flatted,  fleshy.  With .  580.  E.  B.  2176, 
Abbot ,  482.  Robson ,  125. 

Cornfields,  borders  of  cornfields.  April.  Not  rare, 

B. 

OBS. 

The  roots  are  either  eaten  raw ,  boiled ,  or  roast¬ 
ed.  They  relax  the  bowels;  and  are  supposed  to 
sweeten  the  blood.  The  roots  kept  in  sand  or  in  a 
cellar  during  the  winter ,  send  out  white  shoots  and 
yellow  leaves ,  which  being  rather  sweet  and  not 
unpleasant  to  the  palate ,  are  used  as  salad ,  when 
other  esculent  herbs  are  not  to  be  had.  But  the 
greatest  use  of  turnips  is  in  feeding  oxen  and  sheep 
in  the  winter.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  18, 
p.  366. 


CLASS  XVI. 

Monadelphia.  One  set,  or  Brotherhood. 

Cl.  Ch.  The  filaments  or  threads  are  all  united  at 
the  base  into  one  set,  but  separate  at  the  top. 


ORDER  I. 

Pentandiua,  Five  stamens. 
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,  .  Genus  1. 

Ero'dium.  Stork’s-bill, 

Nat.  Ord.  Gruinales. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  5  leaves;  corol  of  5  petals;  nec¬ 
tary  5  scales,  with  alternate  filaments  and  honey- 
cup  glands,  sitting  on  the  base  of  the  threads; 
fruit  5  seeds,  each  with  a  beak;  beaks  twisted  like 
a  corkscrew,  bearded  within.  Abbot . 

Species . 

461.  Ero'dium  cicuta'rium  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Hemlock-leaved  Stork’s-bill. 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  with  many  flowers;  leaves 
winged  ;  leafits  sitting,  with  many  divisions.  E.  B. 
1768.  Abbot ,  488.  Syn.  Geranium  cicutarium . 
With.  596.  Robson ,  109. 

Walls  and  sandy  fields.  May,  July.  Rare.  A. 

Hords  Park,  near  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire. 

462.  Ero'dium  moscha'tum  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Burnet-leaved  Stork’s-bill.  Musky  Stork’s-bill. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  in  umbels;  leaves  winged;  leafits 
mostly  sitting  or  on  very  short  leaf-stalks,  egg- 
shaped,  rather  deeply  serrated,  the  serratures  un¬ 
equal.  E.  B .  902.  Syn.  Geranium  moschatum . 
With.  596.  Robson ,  109, 

At  Cookhill,  on  the  Ridgeway, 
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ons. 

This  plant  hears  so  exactly  the  biimei  leaf ,  that 
there  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  name. 
The  whole  plant  is  more  hairy  than  the  cicutarium , 
and  the  hairs  terminate  in  pellucid  globules;  leafits 
opposite  and  alternate ,  the  terminating  one  deleft; 
seed-coat  with  strong  yellow  hairs ;  blossom  red  or 
purple. 

463.  Ero'dkjm  marit'imum  .  .  .  .  Y.  S.  3. 

Sea  Stork’s-bill. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  prostrate  ;  leaves  heart-egg-shaped, 
scolloped,  cut,  rough;  fruit-stalks,  1  to  3  flowers. 
E.  B.  646.  Syn.  Geranium  maritimum.  With . 
593.  Robson.  109. 

Sandy  sea  shores.  June,  September.  Common.  P. 
About  Stourbridge,  Kinver  and  Rewdley. 

obs . 

The  three  last  described  plants  may  appear  to 
resemble  each  other ,  and  they  certainly  do  in  part; 
but  on  comparing  them  together  they  will  readily 
be  distinguished.  u Among  the  numberless  install - 
ces  of  obvious  providential  desigji  and  contrivance , 
in  the  structure  of  the  seeds  and  seed-vessels  of 
plants , few  are ,  perhaps ,  more  remarkable ,  or  more 
strikingly  display  themselves  as  the  workmanship 
of  an  intelligent  artificer ,  than  that  which  ue  meet 
with  in  the  seeds  of  the  E.  cicutarium  and  moscha- 
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turn”  Dr.  Arnold.  Sec  Withering ,  for  a  very 
lively  description  of  this  curious  piece  of  natural 
mechanism.  1  have  often  observed  a  similar  pro¬ 
cess  in  several  of  the  species  of  Geraniums;  but  the 
Erodium  moschatum  and  the  geranium  pratense 
from  the  largeness  of  their  seed-vessels  are  the  best 
plants  for  the  purposes  of  examination, 

ORDER  II. 

Decandria.  Ten  stamens. 

Genus  1. 

Gera'nium.  Crane’s-bill. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gruinales. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  5  leaves;  corol  regular,  of  5  pe¬ 
tals;  nectary  5  honey-bearing  glands,  growing  to 
the  base  of  the  longer  threads;  fruit  a  seed  of  5 
berries,  beaked;  beaks  simple,  naked,  neither 
twisted  nor  bearded.  Abbot. 

Species. 

464.  Geranium  moi/le . V.  S.  1. 

Dove’s-foot  Crane’s-bill. 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  with  2  flowers  ;  floral  leaves 
alternate;  petals  cloven;  calyx  awnless;  stem 
nearly  upright.  With.  692.  E.D.77S.  Abboty 
495.  Robson ,  110. 

Dry  banks,  cornfields,  meadows  and  pastures,  in  a 
sandy  soil.  Common,  May,  October.  A. 
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465.  Geranium  robertia'num  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Herb  Robert.  Stinking  Crane’s-bill. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  in  fives  and  threes,  lobes  wing-cleft; 
calyx  with  10  angles.  With.  595.  E .  B .  1486. 
Abbot ,  493.  Robson,  110. 

Walls,  hedges,  on  rubbish  and  stony  places.  Com¬ 
mon.  April,  May.  A. 

466.  Gera'nium  dissec'tum  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Jagged-leaved  Crane’s-bill. 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  shorter  than  the  leaves;  leaves 
5-lobed  ;  lobes  3-cleft  or  many-cleft;  petals  notch¬ 
ed;  seed- coats  with  soft  hairs.  With.  590.  E.  B . 
753.  -  Robson ,  110.  Abbot,  497. 

Hedge-banks,  road  sides.  June.  Common.  A. 

OHS. 

The  petals  purple  and  sometimes  of  a  blood  co- 
lour ,  of  the  length  of  the  calyx;  the  stigmas ,  points 

of  the  calyx  and  leaf-scales,  of  a  deep  carmine. 

% 

467.  Gera/nium  praten'se  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  4. 

Crowfoot-leaved  Crane’s-bill.  Meadow  Crane’s- 
bill. 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalk  with  2  flowers;  leaves  with 
nearly  central  foot-stalks,  in  many  divisions, 
wrinkled;  lobes  with  winged  clefts,  acute;  petals 
entire.  With.  593.  E.  B.  404.  Abbot,  49Q. 
Robson ,  110. 
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Moistish  meadows  and  pastures,  June.  Com™ 
mon.  P. 

468.  G-ERA'NitJM  sylvat'icum  .  ....  5. 

Wood  Crane’s-bill. 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  with  2  flowers;  leaves  some™ 
what  target-shaped,  with  5  lobes  ;  stem  erect: 
petals  entire  or  only  slightly  nicked.  With.  5 89. 
E.  B.  121.  Robson ,  109. 

Mountainous  thickets  and  sides  of  rivers,  in  rocky 
and  shady  places.  June.  Rare.  P. 

Oversley  Wood,  Warwickshire.  Dudmaston  Woods, 
Shropshire,  Hall. 

469.  Gera'nium  li/cidum  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  6, 

Shining  Crane’s-bill. 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  with  2  flowers  ;  cups  pyramidal, 
angular;  angles  raised  and  wrinkled ;  leaves 
roundish,  5-lobed.  With.  594.  E ,  B.  75.  Ah- 
hot ,  494.  Robson ,  110. 

Walls,  roofs,  rocky  places,  dry  banks  and  shady 
lanes,  in  a  sandy  soil.  June.  Rare.  A. 

Badger  Dingle,  near  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire.  In 
the  lanes  about  Woiverley,  and  on  the  rocks  at 
Great  Malvern,  Worcestershire.  At  Warwick 
and  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire. 

470.  Gera'nium  columbi'ncm  .  .  .  V.  S.  7. 

Long-stalked  Crane’s-bill. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  longer  than  the  leaves ;  leaves 
5-lobed;  lobes  many  cleft;  calyx  with  5  angles; 
coat  of  the  seeds,  smooth.  With.  590.  E.  B. 
259.  Abbot ,  496.  Hobson ,  110. 

Cornfields,  pastures  and  hedges*  July.  Rare.  A. 

Wixford  Lane. 

471.  Gera'nium  rotundifo'lium  *  ...  8. 

Round-leaved  Crane’s-bill. 

Sp.  Ch.  Petals  entire,  as  long  as  the  calyx;  stem 
spreading;  leaves  kidney-shaped,  cut;  seed-coat, 
even,  hairy;  seeds  reticulated.  With.  594.  E»  B. 
157.  Robson ,  111. 

W alls,  roofs,  ditch-banks  and  sandy  pastures.  J uly. 
Rare.  A. 

On  a  wall  at  Hartlebury,  Worcestershire. 

obs. 

Each  of  the  seeds  in  this  tribe  of  'plants ,  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  tail ,  assisting  to  form  the  beak;  and 
zvhich ,  when  the  seed  is  ripe ,  becomes  spiral ,  and 
Bins  detaches  the  seed  from  the  receptacle . 

ORDER  III. 

Polyandria.  Many  stamens. 

Genus  1. 

Altii^e'a.  Marsh  Mallow. 
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Nat.  Oiid.  Columnifera3. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  double,  outer  with  9  clefts ;  seed- 
coats  numerous,,  1  seed  in  each.  iVoodville. 

Species. 

472.  Althje'a  officina'lis* . I. 

Marsh  Mallow. 

Sr.  Ch.  Leaves  undivided,  angular,  cottony.  With. 
598.  JE.  B .  147.  IVoodville ,  53. 

Salt  marshes  and  banks  of  rivers.  August.  P. 

OBS. 

It  is  a  native  of  England  and  flowers  in  August ; 
there  are  many  very  luxuriant  plants  in  this  town . 
46  The  whole  plant,  particularly  the  root ,  abounds 
with  a  mild  mucilage.  The  dry  roots ,  boiled  in 
water,  give  out  half  their  weight  of  a  gummy  mat¬ 
ter,  that  is  nearly  allied  to  Gum  arabic,  tragacanth 5 
starch,  Sfc.  fyc.  The  root  boiled  is  much  used  as 
an  emollient  cataplasm •  and  an  infusion  of  it  is 
very  generally  prescribed  in  all  cases  where  mild 
mucilaginous  substances  are  useful  A  See  Med. 
andPhys.  Journal ,  vol.  18.  p.  458. 

Genus  2. 

Maj/va.  Mallow. 

Nat.  Ord.  Columniferoe. 


*  See  Note  5. 
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G  en.  Ch.  Calyx  double,  outer  with  3  clefts;  seed- 
’  -coats  many,  1  seed  in  each,  IVoodvill-e. 

Species.  » 

473.  Mai/va  rotundifo/lia  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 
Dwarf  Mallow. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  prostrate  ;  leaves  heart-shaped,  cir¬ 
cular,  plaited,  5  or  7-lobed  ;  fruit  when  in  seed, 
hanging  down.  fVith.  6S9.  E.  B.  1092.  Abbot , 
500.  Robs  on ,  80. 

iload  sides,  amongst  rubbish.  June.  Common.  P. 

474.  Mai/va  sylves'tris  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

-  >  -  •  .  . 

Common  Mallow. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  herbaceous,  upright;  leaves  with  7 
pointed  lobes ;  fruit-stalks  and  leaf-stalks  hairy. 
Woodmlle ,  54.  With.  GOO.  E.  B.  671.  Abbot, 
499.  Robson ,  80. 

B)  hedges  and  in  waste  places.  June.  Common.  P„ 

i 

GBS. 

This  plant  has  a  strong  affinity  to  Althasa  both  in 
a  botanical  and  medicinal  respect;  but  the  leaves 
and  flowers  only  are  directed  fo r  use;  the  leaves 
afford  a  similar  glutinous  juice ,  fitted  to  answer 
the  same  purposes ;  and  are  therejore  principally 
used  in  fomentations ,  cataplasms ,  and  emollient 
enemas;  but  their  internal  use  is  superseded  by  the 
root  of  the  Marsh  Mallow .  Formerly 5  in  the  in - 
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fane?/  of  gardening ,  when  the  choice  of  esculent 
plants  was  very  limited ,  this  was  a  common  article 
of  diet ;  and  the  Chinese  still  eat  the  leaves ,  either 
flaw  as  salad ,  or  boiled  like  spinage.  Woodville. 
See  Med.  and  Phys .  Journal ,  vol.  18.  p.  458.  * 


475.  Mai/va  moscha'ta  .  .  •  ,  .  V.  S.  3. 

Musk  Mallow. 

Sp.  Cii.  Stem  erect;  root-leaves  kidney-shaped, 
jagged;  stem-leaves  with  5  divisions,  segments 
between,  winged  and  cloven,  into  many  divisions; 
leafits  of  the  outer  cup  distinct.  With.  600. 
E.  B.  754.  Abbot ,  501.  Robsoti ,  81. 

Meadows,  pastures  and  road  sides.  July.  No£ 
rare.  B. 

King’s  Coughton.  The  fields  on  this  side  of  Cough- 
ton  Court,  &c.  &c. 


OBS. 

The  whole  of  the  mallow  tribe  is  mucilaginous 
and  emollient. 


*  This  is  also  the  plant  that  is  more  particularly  recommend¬ 
ed,  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  :  there  are  many  others  described 
in  this  work,  that  may  be  converted  to  similar  purposes ;  the 
Hemp  Nettle  (Galeopsis)  the  Genus  Stachys,  &c.  &c.  See,  a 
Prospectus  published ;  under  the  title  of  the  it  Oeconomic  In¬ 
stitution,  to  promote  the  knowledge,  collection,  manufacture, 
and  use  of  articles,  the  growth  of  this  country  ;  and  other  ob¬ 
jects  calculated  to  give  employment  to  the  poor.” 

Signed, 


Bolt-court,  Fleet-street, 
Pec.  J,  1816. 


T.  J.  PETTIGREW, 
Honorary  Secretary  (pfo  tempore.) 
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CLASS  XVII. 

Biadelphia.  Two  Sets,  or  Brotherhoods. 

OBS. 

Except  the  class  Triandria ,  none  is  of  such  im¬ 
portance^  in  furnishing  food  to  man  and  animals  as 
this:  it  includes  the  leguminous  plants ,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  at  first  sight ,  hy  its  papilionaceous  corols . 

Cl.  Ch.  The  filaments  are  united  at  the  base  into  2 
sets,  but  separate  at  the  top. 

ORDER  I. 

Hexandria.  Six  stamens. 

Genus  1. 

Fuma/ria.  Fumitory. 

Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacea?. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  with  2  leaves;  corol  gaping* 
filaments  2,  membranaceous,  each  supporting  3 
anthers;  capsule  1  cell,  with  many  seeds. 

Species. 

476.  Fuma'ria  officina'lis  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  h 

Common  Fumitory. 

Sp.  Cii.  Stem  spreading;  capsules  in  bunches,  with 
one  seed  in  each.  Woodville ,  88.  With .  606. 
E.  B.  589,  Abbot ,  502.  Robsoji ,  93. 
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Cornfields,  kitchen*  gardens.  May.  Very  com¬ 
mon.  A. 

OBS. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  that  this  little  plant  was  more 
attended  to  as  a  medicine ;  it  certainly  is  very  e  ffica¬ 
cious  in  all  cutaneous  eruptions ,  in  obstructions  of 
the  viscera ,  and  diseases  thence  arising ;  bat  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  its  medicinal  qualities; 
when  we  have  such  an  excellent  book  to  refer  to  as 
the  Medical  Botany ,  by  Dr.  Woodville.  44  The 
expressed  juicej  or  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  in  water , 
inspissated  to  the  consistence  of  extracts ,  are  very 
bitter  and  considerably  saline;  on  standing  for  some 
time  they  throw  up  copious  saline  efflorescences ,  in 
figure  resembling  the  crystals  of  nitre ,  bitterish 
and  slightly  pungent  to  the  tasteP  An  infusion  of 
the  leaves  is  used  as  a  cosmetic  to  remove  freckles 
and  dear  the  skin.  Cows  and  sheep  eat  it;  goats 
are  not  fond  of  it;  horses  and  swine  refuse  it.  See 
IVoodville.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal ,  vol.  19. 
p.  71. 

477.  Fuma'ria  clayi cue a'ta  .  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Climbing  Fumitory. 

Sp.  Cii.  Legumens  or  seed-vessels,  strap-shaped; 
leaves  with  tendrils.  With.  607.  E.  LI.  103. 
Park.  288.  6.  Robson ,  93. 

Woods  and  moist  hedges,  boggy  and  rocky  places, 
in  a  saudy  soil.  June,  September.  Rare.  A. 
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At  Malvern,  upon  the  rocks  above  the  village. 

’f  -  '  'v< 

478.  Fuma/ria  lu'tea . Y.  S.  3. 

Yellow  Fumitory. 

Sp.  Ch.  Legumens strap-shaped,  with  4  sides;  stems 
spreading,  the  angles  acute.  With .  606.  E.  B . 
5S8. 

Found  by  the  Rev .  TV.  S.  Rufford ,  on  Broadway 
Hills,  Gloucestershire. 

ORDER  IX. 

Octandri  a.  Eight  stamens. 

Genus  1. 

Polyg^ala.  Milkwort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Lomentaceaa. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cup  of  5  leaves;  leafits  wing-shaped, 
coloured;  pod  inversely-heart-shaped,  with  2  cells. 
Woodville. 

Species . 

479.  Polyg'ala  vulga'ris  ....  V.  S.  1. 
Common  Milkwort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  awned,  in  bunches ;  stems  herba¬ 
ceous,  simple,  trailing;  leaves  strap-spear-shaped. 
With.  608.  E.  B.  76.  Abbot,  503.  Robson, 
90.  Park.  1332.  2. 

Barren  spots,  pastures  and  heaths,  June.  Com¬ 
mon.  P.  .  .  .  A  v  j 
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OBS. 

This  plant  may  truly  he  named  the  English  Rat - 
tie-snake ,  as  it  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the 
Senega  Rattle-snake  ( Poly g' ala  Senega.  Wood - 
mile ,  93)  in  a  milder  degree .  It  purges  with¬ 
out  danger  ,  emetic  and  diuretic ,  and  sometimes 
acts  in  these  three  different  ways  together.  An 
inf  usion  of  the  herb ,  which  is  very  bitter ,  taken  in 
the  morning  f  asting ^  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  daily , 
promotes  expectoration ,  arc*/  2$  good  /or  «  catar - 
rhous  cough.  Dr.  Smith  reports  that  he  tried  it 
with  success.  See  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal ,  ao/.  19. 
i>.  70. 

ORDER  III. 

Decandria.  Ten  stamens. 

Genus  1. 

Spar'tium.  Broom. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Stigma  longitudinal,  woolly  above;  fila- 
ments  adhering  to  the  base;  cup  lengthened 
downwards. 

Species. 

480.  Spar'tium  scopa'rium  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Broom. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  in  threes  and  solitary;  branches 
without  prickles,  angular.  Woodville ,  89.  With. 
609.  E .  B .  1339,  Abbot ,  504,  Robson ,  130. 
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Dry  pastures  and  sandy  fields.  May.  Common.  S. 

OBS» 

It  is  not  common  in  this  part  of  Warwickshire, 
hut  very  much  so  in  Shropshire  near  to  Bridgnorth . 
The  tops  and  leaves  have  a  nauseous  bitter  taste; 
they  are  commended  for  their  purgative  and  diuretic 
qualities,  and  have  therefore  been  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  hydropic  cases,  of  which  particular  instan¬ 
ces  are  related  by  Dr.  Mead ,  and  others ;  a  patient 
l?y  drinking  half  a  pint  of  a  decoction  of  the  green 
tops ,  with  a  spoonf  ul  of  whole  mustard  seed ,  every 
morning  and  evening,  was  cured ,  after  being  tap¬ 
ped  three  times ,  and  having  tried  the  usual  remedies 
given  in  dropsies.  Dr.  Cullen  orders  half  an  ounce 
of  fresh  broom  tops  to  be  boiled  in  a  pound  of  wa¬ 
ter  till  one  half  is  consumed ;  of  this  decoction  he 
gives  two  table-spoonfuls  every  hour  till  it  operates 
by  stool ,  or  till  the  whole  was  taken.  The  tender 
branches  are  not  inferior  to  oak  bark  for  tanning; 
and  they  are  sometimes  mixed  with  hops  for  brew¬ 
ing.  Cows ,  horses ,  and  sheep  refuse  it.  Wood - 
ville.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  19.  p.  74. 

Genus  % 

LFlex.  Furze.  Gorze. 

Nat.  Oud.  Papilionaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  of  2  leaves ;  legumen  scarcely  long* 
er  than  the  calyx. 
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Species . 

481.  U/lex  Eurgp^/us  ........  L 

Common  Furze. 

Sp.  Ch.  Calyx  shorter  than  the  corol,  with  2  spear-¬ 
shaped  deciduous  scales  at  the  base  ;  leaves  wool¬ 
ly,  pointed;  thorns  scattered.  With .  612.  E .  B» 
742.  Abbot ,  507.  Robson ,  131. 

Heaths,  road  sides.  April.  Common.  S. 

OBS. 

/  # 

Cows,  sheep ,  and  horses ,  /eed  z/porc  the  tender 
tops .  Team  horses  may  be  supported  by  this  shrub , 
if  it  is  cut  young  and  bruised  in  a  mill  to  break  the 
thorns .  Med.  and  Pliys.  Journal ,  ro/.  19.  p.  75. 

Genus  3. 

Ono'nis.  Rest-harrow. 

Nat.  Orb.  Papilionaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  of  5 leaves,  segments  strap-shaped; 
standard  scored;  filaments  united,  without  an  open¬ 
ing;  legumens  swollen,  sitting,  simple,  with  1  cell. 

Species * 

482.  Ono/nis  arven'sis  .  .  -  •  *■  V..  S.  1. 

Field  Rest-harrow. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  in  bunches,  2  together ;  leaves  3 
together,  the  upper  ones  solitary;  branches  with¬ 
out  thorns,  somewhat  woolly.  With.  613.  E.  B. 
682.  Abbot ,  508. 
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Road  sides,  cornfields.  June.  Common,  P. 


OBSy 

* 

Stem  prostrate ,  whole  plant  clammy . 

483.  Ono'nis  spino'sa  .  .  .  .  *  V.  S.  2. 

Thorny  Rest-harrow. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  in  bunches,  solitary;  leaves  in 
threes  or  single;  branches  thorny.  With .  613, 
Abbot^  509.  Robson ,  131.  Park.  994.  1. 

Barren  pastures,  hollo  ways.  July.  Not  common. 

P. 

OR- S'. 

The  stem  in  this  species  is  always  upright  and 
not  so  clammy  as  the  preceding  one .  The  roots  run 
under  the  ground ,  and  are  so  strong  that  they  jerk 
the  harrows ,  hence  the  trivial  name  Rest-harrow • 

Genus  4. 

Anthyi/lis.  Ladies’  Finger. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papilionaceas. 

Gen.  Cii.  Calyx  ventricose  or  bellying ;  legumen 
or  shell,  roundish,  covered. 

Species. 

484.  Anthyi/lis  VulneraTiia  .  *  .  Y.S.  i* 

Common  Ladies’  Finger. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Herbaceous;  leaves  winged,  unequal;  flow- 
ers  in  a  double  head.  IVith,  614.  E .  B.  104. 
Abbot ,  510.  Robson,  130. 

Meadows  and  pastures,  in  a  chalky  or  calcareous 
soil.  June.  Not  very  common.  P. 

Kinwarton.  Coughton  Fields.  Shottery.  Cleve. 

OBS. 

The  structure  of  the  filaments  is  singular ;  to - 
wards  the  top  they  swell  out  like  a  hollow  bladder , 
in  shape  of  an  inverted  pyramid ;  and  the  anthers 
are  fixed  to  the  central  part  of  the  base  of  the 
pyramid .  It  is  an  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep. 
The  country  people  get  a  yellow  dye  from  it.  With - 
ering. 

Genus  5. 

Genis'ta.  Greenwood. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papilionaceas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  with  2  lips,  the  upper  2,  the  lower 
3-toothed;  standard  oblong,  bent  downwards  from 
the  stamens  and  poiutal;  legumen  regular-shaped. 

Species, 

485.  Genis'ta  tincto'ria  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Dyer’s-weed.  Yellow  Greenwood  or  Greenweed. 
Woodwick,  &c. 

Sp.  Ch.  Branches  scored,  cylindrical,  erect;  leaves 
spear-shaped,  smooth ;  legumen  cylindrical.  With . 
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610.  E.  B.  44.  Abbot ,  505.  Robson ,  131. 
229.  7. 

Pastures  and  borders  of  cornfields.  June.  Rare.  S* 
Cougliton  fields,  near  Beauchamps  Court,  &c. 

CBS . 

^4  yellow  colour  may  be  prepared  from  ike  flow¬ 
ers,  and  for  wool  that  is  to  be  dyed  green ,  the  dyers 
prefer  it ,  to  all  others .  Mas/  animals  eat  it.  With, 
ering. 

486.  Genista  angTica  . . 2. 

Needle  Furze.  Petty  Whin. 

Sp.  Cii.  Thorns  simple  and  compound;  flowering 
branches  without  prickles ;  leaves  spear-shaped. 
With .  611.  E.B.  132.  Abbot ,  506.  Robson , 
130.  Park.  1004.  4. 

Heaths  and  moist  spongy  ground.  May.  Very 
rare.  S. 

Coleshill  Heath.  Bree.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stourbridge,  Worcestershire;  but  nearly  extinct 
since  inclosures  have  been  general.  Scott, 

Germs  6. 

ErTum.  Tare. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papiiionaceas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  with  5  divisions,  as  long  as  the 
corol. 
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Species . 

487.  Er'vcjm  hirsl/tum . V.  S.  1. 

Rough  Podded  Tare.  Wild  Tine  Tare. 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  with  many  flowers ;  seeds  2, 
globular.  With.  626.  E .  B.  970.  Abbot ,  523. 
Robson ,  134. 

Sandy  cornfields  and  meadows.  June.  Com¬ 
mon.  A. 


obs. 

In  wet  seasons ,  whole  fields  of  corn  have  been 
wholly  destroyed  by  it;  this  remark  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  industrious  farmer . 

488.  Er'vum  tetrasper'mum  ,  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Smooth  Podded  Tare.  Strangle  Tare. 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  with  mostly  2  flowers ;  seeds 
4,  globular.  With.  625.  E .  B.  1223.  Abbot , 
522.  Robson ,  134. 

Cornfields,  hedges,  and  borders  of  ploughed  fields, 
June.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

This  appears  to  be:  as  mischievous  a  weed  as  the 
former . 

Genus  7. 

Wcia.  Vetch. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papilionaceae. 
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Gen.  Cir.  Stigma  with  a  transverse  beard  on  the 
lower  side. 

Species. 

489.  VFcia  Crac'ca . .  V.  S.  1. 

Tufted  Vetch. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  tiled;  leafits  spear-shaped,  pubes¬ 
cent;  stipulm  or  leaf-scales  entire.  With.  621. 
E.  B .  1168.  Abbot ,  517.  Robson ,  133. 

Woods,  hedges.  June.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

Dr.  Plot ,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Stafford¬ 
shire ,  p.  204,  says,  that  the  V.  Cracca ,  and  sylvat « 
2ca  which  I  have  not  yet  found)  advance  starven 
or  weak  cattle  above  any  thing  yet  known.  With¬ 
ering* 

490.  VFcia  sati'ya  ......  V.  S.  2. 

Common  Vetch. 

Sp.  Cii.  Legumes  mostly  in  pairs,  upright,  sitting; 
leaves  indented  at  the  end ;  leaf-scales  with  a 
burnt  spot  underneath.  With.  622.  E.  B.  334. 
Abbot ,  518.  Robson ,  133. 

Fields,  pastures.  June.  Common.  A. 

obs. 

The  farmers  sow  it  as  pasturage  for  horses ,  and 
eat  it  off  early  enough  to  allow  of  turnips  being 
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sown  the  same  year.  The  seeds  are  excellent  food 
for  pigeons, 

491.  Wcia  se'pium  .  .  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  3. 

Bush  Vetch. 

Sr.  Ch.  Legumes  on  partial  fruit-stalks,  mostly  in 
fours,  upright;  leafits  ovate,  very  entire,  outer 
ones  decreasing  in  size  to  the  end.  With.  623. 
E.  B.  1515.  Abbot ,  520.  Robson ,  134. 

Woods,  hedges,  pastures.  June.  Common.  P. 

ofts. 

Shoots  earlier  in  the  spring  than  any  other  plant 
eaten  by  cattle ;  vegetates  late  in  the  autumn ,  and 
continues  green  all  winter.  A  patch  of  them  sown 
in  drills  in  a  garden  was  cut  5  times  in  the  course 
of  the  second  year ,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  24 
tons  per  acre  of  green  food,  which  when  dry ,  would 
weigh  near  4\  tons.  Bath ,  Soc.  iii.  Mr.  Swayne 
observes ,  that  though  very  palatable  to  all  kinds  of 
cattle ,  it  is  difficult  to  cultivate  on  a  large  scale , 
the  seeds  being  generally  devoured  by  the  larvae  of 
Some  species  of  insect.  See  Withering. 

492.  V  Pci  A  lathyroi'des  .......  4. 

Strangle  Vetch. 

Sr.  Ch.  Legumes  solitary,  erect,  smooth;  leafits 
about  6,  the  lower  ones  inversely  heart-shaped; 
stipule  or  ieaf.scales  half  arrow-shaped,  very  eii- 
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tire ;  seeds  cubic,  warty.  With.  623.  E.  B.  30. 
Abbot ,  521. 

Dry  pastures,  gravel  pits  and  cornfields  in  Sandy 
and  chalky  soils.  May.  Rare.  A. 

On  the  side  of  the  bridle  road  from  Spernali  to 
Studley. 

OBS. 

The  true  leading  characters  of  this  species  arev 
the  blossom  being  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx ,  the 
seeds  cubic ,  and  the  tendril  never  branched.  With¬ 
ering •  * 

493.  Vi'cia  angusttfo'lia  ....  V.S.  5. 
Narrow  leaved  Vetch. 

Sp.  Ch.  Pods  or  legumens  nearly  sitting,  about  2 
together,  expanding;  lower  leafits  inversely  heart- 
shaped,  nicked  and  pointed,  upper  ones  strap¬ 
shaped.  Abbot ,  519.  Syn.  V.  Sativa.  Var . 

3.  With,  622. 

Woods,  heaths,  hedge-banks.  June.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

Its  bright  red  pufple  blossoms ,  at  some  little 
distance ,  may  be  taken  for  the  crimson  grass  vetch 
( Lathyrus  Nissolia.) 

Genus  8. 

Latii'yrus.  Vetchling.  * 

2  x 


VOL.  1. 
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Nat.  Orb.  Papilionacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Style  fiat,  woolly  above,  broader  upwards, 
two  upper  segments  of  the  eup  shortest. 

Species . 

494.  Lath'yrus  praten'sis  .  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Yellow  or  Meadow  Vetchling. 

Sp.  Cii.  Fruit-stalks  with  many  flowers;  tendrils 
with  2  leaves  undivided;  leafits  spear-shaped. 
With .  619.  E.  B.  670.  Abbot ,  515.  Robson , 
132.  Park .  1061.  1. 

Meadows,  hedges.  July.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

L.  pratensis  has  been  recommended  as  a  new 
plant  for  the  experiments  of  the  farmers,  andpre - 
miums  have  been  offered  for  its  cultivation .  But 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  plant  at  all  agreeable  to  cat¬ 
tle ,  as  where  they  have  a  choice  of  food  they  seldom 
touch  it.  Besides ,  it  produces  very  few  seeds ,  and 
those  are  for  the  most  part  devoured  by  a  species  of 
insect.  Mr.  Swayne .  See  Withering . 

495.  Lath'yrus  latifo'lius  ......  2. 

Broad-leaved  Vetchling  or  Pea  everlasting. 

Sp.  Ch.  Tendrils  with  2  leafits;  leafits  spear-shap¬ 
ed;  stem  with  membranaceous  borders  between 
the  knots.  With.  620.  E.  B.  1108.  Abbot , 

514.  Robson ,  133. 
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Woods.  July.  Rare.  P* 

Spcrnall  Park. 

€BS* 

The  beauty  of  its  flowers  has  obtained  it  a  place 
in  our  shrubberies  and  flower  borders .  Dr  Stokes. 
Withering. 

496.  Lath'yrus  Nisso'lta.  .  .  .  .  Y.  S.  3. 

Crimson  Grass  Vetch. 

Sp.  Ch.  Fruit-stalks  with  1  flower;  sometimes 
with  2;  leaves  simple;  leaf-scales  awl-shaped. 
With.  618.  E.  B.  112.  Abbot3  512.  Hobson ; 
132.  Park.  1079.4. 

Borders  of  cornfields  and  pastures.  June.  Rare.  A. 
Coughton.  Great  Alne. 

OBS» 

The  leaves  resemble  those  of  grass 5  so  much  soy 
that  unless  the  plant  be  in  flower  it  may  readily  be 
overlooked . 

497.  JjAtiFyrus  ApjeFaca  f  see  fig.  3.J  Y,  S. 
Yellow  Vetchling, 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  solitary;  tendrils  without  leaves; 
leaf-scales  arrowdieart-shaped.  W ith.  617.  E.  B , 
1167.  Robson ?  132.  Park.  1067. 

Sandy  cornfields  and  meadows.  Junej  September. 
Rare.  A. 
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Alne  Hills.  Cleve.  Littleton. 

OES. 

A  very  singular  and  beautiful  plants  and  also  a 
very  rare  one .  u  Stems  4-cornered ,  trailing  ;  sti- 
pulce  or  leaf -props,  oval-spear-shaped;  arrozc- 
shaped  at  the  base ,  in  pairs ,  smooth ,  somewhat  sea- 
green .  The  stipulce  supply  the  place  of  leaves ,  and 
as  such  they  might  be  considered ,  the  real 

leaves  are  very  minute ,  and  only  exist  according  to 
Mr.  Curtis,  for  a  short  time  after  the  sprouting  of 
the  seed .”  Withering. 

Genus  9. 

Or'obus.  Peaseling. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papilionace®. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  blunt  at  the  base,  upper  segments 
deeper  and  shorter;  style  strap-shaped. 

Species . 

498.  Or'obus  tubero'sus  .  .  .  .  •  V.  S.  1. 

Tuberous  Peaseling  or  Orobus. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged,  spear-shaped;  leaf-scales 
half-arrow-shaped,  very  entire;  stem  simple. 
With.  616.  E.  B.  1153.  Abbot,  5 11.  Robson , 
132. 

Woods.  April.  Common.  P. 

oes . 

Tods  flat,  black,  pendent.  The  roots  when  boiled, 
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are  savoury  and  nutritious  ;  ground  to  powder ,  they 
may  be  made  into  bread.  Horses ,  cows ,  goats , 
and  sheep  eat  it.  Withering . 

Genus  10. 

Hedys'artjm.  Saintfoin. 

Nat.  Orb.  Papilionaceas. 

Gen.  Cii.  Keel  of  the  blossom  transversely  blunt; 
legumen  or  pod  jointed,  with  l  seed  in  each  joint. 

» 

Species. 

499.  Hedys/arum  Onob'rychis  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Saintfoin. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged;  pods  with  1  seed,  prickly; 
wings  of  the  corol  as  long  as  the  calyx;  stem 
lengthened  out.  With.  628.  E.  B.  96.  Ab. 
but ,  526.  Robson ,  135.  Park .  1082.  1. 

Meadows  and  pastures  in  a  calcareous  soil.  June. 
Rare.  P. 

Grafton.  Bilsley. 

obs . 

This  is  cultivated  like  clover  for  feeding  cattle , 
and  is  particularly  advantageous  in  dry  hilly  situ - 
ations ,  and  chalky  soils.  Withering . 

Genus  11. 

Lo'tus.  Claver. 
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Nat.  Ord.  Papilionaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular*  wings  approaching  up¬ 
wards  longitudinally;  pod  cylindrical,  quite 
straight. 

Species. 

500.  Lo'tus  cornicula' tus  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Birdsfoot  Claver. 

Sp.  Ch.  Heads  of  the  flowers  flatted  at  the  top;  stem 
herbaceous,  trailing;  pods  cylindrical,  expanding. 
With.  6 42.  E.  B.  2090.  Abbot,  5 41.  Rob¬ 
son,  138. 

Dry  pastures,  meadows,  road  sides.  June.  Com¬ 
mon.  P. 

OBS. 

This  is  an  excellent  food  for  sheep.  The  flowers 
become  greenish  when  dried,  in  which  respect  they 
resemble  the  flowers  of  the  plants  which  produce  in - 
digo.  Med.  and  Rhys.  Journal,  vol.  19.  p.  163. 

501.  Lo'tus  ma'jor  ........  2. 

Greater  Birdsfoot  Claver. 

Sp.  Ch.  Stem  erect ;  leaves  and  the  unexpanded 
heads,  very  woolly.  (E.  B .  2091.  L.  cornicu - 
latus.  Var.  2.  Linn .  With .  Var. — c.  Rob¬ 
son,  138.) 

Woods,  moist  hedges  and  meadows.  June,  Au¬ 
gust.  Common.  P. 
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OBS. 

u  The  common  trailing  sort ,  and  the  upright 
which  grows  in  woodsy  ought ,  1  think ,  to  he  specie 
Jically  distinguished.  The  legumens  of  the  former 
grow  gradually  larger ,  those  of  the  latter  more 
taper  towards  the  end.  Withering . 

Genus  12. 

Trifc/lium.  Trefoil. 

Nat.  Orb.  Papilionaceae. 

0  en.  Ch.  Flowers  mostly  capitate  or  forming  $ 
head;  pod  scarcely  longer  than  the  cup,  not  open- 
ing,  but  falling  olf  entire. 

Species . 

502.  Trifo'lium  praten'se  •  •  .  .  V.  S.  1, 

Honey-suckle  Trefoil.  Red  Clover. 

Sp.  Ch,  Spikes  nearly  globular,  somewhat  woolly,, 
surrounded  by  leaf-scales,  which  are  opposite, 
with  membranaceous  borders;  corol  of  1  petal. 
With.  637.  E.  B.  1770.  Abbot ,  531.  Rob- 

sony  1 37. 

Pastures  and  meadows.  June.  Common.  P. 

503.  Trifo'li.um  me'dietm  *  .  .  •  V.  §.  2. 

Zigzag  Trefoil. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spikes  loose;  blossom  nearly  regular ;  stU 
pulse  awl-shaped,  converging;  stems  zigzag, 
branched.  With .  636.  E.  B.  190.  Abbot }  532> 
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Pastures,  meadows,  sides  of  hedges  and  woods, 
July.  Rare.  P. 

Oversley  Hill*  Bilsiey  Field. 

OBS. 

Cattle  are  not  fond  of  it  till  it  is  touched  by  the 
frost .  This  is  not  marie  grass.  The  true  marie 
grass  of  the  shops  is ,  the  native  T.  pratense .  A 
circumstance  which  particularly  distinguishes  the 
Trifolium  medium ,  is  its  propagating  itself  by  the 
root .  Mr.  S wayne.  Withering. 

504.  TrifoTium  reopens . V.  S.  3. 

White  Meadow  Trefoil.  Dutch  Clover. 

Sp.  Ch.  Heads  like  umbels ;  pods  with  4  seeds; 
stem  creeping.  With.  632.  E.  B.  1769.  Abbot  j 
529.  Robson ,  136. 

Meadows  and  pastures.  May.  Common.  P. 


OBS. 

■  j  i 

Horses ,  cows ,  and  goats  eat  it.  Sheep  are  not 
fond  of  it.  Swine  refuse  it.  Wherever  this  plant 
abounds  spontaneously ,  it  is  always  considered  as 
an  indication  of  the  goodness  of  the  soil /  and  this  is 
well  known  to  farmers.  Withering. 

505.  Trifo'lium  procum/bens  .  .  .  V.  S.  4-. 

Procumbent  Trefoil.  Hop  Trefoil. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spikes  somewhat  ovate,  tiled;  standards 
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permanent,  bowed  down;  stems  spreading.  With . 
640.  E.  B.  945.  Abbot,  53 8.  Robson,  138. 

Cornfields,  meadows.  June.  Common.  A. 

506.  TrifoTaum  filifor'me  .  .  *  .  V.  S.  5, 

Small  Trefoil. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spikes  somewhat  tiled,  oval,  few-flowered; 
stems  trailing;  cups  on  partial  fruit-stalks.  With. 
640.  Abbot ,  540.  E.  R.  1257.  Robson ,  138. 

Poor  sandy  heaths  and  pastures.  May.  Not  very 
rare.  A. 

Astwood  Common,  &c.  Worcestershire. 

o  BS. 

Every  flower  stands  on  a  distinct  thread  shaped 
fruit-stalk .  Abbot . 

507.  Trifo'lium  arven'se  .  .  .  .  V.S.  6. 

Hare’s-foot  Trefoil. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spikes  woolly,  oval;  teeth  of  the  cup  bris¬ 
tle  shaped,  woolly,  equal.  With.  635.  E.  B» 
944.  Abbot,  534.  Robson,  137.  P«r&.  1107.  6. 
Excellent . 

Sandy  pastures  and  cornfields.  July.  Not  com¬ 
mon.  A. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  common.  Sal¬ 
ford.  Dunnington,  Warwickshire. 

2  Y 
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508.  Trifo'eium  fragi/erum  .  .  .  V#  S.  7. 

Strawberry  Trefoil. 

Sp.  Ch.  Spikes  nearly  globular;  cups  inflated,  with 
2  teeth  bent  back ;  stems  creeping.  With.  639. 
E.  E.  1050.  Abbot ,  537.  Robson,  138.  Park . 
1109.  5. 

Wet  pastures  and  moist  meadows.  August.  Not 
common.  P. 

Oversley.  Kinwarton,  Warwickshire.  CIe?er 
Worcestershire. 


OBS. 

The  trivial  name  is  very  applicable ,  as  it  has 
very  much  the  resemblance  and  air  of  a  strawberry . 

509.  Trifo'lium  Melilo'tus  officina'lis  Y.  S.  8. 
Melilot.  Melilot  Trefoil. 

Sp.  Ch#  Pods  in  bunches,  naked,  2  seeds  in  each, 
wrinkled,  pointed;  stem  upright.  With .  631. 

E.  B.  1340.  Abbot ,  528.  Robson ,  136.  Park • 
719.  1. 

Cornfields,  meadows,  and  ditch  banks.  June. 
Not  very  common.  A. 

Spernall.  Kinwarton.  Grafton,  Warwickshire. 
Cleve,  Worcestershire. 

03S 

This  is  a  lofty  plant,  and  is  more  fragrant  when 
dry  9  than  when  green .  Horses  are  extremely  fond 
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of  it.  Cozos^  goals ,  sheep ,  and  swine  eat  it.  The 
flowers  of  alt  the  species  of  Trifolium ,  dried  mid 
powdered ,  may  he  made  into  bread ,  which  in  times 
of  scarcity ,  has  preserved  the  inhabitants  of  Scot - 
/o/zd  from  perishing ,  IP ithering. 

Genus  13. 

Medica'go.  Medick. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papillonacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Pointal  bent,  pressing  down  the  keel  and 
springing  out  of  it  with  a  jerk;  seed  vessel  a  legu~ 
men ?  flat,  bent,  or  twisted  spirally.  Withering . 

OB'S* 

The  pod  in  some  species ,  rolled  up  spirally , 
tike  a  snail-shell;  in  others  it  is  bent  like  a  bozo ,  or 
€2  sickle. 

Species. 

510.  Medica'go  sati'va  .  .  *  ,  .  V.  S.  !• 

Lucerne.  Lucern  Medick. 

Sp.  Ch.  Flowers  in  bunches;  pods  narrow,  regular, 
twisted ;  stem  upright,  smooth.  With.  643. 
E.  B.  1749.  Abbot ,  542.  Robson ,  139. 

Meadows,  pastures,  and  ditch  banks.  July.  Rare# 

P. 

Grafton,  Warwickshire.  Cleve,  Worcestershire. 

OBS . 

“  All  kinds  of  cattle  are  fond  of  it;  it  is  extremely 
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productive ,  but  should  be  given  cautiously  at  first , 
as  too  great  abundance  will  in  some  horses  occasion 
the  staggers.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  strong¬ 
ly  recommended  by  modern  writers  on  husbandry . 
Pigs  devour  it  greedily ,  and  cows  fatten  on  UP 
Withering, 

511.  Mepica'go  lupuli'na  .  *  .  .  V.  S. 

Black  Medick.  Hop  Medick.  Black  Nonsuch. 

Sp.  Cii.  Spikes  oval,  pods  kidney-shaped,  with  1 
seed  in  each;  stem  trailing.  With.  G45.  E,  B. 
971.  Abbot ,  543.  Robson ,  139. 

Cornfields,  dry  pastures.  June.  Common.  A. 

OBS. 

Cows ,  horses ,  goats ,  and  sheep  eat  it;  but  it  is 
less  grateful  to  them  than  the  other  species.  Linn. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Norfolk  under  the  name  of  Non¬ 
such, ,  "and  is  usually  sown  mixed  with  Rye-grass 
(Lolium  perenne.)  The  crop  is  then  called  black 
and  white  Nonsuch.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  is 
sown  along  with  clover  and  rye-grass .  Withering . 

Genus  14. 

AstragAlus.  Cock’s-head. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papilionace*. 

Gen.  Ch.  Legume  with  2  cells,  gibbous  or  hunched. 

Species. 

512.  AstragAlus  glycyphylAqs  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Wild  Liquorice.  Liquorice  Vetch. 
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Sp.  Ch.  Stems  prostrate,  leafy;  pods  nearly  3-square, 
bent  like  a  bow;  leaves  longer  than  the  fruit- 
stalks;  leafits  oval.  With.  629.  E.  B .  203. 
Abbot  ,527.  Robson^  135. 

Hedges,  meadows,  and  ditch  banks.  July.  Rare. 
P. 

Oversley.  Grafton,  Warwickshire.  Cleve  Hill, 
Worcestershire.  Ruck  Orchard,  Hords  Park, 
Shropshire. 

OBS. 

Leajits  usually  5  pair ,  with  an  odd  one ,  mostly 
opposite ,  smooth ,  and  very  entire.  Horses ,  cozw, 
and  sheep  eat  it.  Swine  refuse  it. 

Genus  15. 

Orni'thopus.  Bird’s-foot. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papilionaceee. 

Gen.  Cii.  Capsule  or  seed-vessel  jointed,  round, 
arched. 

Species. 

513.  Orni'thopus  terpusil'lus  .  .  .  V.  S.  1. 

Common  Bird’s  foot. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  winged  ;  pods  bowed  inward,  much 
larger  than  the  winged  flowrer-scale.  With.  626. 
E.  B.  369.  Abbot ,  524.  Robson ,  135.  Park . 
1092. 

Sandy  banks  and  heaths.  June.  Rare.  A. 
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Kinver,  Staffordshire.  Coleshill  Heath,  Warwick¬ 
shire.  Malvern,  Worcestershire.  44  Morf,  near 
Bridgnorth,  Shropshire.’ ’  Hall . 

ons. 

A  very  tender ,  delicate  and  beautiful  'plant. 
Stems  trailing ,  from.  1 ,  to  6  or  8  inches  high ;  roc/ 
spindle-shaped^  lateral  fibres  knotty ;  leafitsy  from 
3  to  14  pair ,  wzV/i  an  odd  one ;  the  standard  of  the 
corol ,  reddish  white ,  red  lines;  wings  white 9 

«  reddish  tinge;  keel ,  a  pale  straw  colour. 


CLASS  XVIII. 

Poly  ad  el  piii  a»  Many  Sets  or  Brotherhoods. 

Cl.  Cii.  The  filaments  in  many  sets;  united  at  the 
base,  separate  at  the  top. 

ORDER  I  * 

Polyandria.  Many  stamens. 

OBS. 

There  is  no  British  Genus  in  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding\  Orders; — andthisisthe  only  Genus  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Class.  It  contains  but  a  very  few  exotics , 
among  which  are  oranges  and  Lemons. 

*  This  would  be  Order  XIV,  according  to  the  arrangement 
'proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  work. 

t  See  Note  2. 
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*  Genus  1.  . 

Hype/ricum.  Saint  John’s-wort. 

Nat.  Ord.  Ascyroideae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  of  5  segments;  petals  5;  thread® 
many,  united  at  the  base  into  5  sets.  A  capsule,, 
with  3  or  5  cells,  and  many  seeds.  Withering . 

Species . 

514.  Hype'ricum  perfora'tum.  .  .  V.  S.  1, 

Common  Saint  John’s- wort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Pointals  3;  stem  2-edged;  leaves  blunt, 
with  transparent  dots.  Woodville ,  10.  With « 
648.  E.  B,  295.  Abbot ,  544.  Robson}  116. 

Woods  and  hedges.  July.  Common.  P. 

OBS. 

The  anthers  ate  yellow ,  and  are  marked  with  a 
small  black  gland ,  which  will  distinguish  this  spe¬ 
cies  at  once ;  the  stigmas  sometimes  crimson .  This 
plant  has  long  held  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medic  a  9 
but  its  use  is  very  much  undetermined.  It  was  in 
great  repute  with  the  ancients ,  who  prescribed  it 
in  hysteria ,  hypochondriasis ,  and  mania ;  it  is  now 
however ,  rarely  used ,  and  has  been  omitted  in  the 
Edinburgh  Mat .  Med.;  in  that  of  the  London 
Coll,  the  flowers  only ,  are  directed  to  be  usedy 
as  containing  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  resi¬ 
nous  oily  matter  in  which  the  medical  efficacy  of  the 
plant  is  supposed  to  reside;  the  dark puncta  or  dots 
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of  the  petals  and  capsules  afford  this  essential  oily 
which  is  contained  in  minute  vesicles ,  and  gives  a 
red  colour  to  rectified  spirit  and  to  expressed  oils; 
it  gives  a  good  dye  to  wool.  See  Woodville.  Med . 
and  Phys.  Journal ,  vol.  19.  p.  164. 

515.  Hype'ricum  Andros^mum  .  .  V.  S.  2. 

Tutsan.  Park-leaves. 

Sp.  Ch.  Pointals  3;  fruit  a  berry;  stem  shrubby, 
2-edged.  With.  647.  E.  13.  1225.  Robson , 
116.  Park.  576.  1. 

Woods  and  moist  hedges.  July.  Rare;  P. 

Between  Bridgnorth  and  Faintree,  on  the  side  of 
the  turnpike-road,  Shropshire. 

OBS. 

u  This  is  a  good  vulnerary;  the  leaves  readily 
healing  any  fresh  wounds ;  and  thence  it  has  deriv¬ 
ed  the  name  of  Tutsan  from  the  French  Tout-sainy 
or  AU-heal .”  Lightfoot.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour - 
naly  vol .  19.  p.  1 65.  The  garden  Tutsan  (H.  As - 
cyron)  which  goes  very  improperly  under  the  name 
of  the  Bethlehem  Star;  the  roots  creep  and  it  has  5 
pointals;  and  the  stem  is  square . 

516.  Hype/ricum  iiirsu'tum  .  .  •  •  V.  S.  3. 

Hairy  Saint  John’s-wort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Styles  or  pointals  3;  stem  cylindrical  erect; 
leaves  ovate,  somewhat  downy;  cup  notched,  with 
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glandules.  With.  651.  E.  B.  1156.  Abbot, 
548.  Robson ,  116. 

Woods  and  hedges.  July*  Not  rare,  P. 

OBS. 

The  leaves  are  broader  and  more  hairy  than 
those  of  the  H.  perforatum ,  and  the  stigmas  are 
always  crimson. 

517.  Hype'ricum  quadran'gulum  .  .  V.  S.  4. 

Saint  Peter’s-wort.  Quadrangular  Saint  John’s- 
wort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Pointals  3;  stem  square,  herbaceous;  leaves 
oblong-ovate,  with  a  few  pelucid  dots.  With. 
648.  E.  B.  370.  Abbot,  545.  Robson ,  117. 

Moist  hedges,  bogs  and  ditches.  July.  Common. 

P. 


OBS . 

Stem  reddish ,  smooth ,  branched;  styles  yellow ; 

stigmas  purple . 

■* 

518.  Hypericum  humifu'sum  .  .  .  V.  S.  5. 

Trailing  Saint  John’s-wort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Pointals  3;  flowers  solitary,  from  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  leaves;  stems  2-edged,  prostrate, 
thread-shaped;  leaves  smooth.  With.  649.  E ,  B. 
1226.  Abbot ,  546.  Robson ,  116. 

2  ?4 
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Hedge  banks,  pastures,  heaths.  July.  Rare.  P. 

Kings  Coughton.  Alcester  Heath,  Warwickshire. 
Astwood  Common,  Worcestershire. 

OBS. 

Stems  numerous ,  branches  often  forked;  leaves 
opposite ,  ovatey  sitting ,  entire;  red  towards  tJie 
root. 

519.  Hypericum  pui/chrum  .  .  .  .  Y.S.  6. 

Upright  Saint  John’s-wort. 

9  *  I 

Sp.  Ch.  Pointals  3;  calyx  serrated,  with  glands; 
leaves  heart-shaped,  embracing  the  stem,  smooth; 
stem  round.  With .  651.  E.  B.  1227.  Abbot , 

549.  Robson ,  116. 

Woods,  hedges,  and  heaths.  July.  Rare.  P. 
Oversley  Wood.  Ragley  Woods,  &c. 

obs . 

This  and  the  II.  montanum  which  1  have  not  met 
with ,  appear  in  many  respects  to  correspond;  they 
only  vary  in  the  leaves  of  the  former  being  heart-shap¬ 
ed  and  the  latter  ovate  or  egg-shaped.  The  habitat 
of  the  former  is  generally  in  woods ,  which  is  also 
that  of  the  latter.  The  stem  of  the  II.  pulchrum 
is  erect ,  often  red;  leaves  in  distant  pairs ,  green 
above ,  sea-green  beneath ;  anthers  scarlet. 
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520.  Hype'ricum  elo'des . V.  S.  7. 

Marsh  Saint  John’s-wort.  Woolly  Saint  Peter’s- 
wort. 

Sp.  Ch.  Pointals  3;  stem  cylindrical,  creeping, 
woolly;  leaves  woolly,  roundish.  With .  650. 
E.B.  109.  Abbot,  547.  Robson ,  116. 

Marshy  places,  bogs.  July,  August.  Rare.  P. 

Coleshill  Bog  and  Pool. 

OBS, 

Blossom ,  reddish  yellow,  usually  closed,  twisted 
spirally ;  sometimes  merely  folded  up.  Withering . 
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Note  I. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  English  Fungi,  and  also 
the  cryptogamise  of  the  English  Botany,  are  in  my 
possession.  I  regret  exceedingly,  thatdhe  greater 
part  of  this  work  was  written,  before  a  General 
Index  to  the  E.  Botany  was  published  :  if  I  had 
seen  it  sooner,  most  of  the  plants  should  have  had 
a  place,  agreeably  to  the  order  and  arrangement 
laid  down  in  that  work;  which  may  very  justly  be 
termed,  the  Key-stone  of  British  Botany. 

Note  II. 

As  the  Orders  of  the  first  thirteen  Classes  take 
their  denominations  from  the  number  of  pointals  or 
stigmas;  I  have  hitherto,  followed  that  plan  strict¬ 
ly;  and  consequently  have  placed  Butomus  in  the 
sixth  Order,  agreeably  to  that  arrangement.*  It 

*  Ors, — The  Orders  of  the  Classes  Monadelphia,  Diadelphia, 
Polyadelphia,  Gynandrm,  Monoeeia,  and  Dicecia,  are  taken 
from  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  stamens. 
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was  my  intention  to  continue  a  similar  method 
throughout  most  of  the  Orders  of  the  other  remain¬ 
ing  Classes;  but  on  a  more  mature  reflection,  I 
thought  it  might  be  considered  as  innovating  in 
some  small  degree  ont-heLinnsean  mode  of  arrange¬ 
ment;  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  have 
a  more  exalted  admiration,  than  myself.  The  idea 
is  therefore  relinquished,  and  it  is  only  suggested, 
as  a  more  permanent  improvement  in  the  disposition 
of  the  Orders.  The  artificial  and  natural  method 
of  Classification  in  this  arrangement,  would  blend 
more  intimately.  In  the  first  thirteen  Classes,  the 
student  in  Botany,  would  refer  at  once  to  the  Or¬ 
der,  from  the  number  of  pointals  or  stigmas;  and 
from' the  number  and  disposition  of  the  stamens,  in 
the  16th,  17th,  1 8th,  20th,  21st  and  22nd  Classes. 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  several  sets  of 
Orders;  one  for  great  Britain  and  another  for  the 
plants  of  the  whole  globe;  and  it  would  not  then  be 
left  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  one,  at  his  own 

pleasure,  to  alter  the  original  arrangement. - Bu- 

tomus ,  agreeably  to  the  Linnsean  classification,  is 
in  the  Ilexagynia  Order,  of  sixth  of  the  ninth 
Class.  I  wish  Linnaeus  had  rested  here,  and  had 
not  formed  a  new  series  of  Orders,  which  appears 
to  be  unnecessary.  Hexagynia  in  this  instance, 
according  to  his  arrangement  constitutes  the  third 
Order;  for  Great  Britain,  it  stands  in  the  first 
Order;  and  since  the  incorporation  of  the  Classes, 
by  Dr.  Withering,  it  stands  in  the  second  Order.^ 

*  Though  an  admirer  of  Dr,  Withering’s  work,  I  cannot  but 
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The  Rule  itself  is  absolute. — Butomus  as  it  now 
stands  in  every  British  Flora  will  be  continually 
liable  to  removal,  on  the  discovery  of  new  plants; 
but  that  would  never  be  the  case,  if  it  was  left  in 
the  place  which  Nature  herself  has  appointed.  The 
same  rule  holds  good  in  most  of  the  other  Orders, 
as  they  are  now  arranged. 

Note  III. 

In  arranging  the  Orders  to  the  British  standard, 
the  propriety  of  the  regulation  stated  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  note,  is  proved  already.  The  improved  state 
of  British  Botany,  renders  such  an  arrangement 
more  peculiarly  necessary  at  the  present  period ; 
when  the  genera  are  so  continually  changing  their 
places  from  one  Class  to  another;  when  plants 
which  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  (and 
are  now  naturalized)  occupy  Orders  which  hereto¬ 
fore  contained  no  British  species;  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  others  are  deprived  of  their  situations,  which 
may  now  become  obsolete;  ex.  gr.,  Pceonia ,  E.  Bot. 
i.  3  513.  Order  2,  of  the  Class  Polyandria,  will 
now  chauge-the  Orders  of  all  the  succeeding  gene¬ 
ra.*  This  will  surely  be  sufficient  to  shew  the 

4ament,  that  he  was  ever  induced  to  make  so  formidable  a 
change  in  the  Linnasan  mode  of  classification. 

*  It  may  be  asked,  how,  Paeonia,  of  the  second  Order;  Del¬ 
phinium,  of  (he  third  ;  Aquilegia,  of  the  fifth  ;  and  Stratio- 
tes  of  the  sixth;  can  with  propriety  be  placed  in  the  same 
Order. — See  British  Flora,  and  the  systematic  Index  to  the  E, 
Botany. 
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propriety,  if  not  necessity,  of  a  more  regular  and 
permanent  standard  to  go  by;  for  which  purpose, 
there  can  be  no  better  arrangement  than  the  origin 
nal  one  by  Linnaeus;  leaving  all  the  unoccupied 
Orders  open  for  future  discoveries,  &c. 


Note  IV. 

I  subjoin  the  specific  characters  of  these  two 
plants  from  the  Flor .  Brit,  by  which  every  difficul¬ 
ty  in  distinguishing  them,  seems  to  be  cleared  up. 

Ceras'tium  yulga'tum. — $p.  Ch.  Hairy,  viscid, 
growing  in  tufts ;  leaves  ovate  ;  petals  even  with 
the  calyx;  bowers  longer  than  the  peduncle. 

Ceras'tium  visco'sum. — Sf.  Ch.  Hairy,  viscid, 
diffuse;  leaves  lance-oblong.  Ruff  or  d. 


Note  V. 

The  introduction  of  the  following  plants  into 
this  work  is  somewhat  irregular;  but  as  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  indigenous  or  become  naturalized 
to  Great  Britain,  I  hope  that  so  trifling  a  deviation 
will  be  excused  : — 

V  iz. — Liriodendron  Tulipifera. — Rheum  Rha- 

pqnticum. - Aesculus  Hippocastanum. — Asarum 

Europium, — Polemonium  caeruleuin. — Oenothera 
biennis. — Delphinium  cousolida. — Althaea  officina¬ 
lis. 
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OBS. 

The  Oenothera  is  said  to  grow  wild  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire.  Rev.  Mr.  Bourne.  See  Withering , 
vol.  2.  p.  361. 

The  Polemonium  at  Buxton j  in  Derbyshire .  Mr. 
Wood.  See  Withering ,  vol.  2.  p.  237. 


Many  more  plants  might  have  been  added  to  a 
Midland  Flora,  if  I  had  chosen  to  take  them  from 
the  publications  of  old  Authors;  but  excepting  the 
above,  there  is  not  a  single  species  throughout  this 
work,  which  has  not  come  under  my  own  immediate 
observation,.  or  whose  habitat,  has  not  been  derived 
from  the  most  respectable  living  authority. 


Printed  by  J,  Ward,  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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